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I 


PREFACE 


I TTAn been for some time at york on an extended history 
dpalin g in detail with the foreign and domestic events of our 
timp when the need of a summarized version was strongly 
brought home to me by contact with teachers and students. 
Much of this period (1886 to 1932) is the “ blind spot ” of 
youth, in that it comprises events which have ceased to be 
pohtics but are not yet history, and are only known to the 
young by an oral tradition which grows dim and uncertain. 
To a previous generation this was relatively unimportant, 
but to the present generation some clear knowledge of the 
momentous events of the immediately preceding years is 
essential to any attempt to understand the present times. 

I have therefore broken ofif my longer studies in order to 
make an effort to fiU this gap by writing this book. There are 
of course special dangers and difficulties in any effort of this 
kind. The choice has to be made between leaving this history 
unwritten and bringing into it much that is stiU the subject 
of pohtical controversy. My own impression is that the fear 
of pohtics has been carried to the point at which it threatens’ 
to deprive us of the history that is most serviceable at the 
time when it most needs to be written and taught. But it is 
quite impossible for anyone who has Hved and worked through 
these times to write any account of them in which his own 
bias and personal opinions wiU not appear, and I will only 
say that I have endeavoured throughout this book to give 
the reader the facts which will enable him to form his own 
judgment, when he differs from mine. 

Here and there I have borrowed a few phrases and sentences 
from previous books of my own, but I have not thought it 
necessary to trouble the reader with references. 

J. A. Spender. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR 
TIMES 


INTRODUCTION 

As we look back on it, the period covered by this book has the 
appearance of a plunge into storm and strife after a long voyage 
in calm waters. A man bom in England about the year 1820 
might have lived to the end of a long hfe without having seen 
any great war or any serious challenge to the accepted principles 
of government. But if he had been born twenty years later 
and lived twenty years longer, he would have seen greater 
and more sweeping changes than in any similar period of the 
world’s history. He would have seen the map of Europe 
rolled up and redrawn after the greatest struggle of all time, 
old-established institutions everywhere challenged, and in his 
own country the pohte competition of Whigs and Tories 
which he had known as poHtics in his youth, passing into the 
struggle of the great electorate to find safety and defend its 
standard of hving in the economic confusion of the times. 
We are too near these events to do more dian record them as 
facts, but there are certain clues which may help us to see their 
general tendency. 

In foreign affairs Great Britain enjoyed a position of un- 
challenged authority for forty years after the Napoleonic wars. 
She was a Httle shaken by the Crimean War, which revealed 
die weakness of her mihtary machine, and ten years later she 
recdved a sharp check in the affair of Schleswig-|iolstem when 
ha: great Mituster, Palmerston, was compelled by his Cabinet 
to beat a retreat in face of the rising power of Prussia under her 
formidable Minister, Bismarck. At the critical moment 
British Ministers, who had committed themselves deeply to 
support the Danes against Prussia, discovered that they would 
otdy have been able to put into the field 20,000 men armed 
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wth muzzle-loading rifles against 200,000 men armed with 
breech-loading rifles at the disposal of Prussia. 
in these years thought of war as something to be waged by 
professional arrmes in remote regions without serious disturb- 
ance to the normal course of hfe at home, and they were taken 
aback by the sudden appearance of national armies, capable of 
indefinite expansion, on the European scene. The discovery of 
this new thing led to a rising demand for a policy of non- 
mteryention in European affairs— the pohcy of “splendid 
isolation as it came to be called — but it was at no time 
pursued with logic or consistency. British interests, or supposed 
interests, touched those of other countries at too many points 
in Europe and the world, and the Palmerstonian tradition that 
the British voice should be heard whenever great affairs were 
being settled, proved too strong for the role of the disinterested 
spectator to be possible to any British Government. 

Lord Beaconsfield in 1878 decided that Great Britain could 
not look on while R.ussia occupied Constantinople and 
dominated the Bosphorus and Dardanelles ; Mr. Gladstone a 
Httle later became involved in European complications through 
the occupation of Egypt, and in the year 1885 decided that he 
must resist even to the point of war what seemed to be a Russian 
challenge on the Afghan frontier; Lord Rosebery in 1896 
rbigned the leadership of the Liberal party on the ground that 
a large number of its members, including the most pacifist, 
were pressing for a pohcy on behalf of the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan of Turkey which he thought would lead to war ; 
Lord Sahsbury at the end of his hfe found himself almost alone 
in his Cabinet in advocating isolation. Parties might differ as 
to the point which would justify intervention, but ah parties 
had some point in mind which in their opinion would justify 
and even recjuire it, and every British Foreign Minister had to 
bear in mind— though the British pubhc might forget it — 
that the country was pledged to resist the -violation of Belgian 
neutrahty, which, as the years advanced, became a more and 
more probable incident of any war in Europe. 

But the problem of British pohcy presented itself in a new 
aspect after the year 1894, when the conclusion of the Franco- 
Russian Ahiance divided Europe into two camps and re- 
estabhshed the balance of power. The story from this time 
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onwards is that of the effort to find security m the new cona- 
tions The r 6 le most congenial to Great Bntain and most m 
keeping with her past traditions was that of m^tor hetw^n 
&e European groups, and she endeavoured as long as possible 
to keep her hands firee to play that part. During the greater 
part of the nineteenth century the idea pemsted that France in 
Europe and Russia in Asia were the secular rivals, if not 
aiemies, of Great Britain ; and up to the end of the ninctcaith 
c^tury her preference was for a German alHancc, if an alliance 
became necessary. The story of British foreign policy during 
• the twenty years from 1894 ^0 the Great W^ar is that of the 
evaits which decided or compelled British Ministers to make 
common cause widi fheir supposed tradirional rivals and 
enemies against the rising power of Germany, As this story 
develops it will be found that the dominant fact was the con- 
struction of the great German fleet and the consequent threat 
to British sea-power. To prevent one Power dominating 
Europe and threatening the security and evai the existence 
of the British Empire, was now, again, as in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, the subconscious thought, if 
not the e3q)Hcit aim, of British Ministers. 

But if non-intervention was abandoned, the method of 
intervention was by no means decided, British Ministers and 
the greater part of die British public still cherished the idea that 
their Ententes with other Powers differed from ” entangling 
alliances ” in that the former left the decision for peace or war 
in the hands of the British Government and Parliament. 
Lord Salisbury had maintained this principle when Bismarck 
endeavoured to draw him into an alliance with Germany; 
his successors. Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey main- 
tained it, when the French Entente was in question. “ Military 
conversations ” with their European friend they permitted as 
a n^essary precaution when there was the possibility of war 
arising out of the promised “ diplomatic support," but again 
and again it was repeated that these did nor commit the country 
to an actual participation in war unless Parliament so decided. 

been debated more in subsequent years than 
whether the acceptance of a binding alliance with Prance and 
R^sia would have prevented war, or precipitated what is 
caUed a preventive war. Any conclusion on that matter 
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requires the careful weighing of a vast number of complicated 
facts,, both mihtary and pohtical, but it may be said that during 
these years the nations were more and more being bound 
together in a social, moral and economic interdependence 
which made it increasingly difficult for a great Power to 
stand outside the family of nations, or to be neutral in their 
struggles. 

The immense and rapid development of apphed science 
which characterized tins period and produced this result must 
always be borne in mind by any student of history. It is likely 
enough that a future generation will judge that the art of 
government and the conduct of international affairs lagged 
far behind the advance of science in these years. Methods of 
statesmanship which served their purpose when nations were 
all but self-contained, when it took a fortnight to travel horn 
Rome to London, and diplomatists waited on couriers, had 
suddenly to adapt themselves to a world vibrating with news 
and rumour, flashing its signals by day and by night over land 
and sea ; provided with immense new faciUties for travel and 
transport, tempting its merchant adventurers to race ope 
another for places in the stm ; a world in which the nations 
were developing an altogether new sense of contiguity and 
rivalry, which made it difficult for them to hve together and 
. impossible for them to live apart. Statesmen during these 
. ■ years continued to think of war as an inevitable and periodic 
clcan-up of policy, which inflicted no irreparable or Icpg- 
lasting injury upon the belligerents, and even in some ways 
advanced the common civilization, while science was preparing 
a kind of warfare which was all but wholesale slaughter, and 
came perilously near, on the first trial of it, to inflict a mortal 
wound on the common civihzation. In these circumstances, 
the statesmen’s specific of the balance of power was bound 
enormously to increase the scope and destructiveness of war 
when the peace was broken and the massed and evenly balanced 
forces of the great alliances came into coUision. 

In domestic affairs the education of the people and the 
cxtaision of the franchise went hand in hand with a new 
awakening to the problem of poverty, which had been kept 
in the background or treated as an inevitable human coU'' 
dition by the industrial pioneers of the nineteenth centmy. 
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The world was moving more rapidly rlwu rluw wlio lived iii 
it realized, and the movement afeted all claiscf. 

It has been said that there were more fhaiiKf* in ihr Mwirr 
aspects of life in the thirty middle years ol the uiiirtmiih 
century than in the thirty previous centuries, Inil the »nlm*»ptnil 
years surpassed even this period in the novelty and ilannp of in 
mechanical inventions. An enormous extemi««n i»| sixain- 
power, going hand in hand with the produtfion of «til, addrJ 
immensely to the output of industry, put a new tvjv >4 ijtrit 
ship on the seas, and greatly extended the range t<l hinnim 
and travel. The light oil engine made nustor-iar and 4ci4‘p!4ne 
possible, all but abolished hone traffic and enahird privately 
owned vehicles to move at the speed of railway train* along 
roads specially designed to accomnitidatc them {and niaity 
others to which they arc extremely unsuitable). Rapid iiioii«»n 
by land, sea and air became a fixed habit sviih vast nundsrf* 


and the special demand of the rising p.cneration. 1 le»frnrfy, 
meanwhile, seemed to he ushering in a new t ia of nsnaJr* 
with wireless tclegrapliy, cinema and hroadi aning I he 
humblest listener now has his daily aiul nightly i hou r of go ai 
music. Jazz, sermons, speeches, lectures, v.iriefy rtitfit^uoiiiiiii 
for a fee of ten slullings a year ; am! ttt speak a* ros* m cm* ft. .m 
the telephone in his home or his office n the .laiH pi as in r ..f 
the statesman, the man of business ami the j.»mnah»i A* * om- 
paying these facilitie.s ami diversions there has |•frn a wtld- 
wide development of .sport, adding to the lionts of lemur m 
exdtement which is the counterpart of the im teased pie*s.»,r 
m hours of business. In the meantime the higher cdii.an..« 
of women, their cnfranclikeimw, their rnttam e mto 
ocrapations and professioirs previonslv confiurd to men ii„»t 
ckm to equality in law and in daily lifV have greatlv .nih,;.,. 
the manners and customs .as well as tlie thought and 
of the country. ^ 

M Arough these years chemists and phvsu m , sverr r 

Wh the mfimtely great and the nitinifd 

^w pnnaples and modes of .action wlm h piofo,m,|lv . lu«e.d 
Ae prevahngi^deas about the universe and the nanir. .4 

3 M l t‘» Jwve beat diu..vrie.j ,Urt 

was now substituted the idea of a rad.m.t.se m.n iT 
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vibrating with energy in the mass and in the atom, and inviting 
new and courageous speculations about its purpose and destiny. 

The historian of morals may some day be able to trace the 
results on pohtical and international affairs of the increased 
stimulus given to the human brain and other human faculties 
in these years. We are too near to generalize on that subject, 
but no one who was brought up in the nineteenth century and 
has lived into the twentieth can fail to be aware of the increased 
speed of modem life. We have still a vivid memory of the 
horrors of war, but events pass so rapidly that we scarcely 
reahze the strain imposed on human brains and nerves by its 
aftermath, by the breathless chase of one emergency on the 
heels of another, by the accumulation in a few years of problems 
which in earher times were spread over generations, even 
centuries, the enormous scale on which empires and institutions 
have crashed, and reconstructions have needed to be improvised. 
If it is possible with more or less accuracy to record the events 
of this period, the reader needs always to supply the background 
of passion and emotion against which they have gone forward. 


CHAPTER I 


THE EUROPEAN BACKGROUND 

In 1871, when the Franco-German War ended, the great 
German Chancellor, Bismarck, saw the position of the new 
German Empire as one of great peril. France, he reflected, 
though defeated in war, was still the wealthier and more 
populous nation, and the wound inflicted on her by the 
German annexation of Alsace-Lorraine was one which she was 
unhkely to forgive or forget. He therefore wrote off the 
possibinty of a reconciliation with her and sought security for 
Germany in an alliance of the monarchial Powers to keep her 
isolated and powerless for mischief. The Paris Commune and 
the establishment of a Republic in France gave him an 
opportunity of playing on the fears of the other European 
sovereigns for the stability of their thrones, and he used it to 
such effect that he iiuluccd the Austrian Emperor, upon whom 
only five years earlier he had inflicted a crushing defeat, to 
forget his grievances and join hands with his <^rman arid . 
Russian brothers in the Tiirt'c Emperors’ League, the main . 
purpose of which was to secure Germany against French 
revenge. 

This League lasted nominally till the year 1887, but it was 
beset with ^fficulties frogi the beginning. In spite of their 
fear of France and its republican in.stitutions, the other two 
Emperors were by no means inclined to devote themselves 
exclusively to German security or to accept a German ascend- 
jney as the altcrnatare to “ the French peril.” In 1875, when 
Bismarck was thought to be meditating another war with 
France, the Tsar actively intervened to keep the peace, and in 
tibe next two years develbped a policy of his own which 
threatened to bring him into collision with Austria. During 
these years the Christian subjects of the Turks in Europe were in 
active rebellion against the oppression and misgovemment of 
their masters; and Russia, in virtue of race and religion, 
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regarded herself as their natural patron and protector. In I 8 77 
the world was ringing witli the story of massacres and atroci^^^^ 
in Bulgaria ; and after the other Powers had tried in vair^^ 
impose reforms on the Sultan, she resolved to act single-han<i^^ 
and declared war on Turkey. , 

This imposed a still greater strain upon the Three Emper<^ 5 ^ 
League. Russia had previously obtained the consent of Austi^^^’ 
but when finally, after an exhausting struggle, she had the 
at her mercy and proposed to wind up the war with the draSt:ic 
Treaty of San Stefano, the Austrians declared the conditio^^ 
proposed to be contrary to their agreement, and joined 
in direats and protests with Great Britain, which also saW ^ 
menace to her interests in the Mediterranean and the 
East in the ‘‘ big Bulgaria ’’ which Russia desired to crea-t^^> 
and the occupation of Constantinople at which she was apjp^^“" 
ently aiming. The “integrity of the Ottoman Empire,’’ ^ 
so & as it prevented the spread of Russian at the expense 
Austrian or British interests in the Near East and ensured tlxo 
closing of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles to Russian war-shi 
was in those days supposed to be a common interest of Aust:iria 
and Great Britain, the one being concerned to check Russi^xi 
influence in the Balkans, the other to protect her road to In.<iia 
and her naval ascendancy in the Mediterranean from chaUeixge 
fay the Power which was thought to be her chief rival. Russia, 
therefore, found herself brought to a standstill at the gates of 
Constantinople. 

The Berlin Congress and its Results 

All through the spring of 1878 Europe was threateixed 
with a war which, whatever other results it might have ha-d, 
must have been fatal to the German pohcy of uniting ttte 
Three Emperors for the isolation of France. In Englatxd, 
Mr. Gladstone raised his powerful voice against the policy 
of bolstering up Turkey and perpetuating Turkish misrule for 
the convenience of Great Britain and Austria, and his agitatioii. 
in the end proved fatal to the Government of Lord Beaconsfield 
which had adopted that poHcy. But this was two years aft:e;r 
the event. Had Mr. Gladstone prevailed at the time amd 
induced the Powers to co-operate in setting up a tolerable 
Government for the Christian subjects of the Turk, the whole 



STibsequeat history of Europe might have been differait. 

But at that time, as later, the chief concern of the Powers was 
to prevent any of their rivals gaining at their expense in the 
dissolution of the Turkish Empire ; and, Bismarck, as he fr ankl y 
said, cared nothing how their disputes were setded, so long as 
he could prevent Austria and Russia from fighting and keep 
the League of the Three Emperors in existence. When war 
threatened, he worked indefatigably for this purpose, and it was 
largely through his effc^s that die peace was saved at the 
Congress of Ber^n in 1 878. 

But at that Congress he was compelled to go beyond the 
part he had assigned to himself as “ honest broker ” between 
his allies, and to give his casting vote to Austria as against 
Russia. So at least the Russians said in their disappointment 
at being balked of the Treaty of San Stefano and at being 
compelled to concede the “ Peace with Honour "'which Lord 
Beaconsfield brought back from BerHn. The League of the 
Three Emperors suU stood when the Congress ended and was 
formally renewed three years later, but it never recovered 
from the blow which it received in 1878. Being uncertain of 
his Russian ally, Bismarck now sought other ways of buttressing 
German security. In 1879 he concluded a secret treaty with 
Austria, in which the two Powers contracted to come to each 
other’s assistance if either were attacked by Russia or bV • 
another Power with the support of Russia, an engagement •” . 

which certainly was not in conformity with the spirit, even if 
it could be squared with the letter, of the Three Emperors’ 

League. Two years later (1881) he brought Italy into the Triple 
Alliance with Austria and Germany, and shortly afterwards con- 
cluded a secret treaty with Rumania which made her to aU 
intents and purposes a member of the same group. 

Bismarck’s Diplomacy 

If statesmanship consists in skill and craft, the efforts of 
Bismarck in these years have never been surpassed. All over 
the field he worked with the one aim of promoting the interests 
and security of Germany. By encouraging France to seize 
Tunis he made sure that Italy, which had long cherished the 
dream of possessing that country, would be thrown back into 
dhe arms of Germany. By encouraging Great Britain to occupy 
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^gypt and inciting the French to protest against the occupation, 
helped to drive a wedge between Britain and France. 
^W'herever he saw a chance of dividing nations which might 
he formidable in combination, he was fertile in expedients of 
this kind, and he so worked that his hand should be as httle 
seen as possible by those whom he was manipulating. 

But as time went on the difficulty of keeping his friends 
united, and his enemies divided steadily increased. In 1885 the 
chief part of the work done at the Berlin Congress was destroyed 
by the self-proclaimed union of the two Bulgarias, and sharp 
differences now developed between Russia and Austria about 
the government of the united province. The Tsar took strong 
objection to the efforts of ms cousin. Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg, to estabHsh himself as prince, and desired his own 
nominee to occupy that position. The Austrians objected to 
all the Russian nominees, and finally promoted the candidature 
of Duke Ferdinand of Coburg. .The Serbians, meanwhile, 
demanded compensation ” for the aggrandizement of 
Bulgaria, and, failing to get it, attacked Bulgaria and were 
completely routed at the battle of Slivnitza. Prince Alexander 
greatly distinguished himself in this battle, but as the result 
incurred the wrath both of Austria, which intervened to save 
Serbia, and of Russia, which desired nothing less than that he 
^ould become a hero. In the end he was kidnapped by his 
-own officers under Russian instigation, and after vainly 
endeavouring to appease the Tsar had to retire from the scene. 
For three years together, Russia and Austria glared at each 
other across their frontiers with mobilized or semi-mobihzed 
armies, and it needed all the German Chancellor’s ingenuity 
to keep the peace and play off the one against the other. 

ir* 

Britain, Germany and Russia 

These events take us up to the year 1887 which has been 
called, the zenith of Bismarck’s diplomacy. That year is remark- 
able for two of his most skilful operations. First he persuaded 
the British Government to become a naval parmer of the 
Triple AlHance, and by so doing was enabled to renew the 
Triple Alhance, which had all but foundered on Austria’s 
objection to guarantee the Mediterranean interests and ambi- 
tions of Italy. Negotiations at the beginning of the year 
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brought Britain and Italy together sufficiently to reassure 
Austria, and before the end of the year he had induced Lord 
Salisbury to enter into a formal agreement with Austria and 
Italy for joint action in the Mediterranean which could only 
be aimed at Russia. The British public and Parliament knew 
nothing of this agreement and its very existence remained for 
many years the most closely guarded secret of the Foreign 
Office. 

In the course of the negotiations Bismarck had persuaded 
Lord Salisbury that by pledging her support to Austria and 
Italy, Great Britain would obtain a valuable guarantee against 
the designs of Russia, but that did not at all deter him from the 
second of his achievements of this year — ^the conclusion of 
the secret " Reinsurance Treaty ” with Russia. The Tsar 
Alexander, who had been quarrelling with Austria, refused 
to renew the League of the Three Emperors, but he was 
willing to enter into a secret arrangement whereby Germany 
pledged herself to remain benevolently neutral if Austria 
attacked Russia, and Russia to do the same, if France attacked 
Germany. Austria, who had concluded a similar secret treaty 
with Germany behind the back of Russia in 1879 was now 
repaid in her own coin. Many attempts have been made to 
prove that the Austrian Secret Treaty, the Russian Reinsurance 
Treaty,- the Triple AlHance, and the British-Austro-Italianl- 
Mediterranean Agreement were in verbal conformity witlL- 
one another, but there can at all events be no doubt that 
Bismarck’s manoeuvres with each of his partners in tum-. 
behind the backs of the others were contrary to the spirit 
of loyalty and candour to be expected between aUies. 

There was a brief period during the premiership of Jules 
Ferry when Bismarck endeavoured to make peace with France 
and indued^ her to accept the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
in return for German support of her colonial ambitions. But 
this aided abrupdy in 1885, when Ferry was driven from 
power after the disaster which befell the French expedition in 
Tonquin. His successor, Freycinet, vetoed all flirtations with 
Germany, and appointed as his Minister for War the dasbi'ng 
Boulder, who wrou^t the French public into a high state 
of mihtary ardour by his bellicose speeches and fiery gestures, 
hi the end Boulanger turned out to be only a flashy adventurer 
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who lacked the nerve to seize power when opportunity offered, 
but for two years the ferment in France and the friction with 
Russia over the Bulgarian question left Bismarck in a constant 
state of apprehension lest these two Powers should join hands 
against Germany. In February, 1 888, he came to the Reichstag 
demanding an increase in the German army by 700,000 men 
in order that it might be prepared for a war on two fronts. 

“ We Germans,” he said, “ fear God but nothing else in the 
world.” His speech on this occasion, nevertheless, made it 
evident that he feared a great many things and especially the 
“ war on two fronts ” which might result from a combination 
of France and Russia. 

The Breakdown in Bismarck’s Policy 

Indeed by this time the original idea of winning security 
for Germany by the isolation of France was visibly breaking 
down, and looming ahead was the great divide wmch ranged 
the nations into two armed camps. In the months that remained 
to him Bismarck worked feverishly to patch and mend the 
cracking structure, or, failing this, to find substimtes for it in 
new combinations. Early in 1 8 89 he approached Lord Sahsbury 
with a positive proposal for a British-German Alliance, and 
after waiting three months for an answer, sent his son. Count 
Herbert Bismarck, to London to explore the ground. In 
-^pite of his Mediterranean agreement Lord Sahsbury was stilt 
on the whole an upholder of splendid isolation for Great 
Britain, and pleading the unhappy nature of British parha- 
mentary institutions which made it impossible for statesmen 
to act as they wished, he waved the proposal aside, “ leaving 
it,” in the diplomatic phrase, “ on the table without saying 
yes or no.” 

This was Bismarck’s final disappointment, for his sands 
were now rapidly running out. His old master, William I, 
had died in March, 1888, and after a few months of nominal 
reign as a hopeless invahd, his son, Frederick, had followed 
him to the grave. Wilham 11 was now on the throne, and 
within a few months it became clear that there was no room 
in the Ger man State for an old and illustrious statesman widding 
a unique authority, and an impetuous young man claiimng to 
be supreme and panting to take the direction of affdrs into his 
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own liands. March 10, 18^0, the day of Bismarck’s fall, is 
one of the decisive dates in European Mstory . Germany from 
to time was embarked on what the young Kaiser called 
“ the new course ” which was to take her the whole way 
to her catastrophe in 1918. 


The Great Divide 

Within a few weeks the Kaiser and his new Chancellor 
had decided not to renew the “ Reinsurance Treity ” with 
Russia which Bismarck had regarded as the corner-stone of 
Ms' pohcy in the later years. Russia, thinking herself isolated 
in Europe, now began feeling her way toward France, wMch 
had ahun^t reasons^ir meeting her more than half-way. 
In the following year (1891) the two Powers came to the 
preliminary agreement wMch three years later led to the military 
Dual Affiance. There were many vicissitudes in the negotia- 
tions, and Alexander III had more than one cold fit about the 
propriety of allying himself with the “ disreputable ” French 
Repubhc. But the Germans in these years were again largely 
increasing their army with the openly expressed intention of 
guarding their Eastern frontier, and the Kaiser was claiming 
a position in the Near East, both as friend of the Sultan and 

E lector of his Christian subjects, which was bound to bring 
into collision with Russia. In 1894 the Tsar threw aside 
Ms doubts and scruples and entered into a formal affiance with 
France. From tMs time onwards the competition of Triple 
and Dual Alliance became the dominant factor in European 
politics. 


Hiough the narratives of home and foreign affairs have 
gaierally to be told in separate chapters, it must always be 
remembered that they ran concurrently. Many of the trans- 
actions of these years were httle, if at all, known to the pubhc 
at the time, and it frequendy happened that British Ministers 
were deeply involved in foreign crises of wMch the pubhc 
knew nothing at a time when they seemed to be wholly 
occupied in domestic affairs. 


I 


1886-1895 


CHAPTER II 


FROM THE HGHTIES TO THE NINETIES 

Though the reader of this book is assumed to be familiar with 
the general course of British domestic history up to the year 
1886, a brief outline of the principal events in the immediately 
preceding years may help to the understanding of what 
follows. The classic Conservative Administration of Lord 
Beaconsfield had passed from the scene in 1880 when Mr. 
Gladstone returned to power to form his second Government. 
The life of that Government was a troubled one from beginning 
to end. South Africa, Egypt, India, Russia, and Ireland 
(the rise of Parnell, the Phoenix Park murders, the land question, 
Irish obstruction in ParHament) all presented it with problems 
of the greatest difficulty, and on some of them the group of 
able men composing the Cabinet held differing views, which 
led to dilatory or indecisive action. Its permanent legacy in 
foreign affairs was the occupation of Egypt, but that was marred 
at the time by the mishandling of the Sudan question, and the 
failure to relieve Gordon. In domestic affairs its chief achieve- 
ment was the enfranchisement of the labourer, but on many 
other matters it was greatly divided between its Whig section 
under Lord Hartington (afterwards Duke of Devonshire) 
and its Radical section under Mr. Joseph Chamberlain ; and 
in June, 1885, it came to an abrupt end, nominally on the defeat 
of an item in its Budget, but in reafity through the dissensions 
of its members. Lord Safisbury succeeded as Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary, with a stop-gap Government which 
carried on until its defeat in the new Parliament in the following 
January, and the next few months were mainly occupied with 
the General Election which took place in November. The 
chief feature of this was Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign with 
his “ Unauthorized Programme ” which seemed to open up 
a new era of advanced politics, and joyfully welcomed 
both by the newly enfranchised labomer who was promised 
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“three acres and a cow” and by large numbers of town 
workmen. 

The hopes raised at die election were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Under the new franchise Ireland for the first time 
returned a great majority of Pamellites and Home Rulers 
to the Imperial Parliament (85 out ofa total ofios), and though 
the Liberals came back in a substantial majority, it was a 
litde short of the number required to defeat a possible com- 
bination of Irish and Conservatives. Since it was quite certain 
dvat the Irish would vote with any Opposition against any 
Government which did not espouse their cause, it was now clear 
that a Liberal Government must eLther rely on Conservative 
support in resisting the Irish demand or be pr^arel to con- 
cede it. Mr. Gladstone was prepared, hi the unceasing confliet 
between coercion and conciliation among his colleagues in 
the previous Parliament, he had more and more leant to con- 
ciliation, and he considered the return of a great Irish majority 
demanding Home Rule to be a decisive new fact which a 
Liberal and democratic party was boimd to face.^ Before 
Christmas, 1885, he had committed himself to Irish Home 
Rule, without, as appeared afterwards, consulting more than 
a few of his colleagues. He thereby caused a schism in the 
Liberal party which was profoundly to affect British politics 
for the next generation. 

When the new Parliament assembled, the Liberals were 
united in turning the Conservative Government out of office, 
but deeply divided when Mr. Gladstone produced his Home 
Rule Bnl. The defection of the WTiigs under Lord Hartington 
was ejcpected, but the final and crushing blow was the refiisal 
ofjohn Bright and Mr. Chamberlain to follow Mr. Gladstone’s 
lead. This sealed the fate of his Home Rule BiU, which was 
rejected in the House of Commons by a majority of 30. In 
the election wliich followed the covmtry endorsed this decision, 
said Lord Sahsbury returned to power with a Conservative 
Government which, with the support of 74 Liberal Unionists, 
had a majority of 1 10 in the new House. To defend the Union 
and prevent the “ disintegration of the Empire ” were said 

^ Or indeed any party, for he offered his support to Conservative 
Mnisters, if they would face it, and the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord 
Carnarvon, who had had aiis^tcrview with Mr Parnell before the election, 
seemed at one moment indin^ to do so. 
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n,!f Government, and Mr. 

Uunibcrlam, the former Radical leader, devoted himself to 
^ icin win a -whole-heartedness which was an unpleasant 

surprise to his former friends. 

11 proposed to accompany his Home Rule 

iHli With a large scheme of land purchase, and in these days 
I he land question was only less, if at all less, important than 
uic question of Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone’s policy having 
wen rejected, the Irish retaliated with a violent agrarian 
.-igitation on a carefully organized “Plan of Campaign’’ for 
vyithliolding all rents beyond the amount that they considered 
lair and applying the balance to an organized campaign for 
b<»ycotting landlords and resisting evictions. To meet this 
ihe (lovernmcnt armed themselves with exceptional coercive 
powers which were drastically administered by the new Chief 
Secretary, Lord SaUsbury’s nephew, Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
1 ‘or the next four years Government and Chief Secretary 
were cn|;agcd in perpetual struggles with the Irish members, 
many of whom were imprisoned under the “ Crimes Act.” 

I'ccling was greatly stirred on both sides of the Channel by 
various incidents in this conflict, and especially the determina- 
tion of the Government to treat Irish political ofienders as 
^•onln^on criminals ; and the new Chief Secretary, who till 
t hen had becti regarded as little more than a clever amateur in 
jsidilics, won himself the appellation of “ bloody Balfour.” 
*’ Rcinember Mitchclstown ” — the scene of an eviction at 
wlmh the Chief Secretary instructed the police “not to 
lieiiitate to shoot ” — was for many years a batde-cry of the Irish. 
Mr. Balfour was fighting on difficult ground, for the Irish 
land system was admitted to be one of the worst in the world, 
and the grievances of the Irish tenants were very real. The 
CJovemiiient endeavoured to aUay them by extending the 
owralion of judicial rents fixed by the land-courts set up 
under previous legislation, and by providing more money 
lor laml purcliasc, but experience was to prove that there was 
no remedy short of a complete buying-out of the landlords, 
ami this was spread over many years. In the meanume Lord 
Sahsbui y prescribed “ twenty years of resolute Government 

as the right solution ofthe Irish problem. 

The principal events in foreign policy during this Govern- 
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ment— die conclusion of the Mediterranean Agreement of 
1887, and the rejection of Prince Bismarck’s overture for a 
British-German ahiance— have been described in the previous 
chapter. In the tangled affairs of the Near East Lord Salisbury 
steered clear of the quarrel between Austria and Russia, and, 
to Bismarck’s astonishment and annoyance, turned his back 
on the Treaty of Berlin, and refused to join the other Povsrers 
in rc-estabhshing the status quo in Bulgaria and East RumeHa 
for which his former chief. Lord Beaconsfield, had been ready 
to go to war only eight years previously. He had never been 
a zealous supporter of this pohcy, and in these years he is seen 
gradually veering away from the pro-Turkish tradition of 
bis party-T-the “ backing of the wrong horse,” as he called it 
at a later period. But he retained his suspicions of Russia 
and looked to the Triple Alhance to keep her in check. 

The Death of Lord Iddeslei^h 

When he formed his second Government in July, 1886, 
Lord Salisbury made Lord Iddesleigh, better known as Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Foreign Secretary. There was no more 
respected member of the Tory parry, and if long service, high 
character, gentle manners, and a wdl-eamed reputation as the 
best of Conservative financiers were qualifications for this post, 
he was well chosen. But he was scarcely a match for Bismarck, 
who was using all his wiles to induce Great Britain to take 
the chestnuts out of the fixe in Bulgaria and so save himself 
fix)m the necessity of backing Austria against Russia. Lord 
Iddesleigh came perilously near to playing Bismarck’s game 
in the month of September, thereby drawing a protest from 
Lord Randolph Churchill who gave the sotmd advice that 
Great Britain should do nothing unless she was sure of German 
as weU as Austrian joint action. The British course was a 
wavering one during the next few weeks, and when Lord 
Salisbury reconstructed liis Government after Lord Randolph’s 
resignation he decided to take the Foreign Office himself. It was 
a pamful decision for his old friend, Lord Iddesleigh, and the 
more so since he was left to learn of it for the first time in the 
newspapers. The same afternoon he called at Downing Street, 
and fell dead from heart disease in the presence of the Prime 
Minister. “ As I looked upon the dead body stretched before 
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me I felt that politics was a cursed profession,” wrote Lord 
Salisbury in answer to a letter of condolence from Lord 
Randolph. Mr. Gladstone had said that a Prime Minister in 
forming a Government must act like a butcher, but he had 
not seen any of his victims fall dead at his feet. 

Lord Salisbury and Egypt 

In 1887 Lord Salisbury’s Government aU but decided to 
evacuate Egypt. In the eyes of Conservative Ministers the 
occupation of that country was a legacy from the previous 
Liberal Government which they had no great desire to take 
up. It was associated with evil memories, like the death of 
Gordon, and raised all manner of difficult questions for 
the future. In 1885 Lord Randolph Churchill told Count 
Herbert Bismarck that he was much more concerned about 
Herat than about Egypt. It was, accordingly, one of Lord 
Sahsbury’s first acts on becoming Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary in 1885 to send Sir Heiyy Drummond Wolff to 
Constantinople to negotiate with the Sultan for the evacuation 
of the country. The negotiations resulted in the signing of 
a Convention (May 22, 1887) whereby the British occupation 
was to come to an end in three years, but Great Britain was to 
have the right to prolong or renew it, if either internal peace 
or external security were seriously threatened. France and 
Russia, however, raised strong objection to this provision 
and under pressure from the Sultan withdrew and dechned 
to ratify the Convention. The French afterwards bitterly 
regretted their action, which, as it turned out, was to leave 
the British occupation without serious challenge for an 
indefinite number of years. During the next twenty years fhe 
administration of Egypt under Lord Cromer was to be one of 
the greatest and most beneficent achievements of British 
irnperialism. Having no nominal authority beyond that of 
Agent or Consul-General, and hving in great simplicity, he 
yet to all intents and purposes governed the country, and with | 
the aid of an exceptionally able staff, set its finances in order, 
banished corruption, and carried through great engineering 
works which increased its water-supply and gready added to 
the prosperity of its peasantry. 
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The Partition of .^ica 

The struggle between the European Powers fcr possessions 
in Africa was a large part of foreign policy between 1886 
and 1890. For the first ten years after the Franco-German 
War, Prince Bismarck had declared Germany to be a ** sated 
Power, which not only had no ambition to obtain colonies 
hersdf but actually desired her neighbours — and especially 
tiiose who might give trouble to her in Europe — to be kept 
occupied in colonid expansion. But this was not an acceptable 
doctrine to German merchants and industrialists, who saw 
themselves being shut out ftom a lucrative trade by foreign 
competitors who raised tariff walls round their colonies as 
soon as they acquired them. The Germans watched jealously 
while King Leopold, the King of the Belgians, developed his 
scheme for a vast Congo State — notorious in later days for 
its cruel treatment of the natives — and when even litde Pormgal 
sought to acquire a great belt of territory, including the chief 
part of what is now called Rhodesia, stretching ftom Angola 
on the west coast to Mozambique on the east. Early in the 
eighties the cry went up ftom Germany that she too must 
have her place in the sun, and under this pressure Bismarck 
entered the field. 

Thinking their position secure British Ministers had been 
slow to move, and were mipleasantly surprised when the 
German Chancellor started a Atigorous diplomatic offensive 
and made himself extremely disagreeable to Lord Granville, 
then Foreign Minister, threatening to make trouble every- 
wi^re for Great Britain if she did not fall in with his plans 
£ot expansion in Africa. There was in those days no great 
enthusiasm m Downing Street for African colonies, and for 
the sake of a quiet life the Government conceded a good deal. 
Germany thus got her colony of South-West Africa (with 
the. exception of Walfish Bay) and proclaimed Protectorates 
over Togoland and the Cameroons, having just got in ftont 
of the British Consul, who had been instructed to hoist the 
British flag over some part of the same region. 

French and British, meanwhile, were racing each other for 
the control of the lower Niger, but here the British National 
Afiican Company, afterwards the Royal Niger Company, 
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under the spirited leadership of Sir Taubman Goldie, distanced 
their rivals and eventually bought them out. France in these 
years had acquired Tunisia, and was extending her influence 
in Morocco, but she had her eye also on Central Africa and 
cherished far-reaching ambitions for extending the French 
Congo to the head-waters of the Nile. These received their 
final check when Major Marchand encountered Kitchener at 
Fashoda in 1898, but by this time the French had made good 
their claim to a large part of the intervening territory, the 
Upper Nile, Senegal, Lake Chad, etc., and when the Great 
War came drew from it a large number of black and Senegalese 
troops. Italy too was in the field seeking to obtain a footing 
on the Red Sea coast in Somaliland and Eritrea, where she 
established herself after serious reverses at the hands of the 
Abyssinians ; and Spain entered large and vague claims to parts 
of Morocco and the north-west coast. During the same years 
Great Britain and Germany were in perpetual conflict about 
the east coast, but after hard bargaining, in the course of which 
Lord Salisbury ceded Hchgoland to Germany in return for a 
British Protectorate over the dominions of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, the Hmits of German East Africa were laid down and 
Uganda definitely assigned to Great Britain. 

These rivalries, and the perpetual claims and counter-claims 
to which they gave rise, as explorers and adventurers crossed 
each other’s tracks and hoisted their respective flags on the 
same ground, had serious results upon the relations of the 
Powers. At a conference in Berlin in February, 1885, an 
effort had been made to lay down rules for the Congo and 
Niger haiyiiis* but these were very imperfectly observed even 
in that region, Mid elsewhere the scramble continued unabated 
until 1 890-1, when a scries of treaties was concluded between 
the Powers, which were in effect a partition of Africa. Under 
a British-German agreement, the two Powers defined their 
spheres of influence in East, West and South-West Africa ; 
and under a similar agreement. Prance recognized British 
influaice between the Niger and Lake Chad in return for 
British recogtudon of the French Protectorate over Madagascar, 
and French influence in theJSahara and the North-West. 
This was fer from the end of the story. Even more exciting 
phases were to come when^^Cccil Rhodes appeared on the 
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scene and began working northwards ft&m the sowih, and 
when Marchand appeared on the Nile the British' re- 
conquest of the Sudan. But the treadcs of 1890-1 served to 
keep the peace and abate the more serious friction for tlie 
time being. 

Domestic Affairs 

Lord Salisbury's Government suffered a sharp blow a few 
months after it was formed from the impetuous resigrutioii of 
its Chaneddor of the Exchequer, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
as a protest against extravagant expenditure. That ended pre- 
maturely ^ career of one of the most brilliant Ruperts of 
politics, whose audacious speeches and advocacy of “ Tory 
democracy” had been of great service to his party. Lord 
Randolph said afterwards that he had “ forgotten Goschen," 
a former Liberal Minister and recognized authority on finance, 
who succeeded him at the Exchequer, and made his term of 
office memorable by die conversion of Consols to af per 
cent. As a starting-point in the unfolding story of national 
finance, it may be convenient for the reader to tear in mind 
that the Budget from which Lord Randolph Churchill recoiled 
in horror was a “ ninety million Budget,” ami that in 18H7 
Mr. Goschen effectively dished his prcdece.s.sor by bringing 
the national expenditure down to £iy,ooo,ooo, and reducing 
the income-tax from sevenpenee to sixpence. 

Queen Victorias Jubilee 

The supreme moment in the year 1887 wa.s tlue great 
ceremonial in Westminster Abbey on June 21 ttMKjleorare 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. Surrounded by an imposing 
company of royal guests from Europe, Indian princes, Britisn 
statesmen, officials and soldiers, and Ministers from the self- 
governing colonies, the Queen gave thanks for the fifty ye.irs 
of her reign. It was the first of the festivals of British 
ism and everything conspired to lend lustre to the occasion. 
The Empire, which till then had taken itself for granted, seemed 
suddenly to have become self<t>nscit>us. It was the tliemc of 
eloquent perorations, and inspired writers and poets to their 
highest efforts. All the omens were said to be auspicious. 
The great conspiracy to disintegrate the United Kingdom had 
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been defeated; India was loyal, the self-governing colonies 
offered their homage. The Queen’s Masters were men 
whom she trusted, and who could be trusted to uphold the 
dignity and prestige of Great Britain in Europe and over 
the seas. 

The occasion marked the first effort to bring the self- 
governing dominions, or colonies as they were stiU called, 
into council with the Imperial Government. The Colonial 
Ministers who came as delegates to the Jubilee assembled in 
conference, discussed various legal and teclmical questions and 
were addressed by Lord Salisbury, who deprecated all am- 
bitious constitutional schemes, and described the plans for 
Imperial Federation, which were already in the air, as “ nebulous 
matter which in the course of ages would cool down into 
material and practical results.” In the present age he was not 
for a general Union or a Zollverein — an Empire behind a 
tariff wall — but for a Kriegsverein — a combination for purposes 
of self-defence. He dwelt on the importance of the “ shield 
thrown over the colonies by the Imperial coimexion,” and 
said that their unity rested on the “ most solid and reasonable 
foundations of self-interest and security.” 

Local Government 

In domestic politics the chief acliievements of the Govern- 
ment were the reform of local government by the Act of 1888, 
which established elective Councils in the Counties and 
County Boroughs of Great Britain, and the abolition of fees 
in elementary schools (1891). The London County Council, 
which was established by a special Act, astonished and alarmed 
its parents by falling into the hands of a vigorous Progressive 
majority, largely influenced by Fabian SociaUsts, which did 
important and useful work for London during the next 
twenty years. Its first chairman was Lord Rosebery, who 
greatly added to liis own reputation by the skill and energy 
with which 'he launched the new authority on its career. 
Eleven years later (1899) another Unionist Government passed 
another Act creating twenty-eight London Boroughs, each 
with its separate mayor and municipaUty — largely, it was 
thought at the time, to limit the activities and ambitions of the 
County Council. 
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From the year 1888 onwards the Government seemed to be 
losing ground in the country. Liberals, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
indefatigable leadership, had been active in educating the 
public on the Irish question and in 1891 they laimched their 

Newcastle Programme ” which opened up a long vista of 
social reform. They were greatly encouraged in tihe spring 
of 1890 by the exposure in the Parnell Commission of the 
Pigott forgeries, purporting to implicate the Irish leader in 
the Phoenix Park murders, to which Ministers and the Umoni^t 
party had rashly pinned their faith. Pigott, the forget, 
collapsed in the witness-box under the merciless cross-^ 
examination of Sir Charles Russell— afterwards Lord Chief 
Justice — ^and fled to Spain, where he conamitted smeide. 

Everything now seemed to point to the return of Mr. 
Gladstone to power with a great majority. But in the autumn 
of 1890 there came the shattering blow of the PameU Divorce, 
and— equally damaging — the schism in the Irish party to 
which it gave rise. Parnell’s intrigue with Mrs. O’Shea had 
for long been a very open secret, but it was the kind of secret 
which would not bear exposure either to Cathohe Ireland or 
to Protestant England, and in the confusion which followed, 
British fears of Irish Home Rule revived and die Unionist 
party recovered much of its lost ground. When the election 
came in July, 1892, the Liberals struggled back with a majority 
of no more than 4.0, including the Irish, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
majority in liis citadel at Midlothian had dwindled from 
4000 to 690 

Mr. Gladstone s Last Government 

The Liberal leaders confided to one another that such a 
victory was worse than a defeat. Mr. Gladstone himself had 
declared it to be highly desirable that any party which pro- 
pounded a solution of the Irish question should have a majority 
independent of the Irish party, and he now fomid himself 
dependent for even a bare majority on the Irish party which 
itself was deeply divided. But nothing daunted this old 
warrior, and when the new Parliament assembled, Liberals 
and Irish voted together to displace the Unionist Government, 
and decided to proceed as if they were entrenched in power 
with all the parliamentary forces behind them. 


i 
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Mr, Gladstone thus formed his fourth and last Administra- 
tion. It was a Government of all the talents with able and dis- 
tinguished men in the chief departments. It contained three 
future Prime Ministers, Lord Rosebery as Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman as Secretary for War, and Mr. 
Asquith at the Home Office. Mr. John Morley, a famous 
man of letters who had ralHed to Mr. Gladstone in 1886, 
was again Irish Chief Secretary. Witliin a week of his 
appointment he had suspended the Crimes Act, and in 
his own words ‘‘ lifted Coercion off the back of Ireland.” 
Ministers decided at once that, though Liberal legislation 
might be difficult, they would do their utmost to make 
administration progressive. Home Office, Education Office, 
Local Government Board, set to work to infuse a Liberal 
spirit into the departments and were soon engaged in sharp 
controversy with those who preferred the old ways. In the 
meantime Mr. Gladstone was again at work on the formid- 
able task of preparing and carrying through the House of 
Commons a Home Rule Bill for Ireland, undeterred by the 
certain doom which awaited it at the hands of the House 
of Lords. 

It was, for a man of eighty-five, an amazing performance to 
which even his most persistent opponents bore tribiiii “I 
have known Mr. Gladstone for more than seventh years,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain in a speech at Birmingham shordy after 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement in 1894, “ and never have I known 
his energy more remarkable, his resources more infinite, his 
eloquence more persuasive, or his skill in debate more admir- 
able than during the last twelve months, and during the course 
of the discussions on the Home Rule Bill.” Day after day 
and up to midnight and beyond the old Prime Minister was 
in his place in the House of Commons, drawing the fire and 
returning it, picking up every challenge, inexhaustible in 
persuasion and remonstrance, and no less in the parliamentary 
arts of turning corners and parrying thrusts. It was all useless. 
No argument about the strictly subordinate character of the 
proposed Irish ParHament prevailed against the view of its 
opponents that it meant separation and the disruption of the 
Empire. When the Bill reached the House of Lords it was 
rejected by a majority of 419 to 41 on its second reading 
$ 
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(September 8, 1893)- ParHamentary Home Rule was thus 

buried for nearly twenty years. , , 1 T;u«ro1 

Before the end of 1893 the Lords had attacked other Literal 
legislation, laying heavy hands on the Parish Councds Bi , 
and so amending the Employers’ Liability Bill that the Cabinet 
decided to abandon it. There was clearly little to bo done by 
legislation which was liable to this handling in the second 
Chamber. Mr. Gladstone was for dissolving Parliament and 
making another appeal to the country, this time covering the 
whole issue of Lords and Commons. His colleagues thought 
otherwise, and saw advantage in pursuing Liberal ideas in the 
field of finance, at that time supposed to be out of reach of 
the House of Lords. But Mr. Gladstone’s eyesight was failing, 
and he had Httle heart for other causes than that to which he 
had dedicated the last years of his life. In March, 1894, he 
found himself at variance with his colleagues about the Naval 
estimates which they thought necessary for the coining year. 
The stem economist in him rebelled against expenditure for 
more armaments in a world which he hoped would be at 
peace, and he insisted on resigning. He pleaded his eyesight 
as the cause, but there were other causes. 

Queen Victoria parted from him without regret. She had 
never fiargiven the defeat at his hands of her favourite Prime 
Minister, Lord Beaconsfield, and she considered the whole of 
his later career to have been mischievous and subversive. In 
/the memorandum in which he has recorded his final audience 
with the Queen he. describes the conversation as “ neither here 
nor there.” “ There was not a syllable on the past, except a 
repetition, an emphatic repetition, of the thanks she had long 
ago amply rendered for what I had done, a service of no 
great merit, in the matter of the Duke of Coburg, and which 
I assured her would not now escape my notice if occasion 
should arise. There was the question of eyes and cars, of 
German versus Enghsh ocuHsts, she believing in the CJcrnian 
as decidedly superior. Some reference to my wife, with whom 
she had had an interview and ended it aflfectionatcly — and 
various nothings.” She did not discuss'public affairs with him 
or ask his advice about his successor. In this her parting with 
the most illustrious of her Prime Ministers after sixty years’ 
service, Mr. Gladstone saw “ a great sincerity.” 
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Lord Rosebery, Prime Minister 1894-5 

The Queen set speculation at rest about Mr. Gladstone’s 
successor by sending for Lord Rosebery, then Foreign Secretary. 
It was withui the discretion of the Cabinet to accept him or 
not, and by refusing to serve under him Ministers might have 
compelled a different choice. Sir Wilham Harcourt, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was greatly Lord Rosebery’s 
senior, and he had all the advantages in what parHamentarians 
call “ claims.” But he had a quick temper, and though 
easily appeased himself when a storm had blown over, had 
inflicted wounds on a great many of his colleagues which they 
did not so easily forget. They asked themselves what, if he 
was so difficult as Chancellor of the Exchequer, would he be 
hke as Prime Minister > The Queen’s choice reheved them of 
the necessity of answering the question, and they accepted it 
without demur. But Harcourt, who was a formidable man 
in debate, had many warm supporters in the House of Com- 
mons and in the country, and these judged that a sound 
Radical and great House of Commons man had been passed 
over for a young peer who was supposed to be a Whig and 
a J ing o. Morley, who at the beginning had supported 
Rosebery, was dissatisfied with the distribution of places in 
the new Government, and became one of the Prime Minister s 
severest critics from that time onwards. This breach between 
the Prime Minister leading the party in the House of Lords 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer leading it in the Commons 
led to perpetual friction m the Cabinet and division among 
tire rank and file. A year of office on these conditions broke 
Lord Rosebery’s nerve and reduced him to chronic sleepless- 
ness. He said at the end that the position of a Prime Mimster 
in the House of Lords was an impossible one unless he had a 
twin to lead in the House of Commons, and he vowed that 
he would never again be Prime Minister, or accept office in 
any Government except on his own terms. 

Sir William Harcourt’ s Budget 

The parhamentary honours of the last year of the Govern- 
ment fell nevertheless to Sir WdUam Harcourt, whose Budget 
extending the old probate duties to all property, real and 
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personal, passing at death, occupied the chief part of the 
session of 1895 and was the subject of heated controversy. 
The amounts levied, which rose to a maximum of 8 per cent, 
on the largest estates, may seem merciful by the standard set 
in later times, but the principle was new, and Conservatives 
professed to see in it the dismantling of ancient homes and the 
ruin of the countryside. It added to their exasperation that, 
according to the rule held inviolable until fifteen years later, 
this measure was beyond the reach of the House of Lords, 
which would have shown it scant mercy if it had had the 
chance. The Budget had its opponents even in the Liberal 
party, and the Prime Minister himself was supposed to have 
been only a reluctant convert, but Sir Wilham had his way, 
and the taxes were carried substantially as he proposed. They 
had none of the immediate effects predicted of them ; with 
wealth increasing, the rich men who were hardest hit easily 
absorbed them, and Conservative as well as Liberal Chancellors 
of the Exchequer came to regard them as an invaluable source 
of revenue. It was reserved for a future generation in stress of 
circumstances unimagined in 1894 to raise them to a level at 
which they had undoubtedly some of the results predicted by 
alarmists in that year. 

The Government staggered on into the summer of 1895, 
adding to its other burdens a heroic attempt to pass a Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill with a majority which was seldom 
more than twenty, and which, with the slightest lack of 
vigilance, might be wiped out. Liberal members almost 
lived in the House of Commons and the session was long 
remembered as the most arduous in their experience. But 
the end was inevitable, and it came in a snap division on the 
vote for cordite in the Army estimates. The point at issue 
was trivial, but Ministers had reached the end of their tether 
and accepted the division with relief. 

Liberal Achievements and Dissensions 

When the Liberal Government was formed in 1892 very 
few had thought it possible that it could live for more than 
a vear, and its survival for three years surpassed all expectations. 
Though its principal measures were doomed to failure, it 
played an important part in parhamentary history. It set a 
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new example in administration, and some of its members 
notably Asquith at the Home Office, and Acland at ffie 
Education Office, left a lasting mark on their departments. 
It gave the fmt serious impetus to social reform, and kindled 
new hopes in its younger supporters, who welcomed any 
departure from conventional party pohtics. It opened the 
battle with the House of Lords which was to come to its 
issue seventeen years later. In all these respects it blazed new 
trails, and niade a definite breach between the new Liberalism 
and the Whig individualism of previous years. 

Foreign affairs were by no means uneventful during the 
three years of this Government. There was perpetual friction 
with France, wliich pursued what was called at the time a 
“ policy of pin-pricks ” in Egypt, Siam, Madagascar, Morocco, 
and anywhere else in the world where the interests of the 
two countries were in contact. On the evening of July 30, 
1893, a report reached London that a French naval squadron 
had peremptorily ordered the withdrawal of British gunboats 
in Siam, and for forty-eight hours it was in doubt whether rht«g 
would not lead immediately to war. In the cool hght of day 
tlic incident was explained as a misunderstanding, and was 
wound up by a suitable explanation ; but it caused great excite— 
mcnt while it lasted, and the German Emperor, who happened 
to be visiting Cowes, leapt to the idea of a great war in which. 
France would be worsted and Great Britain compelled to join, 
her fortunes to those of the Triple Alhance. This turned out 
to be only the dream — or nightmare — of a day. 

'Fhese foreign affairs revealed a sharp line of cleav^e in 
the Liberal party between Radical “ little Englanders ” who. 
favoured a policy of non-intervention and disarmament, 
and “ Liberal Imperialists ” who wished their party to keep 
abreast of the movement towards expansion and self-assertion 
wliich was stirring all the nations in the last years of the 
century. Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley belonged 
to the former school. Lord Rosebery and the Under-Secretary 
for ibreign Affairs, Sir Edward Grey, to the latter. The 
“little Englanders” had looked on uneasily when Lord 
Rosebery used firm language to the French about the inddent 
in Siam in 1893, and again in 1895 when the “&ey 
declaration ” was formulated warning the French that their 
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appearance in the Upper Nile would be regarded as an 
“ unfriendly act ” by the British Government. Though 
Harcourt and Morley were parties to these proceedings, they 
detected “jingoism” in the tone and manner of their col- 
r leagues, and a schism started between the two schools which 
lasted right up to the Great War, if indeed it ended then. 

' It was the old contention between Palmerston and John 
Bright in a new form, and represented a real difference of 
^ temperament and outlook which was not easily composed 
? between men of the same party. Lord Rosebery and Sir 

j Edward Grey stood frankly for continuity of foreign policy 

; dirough changes of Government; the “little Englanders” 

! regarded the estabhshed pohcy, when the Liberals took office 
in 1892, as a legacy from the Tory jingoism of Lord Beacons- 
[: field and greatly wished it to be changed. 

These personal and pohtical differences threw the Liberal 
; party into confusion when the election came in August, 1895. 

: Different leaders hoisted different standards, the Prime Minister 

i appealing for a majority to deal with the House of Lords, 

I while Morley put Home Rule first, and Harcourt, who lost 

his seat at Derby, devoted the chief part of his campaign to 
' Local Option for pubHc-house Hcences. In the result the 
f Liberal party was heavily defeated, and the Unionists returned 
i to power with a majority of 152. 

I The Liberal leaders continued to be distracted by their 
I dissensions out of office as in it. In 1896 Mr. Gladstone came 
I out of his retirement to advocate strong action against the 
Turks for the prevention of Armenian massacres, whereupon 
^ Lord Rosebery resigned his leadership on the gound that 
Mr. Gladstone had made his position impossible by advocating 
a pohcy which he thought too dangerous. Two years later 
>1’ Sir WilHam Harcourt resigned his leadership on the ground 
that it had been made impossible by the action of Lord Rose- 
bery and his friends. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
succeeded Harcourt, was a man of tough fibre and more 
equable temperament, but he too hved an uneasy life before 
his position was secure. 
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CHAPTER III 


UNIONISM IN POWER 

By the middle of August, 1895, Lord Salisbury was again in 
office, and the Unionist party entered upon its longest con- 
tinuous stretch of power. It was now the Conservative party 
with a difference, for the Liberal Unionists had decided to 
enter the Government, the Duke of Devonshire (as Lord 
Harrington had now become) being appointed Lord President 
of the Council, and Mr. Chamberlain Colonial Secretary. 
The main object of the Government in domestic politics 
was to resist Home Rule, and except for a serviceable 
extension of Employers’ Liability and certain cautious changes 
in the Irish land laws, its legislation was unimportant. But 
its general tone and spirit were in harmony with the spirit 
of the times. Imperialism was the watchword of the hour, 
and in the popular mind the new Government stood not 
only for the integrity of the Empire threatened by Irish 
separatists, but for its expansion by a spirited colonial policy. 
Poets and literary men, Kipling, Henley and others, wrote of 
the glories of Empire, sang songs of the sword, and extolled 
the martial virtues; statesmen and politicians abounded in 
eloquent perorations on the same theme. A new Elizabethan 
era was said to be dawning. The fame of Cecil Rhodes was 
at its highest, and his great design of British dominion from 
the Cape to the Zambesi and an “ all-red ” British route from 
the Cape to Cairo was in high favour. To develop new 
markets for British traders threatened by competition in Europe, 
and with that object to carry the flag into all promising but 
unexploited regions was the declared policy of the new 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, who seemed to have 
exactly the pushful and enterprising spirit that the times 
demanded. 
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Venezuela and the U.S.A. 

Lord Salisbury had not been many months in office before 
he found himself involved in a sharp dispute with the United 
States on the question of the boundary between the State of 
Venezuela and British Guiana. It was in itself a trivial affair, 
concerning a few square miles of swamp and jungle, but 
President Cleveland saw in it a challenge to the Am erican 
Monroe Doctrine, which since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century had been a diplomatic sign-post warning European 
Governments off intervention on the American Continent, 
y In their dispute with Great Britain, the Venezuelans appealed 
to die Government 'of the United States, which warmly 
espoused their cause and aimoimced through the President 
that it would resist by every means in its power as a wilful 
aggression upon its rights and interests ” the appropriation by 
I, Britain of any territory which “ after investigation it 

. had deternained of right belonged to Venezuela.” President 
Cleveland added that in saying this he “ was fully ahve to the 
. - responsibihty incurred and to the consequences thar ma y 
y follow.” (December, 1895.) 

Lord Sahsbury, who appears to have forgotten the Monroe 
Doctrine, was greatly astonished at this language, and for a 
'C' short time there was ominous talk about the “ consequences ” 
g indicated in this passage. Angry dispatches passed between 
the two Governments, and for some months it looked as if 
[i no solution could be found. But both the British and 
V American pubhcs were keenly ahve to the absurdity and 
wickedness of starting a great war on a matter about which 
J^ heither of them cared two straws, and after an interval 
- in which it remained dormant, the question was settled 
^>amicably by arbitration (1899). The incident was, never- 
^theless, a sharp warning of possible causes of trouble with 
|:|he United States to which, till then, scarcely a thought 
^kad been given. In 1903, when it was a question of collecting 
; i^bts with the aid of gun-boats in the same Central American 
??State, Germany drew down upon herself an even sharper 
warning, but on this occasion the British Government, which 
had learnt from experience, was careful not to offend American 
susceptibilities. 
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The Jameson Raid 


Before the year 1895 was out, South Africa, on which the 
highest hopes were built, had involved the Government in 
serious trouble. The discovery of gold in the Transvaal had 
caused a bitter quarrel between Dutch and British in that 
State. President Kruger and his Dutch burghen, though very- 
willing that the gold should be worked in so far as it enriched 
their country, were extremely unwilling to admit the gold- 
seekers on terms of equaHty with their own citizens. They 
saw themselves in danger of being swamped by a crowd of 
new-comers under British influence, and sought safety by 
imposing disabihties which the new-comers greatly resented. 
All through the years 1894-1895, the latter were laying their 
plans to throw off the Kruger yoke. There was to be a 
“ bloodless revolution ” in Johannesburg, the centre of the 
mining industry, and this was to be supported at the critical 
moment by an incursion of Chartered Company’s troops, 
which the Colom'al Office had somewhat incautiously per- 
mitted to be brought down from the north to a strip of 
territory on the Bechuanaland border of the Transvaal - 
Kruger, it was anticipated, would be helpless between the 
rising from within and the attack from without, and would 
accept the inevitable vrithout serious resistance. 

The sequel unfortunately was far otherwise. Dissensions 
broke out among the conspirators; some wanted the ne-w 
regime to be under the British flag ; others wished for a new 
independent repubhc ; very few were willing to face a struggle 
in arms with President Kruger, who had learnt of their plans 
and was evidently preparing to meet them. In the middle of 
this confusion Dr. Jameson broke loose and made a dash fdi 
Johannesburg with his 500 troopers. (December 31, 1895.’ 
It was a feather-brained enterprise, doomed to failure frorr 
the start, and he and his men were easily intercepted anc 
captured by the Boers. A falsely dated letter, evidentl 
prepared beforehand, suggesting that he had atted on sz 
urgent call to rescue women and children in Johannesbvirs 
added to the mortification of the whole sorry business. 
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Jlesults of the Raid 

I The effects were lamentable both in Africa and in Europe, 

f Rhodes’s life-long policy of working with the Dutch was 

; ciestroyed at a stroke. All the Dutch throughout the sub- 
;• continent raUied to the Transvaal ; the foundations were laid 
for an aUiance between the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
; State, which hitherto had been friendly to the British. 

; This was bad enough, but European comphcations followed. 

■ The German Emperor, who all through the previous year 
f had been manifesting his sympathy with the Boers, now sent 
a. telegram to President Kruger, expressing “ sincere con- 
gratulations that, supported by your people, without appealing 
for the help of friendly Powers, you have succeeded by your 
; own energetic action against armed bands which invaded your 
country as disturbers of the peace, and have thus been enabled 
to restore peace and safeguard the independence of the country 
against attacks from outside.” (January 3, 1896.) At the 
same time he instructed the German Ambassador in London 
to inquire “ at once in the proper official quarter whether the 
British Government approves of the crossing of the frontier 
o£ the Transvaal State by the Chartered Company’s troops,” 

. and, if he gained the impression that it did, to ask for his 
t passports. The Ambassador wisely kept this communication 
^ in his pocket, and having, as he records, “ spoken no word 
I to Lord Salisbury which could be construed as a threat,” 
ft- easily obtained the desired disclaimer and an assurance that 
• the raiders would be faithfully dealt with when the facts had 
been ascertained. But the Emperor’s telegram kindled wrath in 
Great Britain, and turned mortification at Jameson’s fiasco into 
r a new channel. President Kruger was now said to be displayed 
f‘ in his true colours — ^intriguing with the German Emperor and 
I - .relying on his aid to defy the British power in South Africa. 

1 " • Self-respect was restored ; the Government mobiHzed a flying 
j^quadron , and it was widely believed that the raid was a gallant, if 
misguided effort, to thwart a German conspiracy in South Africa. 

; 'The South African Committee 

All this was highly unfavourable to the cool counsels and 
.. even-handed justice which the situation demanded. The 
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Boer Government acted wisely in releasing Dr. Jameson and 
his troopers and handing them over to the Imperial authorities 
for trial at home, but largely neutrahzed this act by proceeding 
rigorously against the Johannesburg conspirators, four of 
whom were actually sentenced to death, though the sentence 
was afterwards commuted to fines and terms of imprisonment. 
London retaliated by making a hero of Jameson, and he and 
his men were thought to have more than expiated their oflfence 
when they were tried and sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The Government meanwhile had promised a strict 
inquiry into the whole affair, including the allegations of its own 
comphcity, and a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to pursue the investigation. 

This committee sat during the first six months of 1897, 
and finally produced a Report which denounced Rhodes 
and gravely censured two colonial officials in South Afiica, 
but returned a decisive negative to the question “whether 
the Colonial Office officials at home had received information 
that could be assumed to convey a warning of the impending 
incursion.” The proceedings of this committee were far 
firom satisfactory. Instead of taking the whole blame upon 
himself, Rhodes let it be known that his agents had been in 
constant communication with the Colonial Office before the 
raid, and that they had sent him a series of telegrams which, 
he had used to “ support his action.” His representatives 
refused to produce ffie most important of these telegrams, 
and the committee took no steps to compel them to do so. 
It was Rhodes’s case that Jameson had acted without his 
consent, and in so doing had “ upset his apple-cart,” but he 
to suggest daat the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain , 

. had-an equal respoiisibiHty for the conspiracy, of whidh in 
„ the ori^al plan, die raid was to have b^n die climax, and 
the fact thaf the ^lonial Office had sanctioned the assembling 
of the troops on die Transvaal border, lent colour to the 
suspicion. It was in any case a fine line which divided the 
pr ec aut ionar y measure which the Colonial Office ought to 
have taken, if it had reason to e:^ect trouble in the Transvaal, 
firom the appearance of encouraging or fomenting trouble- 
firom which it ought rigidly to have held aloof ; and suspicion 
Was ^eady aggravated when in the debate on the Report in 
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the House of Commons (July 26, 1897), Mr. Chamberlain, 
apparently acting under extreme pressure, gave Rhodes a 
certificate that nothing “ affecting his personal position as a 
man of honour ” had been revealed in me inquiry. This was 
a shock to other members of the committee and especially to 
Sir William Harcourt, who held that it was by no means 
compatible with their report. 

In the end, Riodes saved his Privy CounciUorsliip and the 
South Afiican Company its charter, but the opportunity had 
been lost of doing what the Boers and the rest of the world 
would have regarded as courageous and even-handed justice. 
Rhodes largely redeemed his reputation by the skill and 
daring with which he ended the formidable Matabele rebellion 
of March, 1896, when he went alone and unarmed to the 
Matoppo Hills to palaver with the chiefs. But peace between 
British and Dutch had by this time become all but hopeless 
in South Africa ; the trouble in the Transvaal was increasing 
and President Kruger had declined Mr. Chamberlain’s invita- 
tion to come to London and negotiate amicably for a solution. 
In 1897 Sir Alfred Milner, who had won a distinguished 
reputation for himself, first as a journalist and afterwards as 
a civil servant and Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
was appointed Governor of the Cape, and it was generally 
beheved that British policy was entering on a new course. 

The Diamond Jubilee 

In 1897 Queen Victoria celebrated her Diamond Jubilee. 
The Royal Family had suffered many losses and changes si n c e 
the previous celebration. In 1892 the Prince of Wales’s 
eldest son, Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence, had died 
after a short illness ; and liis brother, Prince George, Duke of 
York, was now in the direct line of succession to the throne. 
The following year (1894) Prince George married Princess 
May (daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Teck), who had 
formerly been affianced to his elder brother. A year later 
the Queen suffered a heavy loss in the death, from fever in the 
Ashanti Expedition, of her favourite son-in-law. Prince Henry 
of Battenberg, the husband of Princess Beatrice. The ten 
years had aged her, and in 1897 she was not equal to the 
ceremonial in Westminster Abbey which h|^ been the cUmax 
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of the previous Jubilee. But she drove through the streets, 
appearing as ‘‘ the Httle old lady in black ’’ in the heart of a 
great procession symbohc of her Empire; and stopped in 
front of St. Paul’s Cathedral, where a brief service was held. 
Empire was the note of this celebration as of the last, and at 
the moment there seemed to be no shadow on the imperial 
scene. But the gUttering display suggested some quieter 
reflections, and as the Captains and the Kings departed, Mr« 
Kipling wrote his famous Recessional.” 

The Reconquest of the Sudan 

Apart from South Africa, foreign policy in the years 1897 
and 1898 was mainly concerned with the affairs of Egypt and 
the Far East. In Egypt it had long been recognized that the 
reconquest of the Sudan, wliich had been left severely alone 
after me death of General Gordon in 1885, would sooner or 
later become a necessity. That vast region and the head- 
waters of the river which is the hfe of Egypt was in the hands 
of fanatical tribes under a reHgious zealot who might at any 
moment take it into his head to invade Upper Egypt and raise ; 
the banner of the prophet among the fellahin. Lord Cromer 
and the British Administration in Egypt considered it their ] 
duty to reheve the country of this chronic danger, and to J | 

bring back under orderly government a great stretch of ^4 
territory which had once been attached to Egypt. Mingling r/ 
with these practical considerations the idea of avenging Gordon 
undoubtedly played some part in the British mind and with 
the British pubhc. 

The task was accompHshed between 1896 and 1898 by the 
systematic construction of a railway and accompanying military 
expeditions to make good the ground as it advanced. Sir 
Herbert (afterwards Lord) Edtchener, who had been appointed 
Sirdar of the Egyptian army in 1892, was the presiding genius, ^ 
and by the end of 1896 he had recovered the Province of 
Dongola and driven the Dervishes south. So far, he had i /j 
carried his railway along the right bank of the Nile, but in 
1897 he conceived the bold idea of running it straight across 
the Nubian desert from Wady Haifa, and so cutting off the 
great angle of the Nile between that place and Abu Hamed, 
which was within striking distance of Khartoum. At the 
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beginning of 1898 the Mahdi, seeing himself threatened, 
began to send his forces north, and Kitchener engaged and 
defeated them on the Atbara on April 8. The way was now 
clear for the final advance to Khartoum, and at the battle of 
Omdurman on September 2, the Mahdi’s army — ^40,000 strong 
under the Khalifa — ^was practically destroyed, losing 10,000 
killed, as many wounded and 5000 prisoners. Two days later 
Kitchener crossed the river from Omdurman to Kliartoum, 
where on Sunday, September 4, a service was held in memory 
of General Gordon, close to the spot where he had met his 
death in 1885. The Egyptian army played a gallant part in 
these operations, but in the last phases it had been largely 
reinforced by British troops, and the charge of the 21st Lancers 
at a critical moment in the battle of Omdurman is one of the 
immortal memories of that regiment. For sheer bravery the 
Dervishes could scarcely be surpassed. They came on, as was 
said at the time, in great white clouds, one following another 
without blenching, though each in turn was scattered and 
devastated by the British guns. 

The Fashoda Crisis 

Kitchener had scarcely time to look round before he learnt 
of the arrival of a French expedition at Fashoda on the White 
Nile, 600 miles to the south. Within a week he started up 
the river with five gun-boats and a small expedition, and 
four days later reached Fashoda, where he found Major 
Marchand with 120 Senegalese troops entrenched in a fort on 
which the French flag was flying. The Frenchman’s position 
was critical, for he had been attacked by Dervishes three 
weeks earlier, and would probably have been attacked again 
and destroyed, but for the British victory at Omdurman and 
the arrival of Kitchener. But the French flag and the presence 
of Senegalese troops were serious facts in face of the warning 
of the British Government that the presence of a French 
expedition in the valley of the Nile would be regarded as 
“ an unfriendly act.” 

Kitchener treated the immediate situation with tact and 
discretion, and contented himself with hoisting the British 
and Egyptian flags a little to the south of the French fort. 
But the incident reported home caused a serious diplomatic 
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crisis, aad for a few weeks there was great excitement both 
in London and Paris and even talk of war. But the French 
position was not a strong one, as Delcass6, the Foreign 
Secretary, recognized from the beginning. Before the Sudan 
was reconquered, it might have been argued that a mere 
British warning could not affect the right of France to possess 
herself if she could, of desirable territory not in British or 
Egyptian hands. After the reconquest, the British-Egyptian 
tide was legally beyond challenge, and an expedition which 
had started in ignorance of the facts might be withdrawn 
without the appearance of surrender. It required some courage 
for the French Minister to reach this conclusion in face of the 
pubhc excitement, but Lord SaHsbury made it as easy as 
possible, and the courtesy with which Marchand had been 
treated and the facilities given him to extricate himself and 
his expedition from a dangerous situation greatly contributed. 
The affair was skilfully handled on both sides and showed the 
old diplomacy at its best. 

The Far East 

In die Far East during this year the scramble of the European 
Powers for points of vantage in the China seas came to its 
climax. In the previous November the Germans had seized 
Kiao-Ghow on the plea or pretext that the murder of two 
German missionaries required this satisfrction. In March, 
1898, the Russians countered this by peremptorily demanding 
from China a lease of Port Arthur and the adjoining roadstead 
of Tahen-W an — ^much moreimportant places thanKiao^Chow. 
Russia in Port Ardiur at the southern md of Manchuria 
would have a commaudii^ position in that province, and be 
under a strong incentive to extmd her railway from the north 
to this warm-water port in the south. Simultaneously with 
didr demand upon China die Russians requested the British 
Government to withdraw two British cruisers which were 
dien anchored at Port Arthur, “ in order to avoid friction in 
the Russian sphere of interest.” It was disagreeable for 
British Ministers to comply with diis request, and stiU more to 
accept the assumption tlut the whole of this important region 
shotud be written off as a “ Russian sphere of interest.” For 
several weeks die situation looked mortifying and dangerous. 
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and British Ministers talked of resisting the pretensions of 
Russia “ even at the cost of war.” Finally, they decided to 
follow the general example, and obtained from China the 
lease of Wei-Hai-Wei on the opposite side to Port Arthur 
on the Gulf of Chih-li. The Chinese were helpless, but after 
Russia and Germany had planted themselves in important 
positions on their coast, they were not unwilling that Great 
Britain should come in to check the other two. 

These events led to the great resurgence of national feeling 
in China which found vent in the Boxer Rebellion of 1900, 
when savage retaliations took place and China was for nearly 
six wedcs cut off from communication with the outside 
world. For a time it -was befreved that the Pekin legations 
had been stormed and their inmates slaughtered, but though 
this proved to be untrue there was savagery enough to lead 
to further savagery when an international force appeared on 
the scene to restore order.. The German contingent had been 
instructed by the Kaiser to “ behave Hke Huns ” and ” show 
no mercy,” and they reflected this instruction in their conduct. 
The Russians flung 5000 Chinese — men, women and children 
— ^into the Amur at Blagoveschensk and left them to perish. 
Order was for a time restored, but the Powers, which in a 
temporary panic had joined forces in these proceedings, were 
left glowering at each other from their respective stations, 
and meditating the new moves which in the next five years 
were to revolutionize the situation in the Far East. 

The Dectik of Gladstone 

For a multitude the sun was darkened by the death of Mr. 
Gladstone on May 19, 1898. Controversy was stilled, whole 
thousands filed past his body, which lay in state in Westminster 
Hall before its burial in Westminster Abbey. Party leaders 
vied vdth one another in their tributes to his power and 
mfluence. Lord Salisbury spoke of him as “ a great example 
of which history hardly furnished a parallel of a great Christian 
man.” Mr. Balfour said he was the “ greatest member of the 
greatest deliberative Assembly the world had ever seen.” All 
agreed that he had ” kept the soul alive in England.” 
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Changes in the Newspaper Press 

These years saw the begirming of the changes which were 
largely to transform the newspaper press. The new rotary 
printing presses had made it possible to print an immensely 
grater number of papers from the same office, and there was 
now waiting a great new pubhc— the product of the Education 
Acts^ — ^which demanded lighter fare than was provided by the 
heavy daihes ” with their devotion to public affairs and long 
reports of Parhament and the speeches of public men. The 
pioneer of what was then called the ‘‘ new journalism ” was 
W, T. Stead, the briUiant editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, who 
starded and shocked the readers of that serious evening paper 
by introducing the ‘‘ interview ’’ and borrowing various other 
features from American joumahsm. But Stead was a serious 
pohtical journalist, with a comparatively small circle of readers, 
and it was reserved to Alfred Harmsworth to make the first 
great experiment in popular joumahsm by producing the 
Daily Mail in 1896, That, at its then price of a halfpenny, was 
an immediate success, and provided a great circle of new readers 
a hght and variegated bill of fare covering all manner of 
mbjects and interests which the older papers had thought 
beneath their notice. 

The effect of this was felt over the whole field of joumahsm. 
Other papers of the same type came into existence, and many 
of the older journals were put to the choice of following the 

existence. “ Amalgamations ” 
followed, and pubhc compames with vast capitals contro llin g 
groups of newspapers and themselves controlled by powerful 
magnates took the place of individual proprietors. The 
newspaper magnate has thus become a rival power to 
Ministars and pohtidans. 

The general tendency in the subsequent years has been 
to substitute a few popular newspapers with immense 
^culauons for a larger number with small circulations. 
Scarcely any new journal has been successfuUy estabhshed 
m to forty years, and many of the journals of opinion 
wlndx in former days influenced the pubhc mind, though 
then orations were small, have disappeared. There were 
at one time eight evening papers in London, whereas there 
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are now only three, though the population has greatly 
increased. 

Conditions were made more difi&cult for the serious news- 
papers by the course of party pohtics in the eighties and 
nineties. Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule trans- 
ferred blocks of Liberal readers to Unionist newspapers and 
detached advertisers in the same proportion. PoHtical writers 
who were unable to follow their party, either ceased writing 
on pohtics or lost their appointments. In 1892, when the Pall 
Mall Gazette, then edited by Mr. (afterwards Sir) E. T. Cook, 
was transferred from a Liberal to a Conservative proprietor, 
the whole political staff resigned, and a refuge was found for 
them later by the founding of the Westminster Gazette. The 
Boer War was to present special difficulties to Liberal journalists, 
and many of them resigned or lost their appointments in the 
capture of their newspapers by one section of the party or the 
other. Thus Mr. Cook, who was now editor of the Daily 
News, was compelled to resign from that position when the 
paper passed into the hands of the pro-Boers, and Mr. Massing- 
ham quitted the editorship of the Daily Chronicle when the 
contrary process dehvered that paper into die hands of the 
Liberal Imperialists. In later years the Standard was supposed to 
have perished from a gallant adhesion to Free Trade, when its 
party was streaming after TariffReform. Individual journalists 
who wrote with conviction had great influence in these years, 
but their tenure was often very precarious, and they had no 
swure retreat or alternative platform if they resigned, or were 
qjected ftom their appointments. 



THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 

The South African question simmered during the year 1898, 
but the Boers were reported to be spending large sums of 
money on armaments, and the “ Outlanders,^’ Le. the British 
and foreign residents in the Transvaal, were more than ever 
persistent about their grievances, and more and more looking 
to the Brimh Government to assist them. The shooting of a 
British subject named Ec^ar by the Boer police brought agita- 
tion to adimax at the end of December, 1898, and a few weeks 
later a petition calling for British intervention received 20,000 
signatmes. The Government now decided to demand the 
franchise for the Outlanders, but when presented with this 
demmd at a conference between him and the High Com- 
missioner hdd at Bloemfontein on May 31, President Kruger 
flatly refused it. It was suggested afterward that if they had 
met at some wayside inn and the old President had smoked 
Im pipe and Sir Alfred Milner a cigar, the result might have 
bem mflaent. But both were men of stubborn disposition, 
and the ground taken left htde room for manoeuvres. The 
proposed franchise was valuable to the Outlanders only in 
so far as it would eiuble them to swamp the Dutch burghers, 
^ same reason it was unacceptable to the Boers. 

Tjie Government now burnt their boats by publishing a 
tom the High Commissioner in which the situation 
<^^ribed as intolerable, and the case for intervention said 
n* “ The spectacle of thousand of 

British kept.permanendy in the condition of helots, 

cnnaan y chafi^ under undoubted grievances and calling 
vainly to' Her hdaiestv^s o' 
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success. As the weeks passed the controversy grew shriller, 
and was extended from the franchise to a clash between the 
claim of the Transvaal to be a sovereign independent State 
and the claim of Great Britain to be the paramount power in 
South Africa. At the end of August Mr. Chamberlain in a 
pubhc speech spoke of “ the sands running down in the glass,” 
and said that “ the knot must be loosened or else we sh^ 
have to find other ways of untying it.” There was a last 
stage in which preparations for war were obviously going on 
while the Governments exchanged uncivil dispatches, and 
dien on October 9 President I&uger issued an ultimatum 
which left the Bridsh Government no option but to pick up 
what was now his challenge 

British Reverses 

There was a widespread opinion that the negotiations had 
been mishandled, and that so diflScult a case as that of the 
rights of a new population which had gone to seek its fortunes 
in a country where an old population was already in possession 
needed much more careful and padait consideration than had 
been given to it. But the Kruger ultimatum was couched in 
Imguage which no self-respecting Government could have 
accepted, and large numbers who had objected to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s diplomacy agreed with Lord Rosebery when 
he appealed to the country to be “ one people ” in the coming 
war, and said diat he “ dated firom the ultimatum as Moham- 
medans date from the Hegira.” 

Unfortunately, as now appeared, the ultimatum had taken 
die Government by surprise, for it had been led to beheve 
diat Mr. Kruger would give way, if he were addressed in 
sufficiendy firm language, and had not at all foreseen that the 
Orange Free State would join forces, as it immediately did, 
with the Transvaal Boers in their declaration of war. Ministers 
WCTc now faced with the united hostiHty of the Dutch States 
as wdl as a high probabiHty of disaffection among the Dutch 
at the Cape, and they had only a comparatively small force on 
the spot. The Boers at that moment could place about 50,000 
men in the field, the British had less than half that number 
available on die spot to meet them. 

Seizing the offensive the Boers immediately invested 
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Mafeking and invaded Natal, driving all the advanced Britidi 
posts in upon Ladysmith, which also they proceeded to invest 
The story of the next five months was that of repeated failures 
or dearly bought successes which could not 1^ followed up. 
The country was afficult and unfamihar ; the Boers, who 
were mounted on ponies, knew every inch of the ground, 
moved rapidly and practised tactics which took orthodox 
soldiers by surprise. British soldiers fought g^landy, but 
British generals were always being outwit^d and out- 
manoeuvred. Buller, who had been sent out froin EngWd 
to take command, failed to relieve Ladysmith, and horrified 
the Government by advising its surrender, but a nMher 
effort ended in the disastrous defeat of Spion Kop, where a 
British force became a concentrated target for the Boers and 
had to be withdrawn after heavy losses. (January 24, 1900.) 
When the New Year came it was doubtful whether die 
British pubhc were angrier with the Boers for having defied 
the power of Great Britain, or with the Government which 
had landed itself and the country in such a position But 
all forces were now being ralhed, the Dominions offering 
assistance, and volunteers responding eagerly to the call for a 
special force to act with the regular army. Ministers 
the occasion and deciding that a radical change was needed 
in the conduct of the war, appointed Lord Roberts as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with Lord Kitchener as his Chief of Staff. 

Robertses Campaign 

The situation looked black when the new command arrived 
in Cape Town on January 10, 1900. Kimberley, as well as 
l^fadysmith and Mafeking, was being besieged, and the Boers 
thn^tening Cape Colony. It seemed at one moment 
m tf the leconquest of South Africa would have to be under- 
sy^ematically from Cape Town to the north. But the 
many openings to a skilful strategy. The 
dangerously scattered and any rapid move- 
threatened thrir communications might compd 
thesr l^old on the beleaguered places and to 
OVTO safety. This compulsion Roberts apphed 
S ^ army on the Modder River and advancing 

^ W fern the* west. A Boer force, 4000 strong, 
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icif isolated at Paardeberg, and had to surrender ; the 
my M Natal withdrew to meet the new tmeat; 
cy was relieved on February 15, I^dysmith on 
f 28, and Roberts entered Bloemfontein, the capital 
ree State, on March 13. 

larch had been exhausting, and owing to the capture 
TOrt, the troops had been reduced to half-rations 
ome part of it. A period of reaction followed during 
he Boers had some minor successes, and again made 
apt to invade Cape Colony and were driven back. 
Y I Roberts continued his advance and invaded the 
al, meeting with comparatively little resistance. A 
olumn was thrown out for the relief of Mafeking, 
It resistance of which, under Colonel Baden-Powell, 
m great applause; and this was accomplished on 
Roberts, meanwhile, had crossed the Sand River 
jred Johannesburg on the 28 th. On June 5 he marched 
*toria, from which President Kruger had fled, taking 
m the archives and an unknown quantity of “ Boer 
Various other operations were undertaken during the 
w weeks to dear the Transvaal up to the Portuguese 
and by all the tests applied to ordinary warfare the 
^ere deosively beaten. 

rilla War 

e successes had been rapid and spectacular, and when 
loberts returned to England in the autumn it was 
ly believed that the war was over. The two Boer, 
lies had been annexed, their Presidents were in flight, 
ipitals were in British hands ; they had no War Office, 
ry, munition factories, or any other means of making 
sed war. But the Boers were no ordinary warriors, 
^y took advantage of the dispersal of their regular army 
2 removal with it of any focus for British attack, to start 
ising guerrilla war, which for nearly two years longer 
rd all rfforts to deal with it. Knowing the ground inti- 
^ and being well supplied with ponies and rifles, the Boer 
anden, Botha, De Wet, De la Rey, Smuts, performed 
cs of rapid movement, sudden attack and as sudden 
, inflicting many mortifying reverses upon British 
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generis, who only very gradually learnt the means of dealing 
with this kind of warfare. In the very last weeks of the war 
De la Rey surprised and captured Lord Methuen and his 
colui^. The British people watched with many misgivings 
niethods which were improvised, especially 
the farm-burning with its necessary consequence, the establish- 
ment of concentration camps for women and children rendered 
homeless by this expedient. Many of the camps were in- 
s^tary, epidemics broke out and the mortality was heavy. 
Gmdually, by estabhshing blockhouses, using mobile columns 
md mstitui^ systematic ‘"sweeps” of separate areas, Lord 
&tchmer found a key to the problem, and on March 23,1902, 
Boer delegates came to Pretoria to negotiate peace. 


lx)rd Rosebery had entered a strong plea for a negotiated 
p^ce m conteacfetinctiGn to the unconditional surrender for 
winch Sir Alfred or as he now was. Lord Milner, was sdll 
suMose to stmd. This speech made a strong appeal to the 
^k * spite of its exasperation had been impressed 

by the gallant last stand of the Boers, and was more and more 
to the conclusion that they ought to be treated with 

also^was the view of Lord 
in ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ honourable and conciliatory part 

TechucaUy the sLrs 
^ ^ of the Lei States, 

of this c^^i^^ors desired advantage to be taken 

of my general 

Wl ser^oonusd; pievaaed. and on declatilg®them- 

of Ac mm in the fidd or in ^ repatriation 

»“ “ sundry concessions 
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made to their fears or susceptibilities. The Dutch 
ye was to be allowed in the law-courts and taught in 
3lic schools on the request of parents ; land was not to 
ed to pay for the war, and the enfranchisement of 
not to be considered until after the introduction of 
iremment. In these ways the door was kept open to 
Dnciliation of Dutch and British. 

A^ar had cost Great Britain 7790 killed in action or died of 
>, 13,000 died of disease, and 22,800 wounded, and added 
00,000 to the National Debt. By the standard of the 
: was counted a great and cosdy war, and the cost was 
more because there was little glory to be won and much 
to be incurred in the defeat of the two small rural com- 
s by the whole weight of the British Empire. The 
world saw only the disparity of the forces and not the 
-^hich was required to fight a prolonged campaign over a 
Titory 6000 miles distant from Great Britain. The 
I results of the war were fortunately more important and 
g than a mere settlement of the quarrel between Dutch 
tish about the gold-fields with which it started. The 
lie British viaory removed the chief obstacle to the 
Lon of South Africa under one flag or Government, and 
d the way for the co-operation of British and Dutch over 
)le area. That was still to be the work of many hands, 
ay fairly be said that Lord Kitchener and Generd Botha 
foundations at the Conference of Vereeniging. 


St Hague Conference 

imes had scarcely been propitious for the Disarmament 
nee to which the Tsar summoned the nations in 1898 
ch took place at The Hague in the following summa:. 
Governments, the British included, thought that the 
d fallen a victim to a sentimental craze, and some 
d a Russian trap. When the conference came, the 
vied with one another in proving disarmament to be 
mpossible, but the Tsar’s effort was not quite useless, 
conference agreed to the establishment of the first 
ional Arbitral Court, on the imderstanding that recourse 
►uld be purely optional. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE END OF A REIGN 





The South African War threw British politics into great 
confusion and, as will be seen presently, had serious con- 
sequences in foreign affairs. For the time being it added to 
the misfortunes of the Liberal party, which found itself 
divided into three sections on the dominant issue. At one 
Old of the scale were the Liberal Imperialists who declared the 
war to be inevitable and just ” and gave a general support 
to the Government; and at the other end the pro-Boers, 
who openly and courageously proclaimed their belief that 
the Boers were rightly struggling to be free against financial 
and other conspirators seeking to possess their gold-fields. 
Between the two stood a centre party which, though thinking 
that the war might have been avoided by a wiser and more 
patient diplomacy, yet judged it to be inevitable after the 
Kruger ultimatum, and was willing to support the Govern- 
ment in its prosecution up to the point when a negotiated 
peace on reasonable terms was possible. The Liberal Im- 
perialists included Rosebery, the ex-Prime Minister, Asquith, a 
future Prime Minister, and Haldane, the future Secretary for 
War; while another future Prime Minister, Lloyd George, 
won his parliamentary spurs and first became a figure in the 
country by his unflinching advocacy of the Boer cause. The 
titular leader of the party, Campbell-Bannerman, yet another 
future Prime Minister, led an uneasy life between these sections, 
and after a vain endeavour to keep them together leant more 
and more to the pro-Boers. While the Opposition was in 
this distracted condition the Government suddenly dissolved 
Parliament (September iS, 1900), pleading that the war was 
practically over with the capture of the Boer capitals, and 
that it was necessary to obtain the sanction of the country 
for whatever further measures^ might have to be taken against 
the enemy, and fo^ the peace which was expected to follow. 
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The Khaki Election 

There followed what was known at the time as “ the Khaki 
election ’’—khaki being the new colour adopted for the 
uniform of the troops whose original scarlet had proved too 
easy a mark for the Boer rifles. It was, like the election which 
followed the Great War eighteen years later, a very excited 
and turbulent occasion, the slogan of the hour being “ every 
vote for a Liberal is a vote for the Boers.” Liberal ImperiaHsts 
found themselves, equally with pro-Boers, the object of this 
attack, for it was said to be a paramount necessity that the 
Government should have not merely a normal but a striking 
and exceptional majority of whole-hearted supporters in order 
to convince the Boers of the uselessness of further resistance. 
This method of electioneering left a smouldering resentment 
which was to flare up in the subsequent years, and it did 
not, as was generally expected, wipe out the Opposition. 
The Government majority was actually i8 lower than at the 
previous General Election, and if the Government slogan 
meant anything, no fewer than 2,105,518 electors had “voted 
for the Boers ” against 2,428,492 who had voted the other 
way. 

The result, nevertheless, was a heavy blow to the Liberal 
party. Before the war, the tide of opinion, as measured in 
by-elections, had been running strongly in their favour, and 
if there had been no war, it is highly probable that they would 
have returned to power in or about the year 1900. Now tiiey 
were in the wilderness again fir another long period with the 
pro-Boer stigma added to the unpopularity of their Irish 
poHcy. The prospect did not sweeten tempers or make for 
unity. Grave dissensions broke out between the diflerent 
sections of the party, and Campbell-Bannerman s now un- 
concealed sympathies with the Boers ail but produced a 
complete rupture between him and the Imperialist group. 

The trouble came to a cUmax when in a public speech at the 
Holborn Restaurant, he denounced farm-burning and the 
concentration of women and children in refogee camps as 
“ methods of barbarism.” A wave of indignation w^t over 
the country ; he was ,said to have insulted foe Bri^ 
defamed foe British people, and rendere 4 himself for ever 
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impossible as leader of one of die great Britisb parties, let 
alone as a future Prime Minister. More important for his 
personal position, he was gravely rebuked by Asquith and 

colleagues, and though he 
ralhed his mends and challenged his opponents at a party 
meeting which gave him a unanimous vote of confidence 
the schism continued till the end of the war, and at one moment 
ail but led to the disruption of the Liberal party. In the 
course of these events Lord Rosebery announced his “ definite 
separation from the party, and Asquith, Grey and Haldane 
rollowed him in founding the “ Liberal League ” which 
looked like a direct challenge to the official leader. The 
quarrd went to dangerous lengths and, if pursued, it might 
mve had momentous consequences in the future history of 
me country, but as the war drew to its close, the sections 
tecame recondkd, largely through Asquith’s mediation. By 
this time both he and Rosebery had become advocates of a 
generous negotiated peace. 


The Rise of Cafftphell-^Baritterntan 

^ntrary to cMectation at the time, the stubbonmess with 
whi(i Campbell-Ban^rman held his ground, and his refusal 
or explain away what he had spoken, served him 
well m the loi^-nm. All that he could be induced to say 
mder pressure about his notorious phrase “ methods of 
barbarism was that he blamed the system and the Govem- 
mmt which sanctioned it, and not the soldiers who acted 
mda mtcuctions but he insisted to the end that the system 
r/ti: k insistence undoubtedly led to the reform 

» j ’“.I ^ s:c 

“d General Botla 

the Boers to a li 1 ^ ^ action, so £ax from encouraging 

and hopdess resistance, had touched their 

«dkd ^ to dunk seriously of reconciliation. 

r ? ^ u if the leader of one 

Of die g^ncat Engljsh parties had had the courage to say this 
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i fliifig and to brave the obloquy that it brought upon him. 
When the war ended the storm subsided, and there was no 
longer any question of Campbell-Bannerman’s fitness to lead 
the Liberal party or to be Prime Minister, if the opportunity 
offered. He was firom this time specially qualified to play 
the part in the reconciliation between British and Dutch which 
was to be one of his chief titles to fame. 

The War and Foreign Affairs 

The effects of the South Afiican War on Great Britain’s 
relations to her neighbours in Europe proved in the long 
run to be among the most serious and lasting of its results. 
In the months foUoAving the Jameson Raid, Germany had 
toyed with the idea of a combination of European Powers 
to make trouble for Great Britain, and Baron Holstein, .the 
femous Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, had actually 
made a list of objects which each of them might gain at her 
expense, if they acted together. But when it was broached 
to the French and Italians neither would have anything to do 
with this plan, the French because the ‘‘ lost provinces still 
counted for more than anything that Germany could offer 
them, the Italians because they judged that they could gain 
nothing which could compensate them for the hostility of 
Great Britain. The Kaiser was, thereupon, left with the 
dangerous reflection that Germany would be helpless against 
the British unless and until she possessed a fleet which they 
would fear and respect. The young Tirpitz, passionate 
advocate of sea-power, seized the occasion to point the moral 
and was vehement and eloquent in expounding it. 

In 1899 when the war broke out, the Kaiser seemed to be 
in a more friendly mood. In the famous Daily Telegraph 
interview nine years later he even claimed to have stood 
between Great Britain and a hostile combination against her, 
and it is true that he rejected a suggestion of joint intervention 
which came to him from Russia, and promptly informed the 
Brigsh Ambassador and his royal relatives in London that he 
had done so. But the war was nevertheless fatal to the doser 
relations with Germany which the British Government at 
this time desired. The Kaiser visited the Queen at Windsor, 
accompanied by Count Biilow, the Germaii^oreign S^xetary, 
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shortly after it began, and Mr. Chamberlain, who was among 
the Queen’s guests, a few days later made a speech at Leicester 
in which he launched the idea of a British-German aUiance. 
He had supposed himself to have had sufficient encouragement 
from Count Biilow to warrant him in doing this, and he had 
looked for a favourable reply. Instead a storm broke out in 
Germany at the very suggestion of a partnership with the 
“ bloodhound of the Transvaal,” and when Biilow spoke in 
the Reichstag on his return to Germany, he poured cold 
water on the project, and spoke flatteringly of France and 
Russia. The German Navy League now turned the anti- 
British feeling to account for the new Navy Bill of the year 
1900, which was regarded in Great Britain as a definite 
challenge to British sea-power. From now onwards to the 
outbreak of the Great War the naval question was to prove 
the great obstacle to good relations between Britain and 
Germany. 

The Kaiser came again to England in the following year 
when Queen Victoria was on her death-bed, and remained for 
her funeral. In the emotions of these days the word alhance 
was again spoken and the Foreign Ofiice went so far as to 
draft a treaty. But recriminations about the Boer War were 
at a high pitch between the British and German peoples, and 
Lord Salisbury, who had always been lukewarm to projects 
of alliance, saw htde advantage in this one. Once more, as 
on the occasion of Bismarck’s last overture in 1890, the project 
“ lay on die table,” and at the end of the year disappeared in 
a heated debate between Mr. Chamberlain and Count Biilow 
about the behaviour of British and German soldiers in their 
respective wars. Now and for the next three years Great 
Britain seemed to be without a fiiend in the world. Denuncia- 
tion^ofliCT conduct in South Africa came equally from both 
.uropean camps, and the smaller nations who had generally 
ha fiiends were warm in sympathy with the htde 
Rcpubhc about to be extinguished by the Great Empire, 
a this time was bdng shaken by the Dreyfus affair, 
and British comments on her military justice added to the 
resentment which had been kindled by the Fashoda crisis. 
Nothing in ihise years stood between Britain and a hostile 
European combination but the British fleet and the unappeas- 
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able feud between France and Germany. Angry as Frenchmen 
might be with England, nothing would induce them to join 
Germany in any adventure. 

The Death of Queen Victoria 

Queen Victoria died in January, 1901, after reigning more 
than sixty-three years. At the end of her hfe she had become 
an institution as well as a Queen, and in her character she 
reflected both the virtues and the limitations of the well-to-do 
Enghsh. By her integrity, simpHcity and devotion to duty 
she inspired a respect which was a high service to the monarchy, 
but she lived into an age which was moving rapidly from the 
ideas that she cherished, and in the last years of her hfe she 
watched with growing concern the development of tendencies 
that she deplored — the spread of democracy, the demand of 
Ireland for Home Rule, the emancipation of women, the 
clash between Lords and Commons, the departure from old 
solemnities and conventions. Twenty years earlier she had 
favoured all spirited pohcies in foreign or imperial affairs and 
had vented her displeasure on Ministers whom she thought 
backward or indifferent to the prestige and interests of the 
country, but she had wished for peace in her last years, and 
was greatly saddened by the war in South Africa. The grief 
at her death was genuine and widespread throughout the 
Empire and even the least sensitive seemed to be aware that 
a period had ended. 

If there was any period in the world’s history in which Hfe 
was easy for rich and moderately well-to-do people, it was 
the sixty-three years of Queen Victoria’s reign. To their 
eyes British institutions and the framework of British society 
seemed secure beyond challenge. Freedom broadened down 
from precedent to precedent ; moderation was the watchword 
of both the great parties ; the occasional ebulhtions of th"^ 
were easily dealt with, and never looked dangeronc 
less favoured continental countries ; a wise Par!* ’ 
timely concessions and all went on as before. Suc.^ 
were, were conducted by professional soldiers i 
of Europe or the world, and left the gener 
undisturbed. Great literary figures and 
commanded a respect and obtained a heai 
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safed to their kind in other ages. Trade advanced by leaps and 
bounds, British ships covered the seas, the Empire expanded, 
and solved its problems by the magic of self-government. 
If there were occasional sets-back, the general assurance of 
progress was never shaken. Science went hand in hand with 
industry and helped it with new inventions, health improved, 
the death-irate declined, education spread to the masses, falling 
prices made low wages tolerable, and, so far as Government 
was concerned, it was generally beUeved that no one had any 
excuse for not being happy. Well-to-do men and women 
living in the Victorian age had a vision of a permanent, orderly 
and progressive state of society seldom vouchsafed to human 
beings in other centuries. 

The New Voices 

But the period was running out some years before Queen 
Victoria died. The Victorians, it was being discovered, had 
purchased their comfort by passing on many of their problems 
to their successors. Arnold Toynbee and Barnett of White- 
chapel had already in the ’eighties raised powerful voices 
against the growing gulf between rich and poor typified in 
the contrast between West and East London, and a few years 
later Charles Booth’s monumental survey of London revealed 
that an inordinate number were living on the poverty line,” 
that is, had no more than the bare necessaries of existence, and 
that the conditions in which they were housed made a decent 
life all but impossible. The industrialists of a previous genera- 
tion had immensely extended their factories and given employ- 
ment to a constantly increasing number of wage-earners in 
the great towns, but neither they nor the local authorities in 
these towns had thought it part of their duties to provide in 
an orderly way for the housing of the workers. From the 
year 18&5 onwards there was a gradual awakening to the 
urgency of the social problem, the slum problem and the 
poverty problem, and the debates about these were to play 
a large part in the warfare of parties, and in the struggles 
b^ween^Lor^ and Commons during the subsequent years. 
When the Victorians extended the franchise, they said that 

we must educate our masters,” but they had perhaps failed 
to realize that universal education would awaken in the newly 
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educated a lively sense of their own abilities and disabilities, 
and bring on the scene a new class of workman-politician 
who would upset the estabhshed order by a growing demand 
that the inequalities between rich and poor should be redressed. 

King Edward comes and Lord Salisbury goes 

For several years yet this movement was to w^rk below 
the surface, and in the meantime Eung Edward came to the 
throne and the Government occupied itself in ending the South 
Afncan War. The King’s coronation fixed for June 26, 1902, 
had to be postponed to ‘August 9, in consequence of his sudden 
and serious illness which necessitated an immediate operation. 
Between the two dates another reign was ended by the resigna- 
tion of Lord Salisbury, who slipped from the scene almost 
unnoticed on July ii, when all thoughts were centred on the 
King’s illness. Lord SaHsbury, too, like Queen Victoria, had 
become an institution, having been Prime Minister for thirteen 
years out of the previous sixteen, and, for the greater part of the 
time, Foreign Secretary as well. He was immensely respected, 
he had a longer experience than any other eminent man in the 
world, his presence at the head of affairs inspired confidence. 
What part, if any, he played in domestic pohtics was always 
difficult to discover. He had long been removed from the 
House of Commons where his brilliant nephew, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, led the Unionist party to its complete satisfaction, 
and kept it true to the few and simple purposes that its followers 
expected of it in these years, 

Lord Salisbury, meanwhile, concentrated upon foreign 
affairs, wliich he pursued with a cautious sobriety on the general 
line of working with Germany and Triple AlHance whenever 
possible. It seemed as if, having had his one adventure in a 
spirited foreign poUcy under Lord Beaconsfield in the days 
of ‘‘ peace with honour ” he was resolved for the rest of his 
life to have no other. Bismarck in 1887 succeeded in drawing 
him temporarily out of his reserve and induced him to sign 
the Mediterranean Agreement, which for a time made Britain 
a naval partner of the Triple Alliance, but after that he with- 
drew quickly into his shell and returned ^evasive answers to 
all invitations from Germany to advance further into her 
camp. ^ 
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He had a habit of thinking aloud in pubhc which was often 
disconcerting to his admirers, as when he said that village 
circuses would be better than Parish Councils,” or when 
he told the House of Lords in 1897 that in backing the 
Turks, according to the pohcy which was traditional in his 
party. Great Britain “ had put her money on the wrong 
horse.” He advised imperialists and strategists to ‘‘ consult 
large maps,” and observed that much of the territory in Asia 
and Africa which they were so anxious to annex was ‘‘ very 
light soil.” He had spoken firmly to the French when 
Marchand appeared at Fashoda in 1898, but he was only with 
great reluctance drawn into the competition for points of 
vantage in the Far East, and he was generally supposed to have 
felt considerable sympathy with the Boers under the hard 
driving of his pushful Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain. 

Most important of all. Lord Sahsbury was among the last 
firtn behevers in the poHcy of splendid isolation. In 1899 
Mr. Chamberlain told the German Ambassador that a majority 
of the Cabinet was in favour of a German and a minority of 
a French AlHance. Lord Salisbury was of neither school. 
In one of the last memoranda that he wrote on foreign affairs 
(May 29, 1901) he put his opinion on record that it would 
not be wise to ‘‘ incur novel and most onerous obligations 
in order to guard against a danger in whose existence we have 
no historical reason for beheving.” The British Government, 
he said, cannot undertake to declare war, for any purpose, 
unless it is a purpose of which the electors of this country 
would approve. If the Government promised to declare for 
an object which did not commend itself to pubHc opinion, the 
promise would be repudiated and the Government would be 
turned out. I do not see how, in common honesty, we could 
invite odier nations to rely on our aid in a struggle which 
must be formidable and probably supreme, when we have no 
means whatever of knowing wh^ may be the humour of our 
people in circumstances which cannot be foreseen.” Here 
in what was almost his last word Lord Sahsbury raised the 
vital questions to which his successors were to give the answers 
in the next^thirteen years, and, it may be said not untruly that, 
when he laid down the reins, the last of the great exponents of 
splendid isolation l^d passed fi:om tie scene. He died in 1903. 
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Lord Salisbury was succeeded as Prime Minister by his 
nephew, Mr. Arthur Balfour, who had long led the House of 
Commons with the entire approval of the Unionist party. 
There were no changes of importance in the Government and 
outwardly everything went on as before. But great changes 
were pending which in the next four years were profoundly 
to affect both the domestic poHtics and the foreign relations 
of Great Britain. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE END OF BRITISH ISOLATION 


From the beginning of the twentieth century onwards British 
Ministers were more and more beginning to doubt if Lord 
Salisbury’s preference for the policy of isolation could be 
maintained or whether it could properly be described as 
splendid.” In all European countries public opinion was 
raging against Great Britain for her supposed oppression of 
the Boers, and it was only a question whether feehng was 
stronger in Berhn, Paris or St. Petersburg. But furiously as 
the other nations might rage, she could still up to this point 
rely for her safety on the supreme fleet which rendered them 
impotent for action. From 1900 onwards, however, two 
new facts called for serious consideration. First, the Germans 
were evidently preparing to challenge British sea-power ; 
second, a situation was developing in the Far East which, unless 
very carefully handled, might leave Great Britain at the mercy 
of a hostile combination. The first was to develop over a 
period of years ; the second was urgent and immediate. 

Diiring the year 1898 Japan had watched uneasily while 
Russia occupied Manchuria which she had marked down 
for herself, and for the next few years she wavered between 
the mo altematiyes of making her peace with Russia while 
installing h^self in Corea, and of forming an alliance with a 
European Power whidi wordd strengthen her hands against 
R^^a. To Lord Lansdowne, wKo had succeeded Lord 
l^brny as Fordgn Secretary in the year 1900, the former 
alternative seemed fiill of menace for British interests. Britain 
widd not single-handed undertake tte task of bolstering up 
Uuna ag^ forei^ agression, and, strong as her fleet might 

fen nf waters be equal to a combina- 

aon of Rimia and Japm with an unfriendly Germany awaiting 

lordUmdow^conclJedthatthronlywaf 
CM oftlmataatioii.™s to make common cause with JapL. ^ 


■ 
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The Japanese Alliance and its Consequences 

Japan by this time was feeling her way simultaneously with 
both Russia and Great Britain. During the year 1901 she made 
overtures for a British Alhance through the Japanese Ambas- 
sador, Baron Hayashi, in London, and sent the Marquis Ito 
to explore the possibiKties with the Russian Minister, Count 
Lamsdorf in St. Petersburg. Lord Lansdowne and Baron 
Hayashi were quicker on the ground than Count Lamsdorf and 
the Marquis Ito ; and the party in Tokio which objected to 
the Russian occupation of Manchuria proved stronger than 
the party which was willing to make terms with it. In the end 
Lord Lansdowne won the race and the Marquis Ito received 
instructions to leave St. Petersburg and repair to London, 
where an Anglo-Japanese Treaty was signed on January 30, 
1902. It covered British interests in China, and Japanese 
interests both in China and in Corea, but only in the event of 
either Power being attacked by more than one Power did it 
engage the other to come to its assistance. In all other events 
the observance of a strict neutrahty and “ efforts to prevent 
other Powers from joining in hostilities against its ally ” was 
the limit of what was pledged, though the two Powers under- 
took to “ communicate with one another fully and frankly ” 
when the interests of either were in jeopardy and “ not to 
make arrangements with other Powers to the prejudice of their 
agreement without consulting one another. 

Lord Salisbury was stiU Prime Minister, though not Foreign 
Secretary, when this Treaty was concluded, and he must there- 
fore be presumed, in this special case, to have waived his 
objections to engaging the British people to go to war in 
circumstances which could not be foreseen. Great Britain 
was now the senior member of a powerful partnership ^ 

the Far East and she was pledged to make war in ci^ " 

which were by no means remote. It is probabh 
Ministers considered their engagement to Japan as 
for exceptional circumstances in a distant part 
to their established poHcy for Europe, but if so, t 
without Japan, which was now free to pursue a 
was to have momentous consequences , in Euro- 
in the Far East. Being secured by the Anglo-Ja] 
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against intervention by any third Power she was from this 
time onward more than ever determined not to submit to 
the permanent occupation of Manchuria by Russia, and began 
to prepare in earnest for the struggle to evict her. Manchuria 
might or might not be desirable colonizing ground for the 
Japanese people, but the Power which possessed it controlled 
the ways in and the ways out of the Sea of Japan, and she had 
persuaded herself that to prevent Russia or any European 
Power from being in a position to exercise this control was 
vital to her existence. 

It appears not to have dawned upon the Russians that a 
mere yellow race could have the audacity to challenge them, or 
that, if it did, its fate could be in doubt. They now pushed 
forward their scheme for exploiting Manchuria and, ignoring 
their definite promise to evacuate the country, were evidently 
preparing to make their occupation permanent. Japan 
expostulated and negotiated ; Russia procrastinated and 
dispatched a big fleet and large army to the Far East ; Japan 
broke off negotiations and declared war (February 8, 1904). 
There followed, instead of the easy and expected triumph 
for the European Power, the long series of reverses and disasters 
which were to put an end to Russia’s adventure in the Far 
East* 

The Dogger Bank Incident 

The Russo-Japanese War was brought home to the British 
people by the Dogger Bank incident of October 21, 1904, 
when the Russian Baltic fleet on its way to the Far East fired 
on the Hull fishing fleet, sinking one trawler, kiUing two men 
and wounding six, and injuring other boats. This was thought 
at the time to be a ddiberate outrage, and an indignant public 
demanded immediate redress. The Government at one 
moment came near to giving orders to the British fleet to 
challenge and intercept the Russian fleet on its way to 
the East, but cooler counsels prevailed, and on the 28 th 
the Prime Minist^ was able to announce that the Tsar 
had expressed his regret and that an international Commission 
would investigate the circumstances with a view to the punish- 
n^nt of my responsible parties. The Commission, composed 
of British, Russiai^ French and American Admirals (with an 
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Austrian Chairman), met in Paris early in 1905, and while 
absolving the Russian Admiral and his officers from any 
discredit attaching either to their ‘‘ miHtary qualities ” or 
their “ humanity,” reported that the fear of hostile torpedo 
boats which had caused them to fixe was not justified. Upon 
this the Russian Government paid compensation and the affair 
was wound up. 

The British-French Entente 

This was but a passing incident, but the adversities of Russia 
had lasting results upon pohcy in Europe, and may even be 
said to have prepared the way for the British-French Entente 
which was the most important event in the British history of 
these years. The French had looked on with alarm while their 
ally staked his fortunes on this remote adventure, and were 
in two minds as to whether his defeat or a success which 
permanently diverted a large part of his strength and resources 
from Europe to the Far East would be the greater evil for them. 
Either event disastrously lowered the value of their alliance 
for European purposes. For precisely the same reasons the 
Germans had for years past encouraged the Russians to pursue 
their Far-Eastern adventure, and the Kaiser had used high- 
flown language about the sacred mission of the Tsar to uphold 
the Cross against the yellow races. As the Russo-Japanese 
rivalry developed the Germans saw in it a unique opportunity 
of squaring accounts with France, and the French became aware 
that they were once more being thrown back into the dangerous 
isolation from which they supposed themselves to have escaped 
through their alHance with Russia. It thus became a matter 
of high importance to them to find another friend in Europe ; 
and stifling their grievances about Fashoda and the Dreyfus 
affair they began to look to Great Britain. She had made a 
breach in her isolation pohcy in favour of Japan; why not 
another in favour of France ? 

Lord Lansdowne and British Ministers looked at it from a 
purely British point of view. They had for years past been 
harassed and irritated by the pohcy of pin-pricks, as it was then 
called, which had embittered British-French relations all over 
the world. In Egypt, Morocco, Siam, Sokoto, Madagascar, 
the New Hebrides — ^wherever the two dS)untri^ came into 
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contact — the friction had been vexatious and incessant. Thus, 
when after the peace in South Africa the atmosphere began 
to change and the war of words in the Foreign Offices and the 
newspapers suddenly died down, they were more than ready 
to reciprocate. To be on bad terms with both the European 
groups was uncomfortable, if not dangerous ; to make friends 
with one, when opportunity offered, seemed wise and right. 

Early in 1903 Chambers of Commerce were passing resolu- 
tions in favour of an Arbitration Treaty between Britain and 
France ; a group was formed in the French Chamber to advance 
that project, and 200 deputies gave it their support. The idea 
was broached that King Edward should visit Paris and this was 
received with warm approval by French newspapers. The way 
being thus prepared, the King arrived in Paris on May i, and 
had an enthusiastic reception. By making himself popular in 
Paris and overcoming the hostihty of the French people he 
did a work which was beyond the power of any Minister. 

At the beginning of July the French President, accompanied 
by the Foreign Secretary, M. Delcasse, came to London and 
had a similar reception. During this visit Lord Lansdowne 
had serious conversations with M. Delcasse, and before he left 
regular negotiations for an Agreement were on foot. These 
lasted for the next nine months, and at some points presented 
serious difficulties. The French needed substantial compensa- 
tion for waiving their traditional objection to the British 
occupation of Egypt ; the British Dominions were not pleased 
at the concessions which had to be made in the New Hebrides 
and other regions where their interests were affected. There 
was a critical moment in March, 1904, when the negotiations 
s^med on the point of breaking down, but in the next fort- 
ni^t all obstacles were smoothed away, and the British- 
foench Convention was signed on April 7, 1904. It settled 
the more distant colonial questions by mutual concessions and 
wound up the long-stoding quarrel about Egypt by giving 
France what was practically a free hand in Morocco. 

Emope md the Entente 


Bntt^ Mumters felt that they had done a good day’s work. 
They had remov^ long-standing and possibly dangerous 
causes of quarrel, fut the peace on a firm footii^ with their 
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nearest neighbour, paved the way for friendly co-operation 
instead of mutual obstruction wherever the two Powers came 
into contact. The pubhc warmly approved, Conservatives 
seeing in the Entente a great achievement for a Unionist 
Government, Liberals welcoming it as a substantial step towards 
a Liberal and concihatory foreign policy. In Europe the inter- 
pretation was far different. To the Continental observer it 
seemed that British Ministers, whether knowingly or un- 
knowingly, had plunged into the heart of the European 
quarrel and given their casting vote — the one rem ainin g prize 
for both the alHances — to the Dual as against the Triple 
Alliance. 

For European purposes the importance of the Convention 
lay in its last article in which the British and French Govern- 
ments agreed to afford one another their diplomatic support 
to obtain the execution of the clause of the present Declaration 
regarding Egypt and Morocco.” Lord Lansdowne and British 
Mimsters actually rehed on these words to prove that they had 
not pledged military support or compromised the right of the 
British Parhament to keep the decision of peace and war in its 
own hands. But to the diplomatists of Europe the line which 
divided diplomatic from mihtary support seemed a very thin 
one, and they judged that diplomatic support would only be 
effective if there was a strong presumption that in case of 
necessity it would be backed by nulitary. This from the 
beginning was in the ininds of European statesmen in both 
camps, and they coxild vvith difficulty be brought to beheve 
that it was not in the minds of British statesmen. In England 
Lord Rosebery alone issued a warning note. All others, when 
the question came to be debated in the British Parliament, 
welcomed the Agreement as a wise and pacific step in British 
pohcy. 

The Germans were greatly disturbed. It had been one of 
their most cherished befiefs that the possibility of an under- 
standing between Great Britain and France was too remote 
need serious consideration. Baron Holstein, the 
Permanent Secretary of the German Foreign Office, 
years been saying that Germany had only to bide 
purchase British friendship on her own 
meantime not to seem eager, but even to 
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Britain advanced, was the way to strike a good bargain and 
to win the respect of the nation of shopkeepers. It now seemed 
that by acting on these principles Germany had missed her 
market and left the door open to an Anglo-French rapprochement 

German Reprisals 

But it was the practice of diplomatists, when taken by surprise, 
• to pretend that nothing had happened, and this for a time was 

the attitude of the German Government. The agreement, 
they said, was a purely local and colonial event which not only 
caused them no displeasure but even gave them a certain 
satisfaction. In May, 1904, Count Biilow told the Reichstag 
that Germany could take no objection to British policy and 
need feel no imeasiness about her interests in Morocco. During 
the next few months the German Government busied itself 
itself in obtaining the same commercial privileges for itself as 
France had obtained in Egypt, and there was no difficulty 
about that. But during these same months alarming events 
were taking place in the Far East. Russia met with disaster 
on disaster ; her army was driven back, her fleet destroyed, and 
revolution threatened to break out in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. Before the year 1905 was far advanced, it was 
evident that she was out of action for any European purpose, 
and the Germans concluded that they were now in a position 
to take a high Hne with France without running the risk which 
had hitherto deterred them of the “ war on two fronts ” with 
Russia and France in alhance. 

In encouraging the Tsar in his Far-Eastern adventure the 
Kaiser, as the ‘‘ Willy-Nicky correspondence shows, had 
given him an assurance that he would guard his rear in 
Europe,” and this might have been supposed to exclude the 
possibility of making trouble for the Tsar’s Ally, while he was 
occupi^ ebewhere. But this was too high a doctrine for 
Billow and Holstein who argued that Germany would be 
failing in her duty to herself and her Ministers be justly branded 
with neglect and incompetence, if they failed to take advantage 
of circumstances so provident!^ and so favourable to German 
interests as now ofered. In a hook called Germany's Road to 
Rtdti^ Herr Nowak, who is supposed to record the views of 
the ex-Kaiser, hascecorded (EngHsh translation, p. 312) that at 
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is juncture Count ScUieffen, tlie German Chief of Staff and 
thor of the plan for the invasion of France through Belgium, 
opted in the Great War, “ was in favour of the earliest 
>ssible thorough clearing up with France at arms. No waiting 
1 or twenty years for a world war, but so thorough a setde- 
ent that thereafter there should be no fear of a world war. 
ance should be provoked until she had no course left: but 
take up arms.” Whether Billow and Holstein were prepared 
go that length may be doubted, but they decided on a policy 
iich the authority above quoted describes as a deep and 
hberate provocation to France.” To make its meaning 
;ar, the ground chosen was Morocco, on which the British 
d pledged their diplomatic support to France, and which 
as bound to afford a test of the meaning and value of the 
itish-French agreement. It now appeared that the Germans 
td only been waiting a favourable moment for their return 
ow to this act of policy. 



rovocation and Intrigue 

The German plan revealed in the year 1905 had two phases, 
was first an attempt to intimidate the French by challenging 
leir policy in Morocco and next an attempt to wean the Tsar 
om the Franco-Russian Alliance, and induce him to make a 
eaty with Germany to which France too, under pressure, 
rould be compelled to adhere.-^ The first part was inaugurated 
n March 31 by the Kaiser’s landing at Tangier, where he 
staitatiously offered his patronage and protection to the 
riltan, then in a state of fiiction with the French, who desired 
0 “ reform ” his administration in ways that he disliked. 

From this beginning the Germans went on to demand that the 
vhole question of Morocco should be submitted to a European 
onference and were so threatening that the French Govern- 
nent became alarmed and sacrificed their Foreign Minister, 

Delcasse, who had resisted this pressure to the point at which 
liilow, the German Foreign Minister, had declined to have 
urther dealings with him. (June 6, 1905.) Instead of being / 
ppeased by this sacrifice the Germans renewed their pressure, 
nd on the threat of ‘‘ stan 4 ing behind the Sultan wiA sSi ^ 
heir forces ” compelled the French to accept dbe / 

September 28)^ and even then continued to wm ‘ . 

E ■ ‘ ’ 
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which led the French to fear that, when it came, they would 
make impossible demands which would break it up and 
precipitate war. 

In the meantime the Kaiser had taken up the second part of 
the German plan, and on July 24, six weeks after the fall of 
Delcassd, he visited the Tsar on board his yacht off the Island 
of Bjorkoe in Finnish waters, taking in his pocket the draft 
of a treaty which had been prepared by Biilow and Holstein. 
There followed, according to the Kaiser’s account, a highly 
emotional interview, in which the two Emperors fell into each 
other’s arms and the Tsar signed the treaty on the spot. It 
contained three clauses : (i) in case either Germany or Russia 
was attacked by a European Power, its AUy was to “ come to 
its aid in Europe with all its forces on land or sea ” ; (2) neither 
was to make a separate peace with a common enemy; (3) 
the Tsar was “ after this Treaty comes into force ” to take 
the necessary steps to inform France, and to associate her with 
it as an Ally. France, therefore, was to know nothing about 
it until it came into force — the date fixed for that being the 
conclusion of peace between Russia and Japan— and then 
was to be faced with the fact that her AUy, Russia, had behind 
her back entered into an alHance with her opponent, Germany. 
The Tsar appears to have forgotten that his Government and 
the French had pledged themselves to “ take counsel together 
upon every question of a nature to jeopardize the general 
peace,” for he could scarcely have supposed that a secret treaty 
’'“'ween Russia and Germany lay outside this stipulation. 

Kaiser specially prided himself on the last clause of this 
■lUq France out of all previous consultation and 
■ should be faced with the accompHshed fact 
ran Alliance. She would then have had to 
between submission and complete isolation, 
in which she was after the fall of Delcasse, 
;ntly assumed that she would submit. 

ty and its Miscarriage 

^rtlieless, misscarried, for though the Kaiser 
fs signature, there were others who had to 
-• On returning to Berlin, the Kaiser found 
surprise that his Chancellor, Prince Biilow, 
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took strong exception to a change that he (the Kaiser) had made 
on his own responsibihty in the treaty as originally drafted. 
He had added the words “ in Europe ” to the clause defining 
the action which Russia was to take in support of Germany, 
if she were attacked by another Power. This, Prince Biilow 
objected, took all the sting out of the treaty, for what he 
specially had in mind when he drafted the treaty was Russian 
action against Great Britain in India. This would have been 
a “ strong bullet ” which would have stopped Great Britain, 
but ivith Russian action confined to Europe, the treaty was a 
weak one which would provoke without intimidating. Great 
Britain. There followed a crisis in which the Chancellor 
held stubbornly to his point, and the Kaiser threatened to 
abdicate, and even, according to Billow’s account, to commit 
suicide, if he did not have his way. “ The morning after the 
receipt of your resignation would fail to find the Kaiser ahve. 
Think of my poor wife and children.” Such, if we are to 
beheve Biilow, was the appeal which the distracted Emperor 
made to his Chancellor. 

The Tsar too had trouble when he got back to St. Petersburg. 
His Foreign Minister, Lamsdorf, pointed out that the treaty 
was in direct conflict with not only the spirit but any 
honourable interpretation of the letter of the Franco-Russian 
Treaty of Alliance. It was, therefore, a flagrant breach of 
faith, the probable consequence of which would be that France 
would decline to submit and Germany, being guaranteed 
against Russian opposition, would crush her and become 
unchallenged mistress of Europe, including Russia. The 
Tsar, who was a man of we^ and vacillating character, 
was easily persuaded that he had made a mistake, and the 
crisis in Berlin was averted by his repentance. Thus between 
the German Chancellor and the Russian Foreign Secretary, 
the second part of the German scheme broke down, and 
the Franco-Russian Alhance remained intact for what it was 
worth. 

Thanks to President Roosevelt, who played a useful and 
important part in negotiating the peace between Russia and 
Japan, the former was spared the mortification of yielding 
Russian territory or paying an indemnity, as the Japanese 
desired, but her power of intervening in Eiwope was 4i^tt«ed 
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for the time being's France, therefore, seemed more than ever 
isolated and the Germans continued their pressure with the 
now undisguised intention of driving a wedge between her 
and Great Britain. By the autumn of 1905 it had become clear 
that Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne would hand on a very 
dangerous legacy to their successors, whoever these might be. 

The Shrinkage of the World 

The process which was binding the whole world in a chain 
of cause and effect, obliterating distance and requiring states- 
men everywhere to keep their eyes on the ends of the earth, 
had made rapid progress since the beg innin g of the century. 
The South African War had roused the Germans to a sense 
of their impotence in the absence of sea-power and started 
them on biulding the great fleet which was to be the chief 
cause of contention between them and Great Britain in the 
coming years. The British-Japanese Alhance had afforded 
Japan die opportunity of challenging Russia in the Far East; 
the defeat ofRussia had deprived France of her principal support 
in Europe and led her to look for help from Great Britain ; 
Anglo-French friendship had incensed Germany and led to 
reprisals against France. Finally, the return ofRussia to Europe 
and the substitution of the Near East for the Far East as tie 
goal of her ambitions, was to be the occasion of the clash 
between the European Alhances in the Great War. 

But the consequences of their action were mosdy hidden 
from statesmen at the time* Lord Sahsbury and Lord Lans- 
downe did not foresee that their affiance with Japan would 
pave the way to a war between Russia and Japan ; die Russians 
were so confident of their abflity to defeat Japan that diey were 
not deterred by an agreement which only came into operation 
if a third Power intervened. Stiff less did British statesmen 
foresee that in ending a series of vexatious quarrels with France 
and pa'jdng what seemed the modest price of “diplomatic 
support on stricdy defined ground, they would be supposed 
to have committed themselves to taking sides in the rivalry 
of the European groups. Nor, finally, did the Germans 
foresee that in resenting the Anglo-French Convention and 
threatening Frmce on ground on which Great Britain had 
promised this “diplomatic support,” they were taking the 
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one step which was calculated to draw France and Britain closer 
together and to convert their Entente into a fighting aUiance. 

A Memorable Date 

On December 17, 1903, at Dayton, Ohio, the brothers 
Wilbur and Orville Wright made a flight of 260 yards in a 
heavier than air machine fitted with a petrol motor, and two 
years later at the same place flew thirty-six miles. They 
received little encouragement at the time from their own 
countrymen, and transferred their activities to France, where 
the principal developments in aviation took place during the 
next few years. In 1910 the French airman, Bleriot, flew over 
the English Channel, thus making an historic breach in the 
insularity of the British Isles. 
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THE BALFOUR-CHAMBERLAIN PEMOD 

Measured by its consequences in after years the British- 
French Entente was by far the most important act of Mr. 
Balfour’s Administration, but in home affairs also this Adminis- 
tration started pohcies and raised controversies which were 
to occupy pohticians for a generation to come. 

It was the view of the Liberal party that having appealed 
to the electors to suspend party politics in the national interest 
at the election of 1900, the Government were boimd to refrain 
from legislation of a partisan character, and they were loud 
in protest, when in 1902 Mr. Balfour introduced an Education 
Bill ahohshing School Boards and setting up Education Com- 
mittees of County and Borough Councils to take over their 
work and to “ control all secular education ” in voluntary 
schools. There was much to be said for unifying education 
and giving the new authorities wide powers over all schools, 
secondary as well as elementary, but Liberals and Noncon- 
formists took strong exception to the terms made with 
voluntary schools and especially to the provision that these 
schools should be wholly maintained out of the rates, while 
the pubHc authority appointed only a third of their managers, 
and, in respect to the appointments of teachers, was given 
only a veto which was not to be exercised “ except on educa- 
tional grounds.” The Government repHed that the denomina- 
tions — ^mainly Churdh of England and Roman Cathohc — 
provided the huildings and kept them in repair ; the Opposition 
retorted that this was hut a trifling contribution compared Avith 
die complete maintenance out of pubHc funds which was now 
proposed. 

Nonconformists challei^ed die whole scheme as a new 
State^-aidowment of religion, and strongly objected to 
paying rates for the support of schools teaching religious 
doctrines of whicll they disapproved. The BUI was hody 
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contested through all its stages in the House of Commons, 
and gave rise to a vehement agitation in the country which 
by no means ceased when it passed. For several years to comCj^ 
Nonconformist “ conscientious objectors ” submitted to having 
their goods seized rather than contribute through the rates 
^ to the support of voluntary schools, and the measure un- 

I doubtedly helped to swell the reaction which by this time was 

rapidly rising against the Government in the country. A 
later generation which has lost interest in denominational 
controversies may look back on this agitation with surprise, 
but at the time it seemed to raise tremendous issues of con- 
science and principle. 

The Licensing Bill 

Two years later (1904) the Government’s Lice 
caused a similar agitation and brought all schools oi 
ance reformers into the field against them. A judgmei 
House of Lords in the case of Sharpe v, W^efield , 
down, that in law a public-house hcence was for ot^i- 
one year only, and could be revoked 1 
discretion without evidf ' 
the hcensee. This upset 
' that a licence was autoi 

' of misconduct, and bi 

and to the great bre’ 
immense sums in ti 
becoming extremely p 
yearly tenure at the dis< 

It was generally admittea u. 
was necessary, and the Govemmeni now pioposcu w 
for misconduct or because the premises were unsuitable, me 
i hcence should never be refused unless the persons interested ” 

I were compensated. At the same time a compensation fv'^ 

was provided by a tax on existing hcences and a special payr 
on the issue of new licences. The Government argued that 
would set magistrates free to extinguish redundant 
1 whereas even if they had the power to revoke the yearly licence, 

f they would hesitate to exercise it, if by so doing they inflicted 

hardships on the Hcensee. This was far from pacifying oppo- 
nents of the measure, who held it to be qaite unnecessary to 
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convert the licence into the legal property of the licensee, and 
by so doing to disarm Parliament in any future efforts in 
Temperance reform. Instead they proposed a time-limit 
of fourteen years during which compensation should be paid 
on a descending scale, and at the end of which, magistrates 
should have unhampered discretion to treat the licence as a 
yearly and no more than a yearly permit to sell liquor. 

The Government had their way and carried their Bill by 
guillotine closure, but by this time they had challenged the 
two most militant sections of the Liberal party, the Non- 
conformists and the Temperance advocates, and in the mean- 
time another controversy was growing up which not only 
united the Liberal party but divided their own party. 

The Challenge to Free Trade 

The beginning of this was the proposal by Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, of a shilling 
duty on com. He called it a “ registration duty,” expressly 
disclaimed any Protectionist intention and said it was so small 
that it could not raise the price of bread. This, however, 
was not the view of the bakers, who at once added a halfpenny 
to the price of the loaf. More embarrassing still. Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, the Canadian Prime Minister, made a speech in the 
Canadian Dominion ParHament in which he stated : 

He was going to England to discuss commercial relations on the invita- 
tion of the Imperial Government, and he could not conceive that Mr. 
Chamberlain would invite the Colonial representatives to discuss that 
subject unless the British Government had something to propose. There 
was now a duty on wheat and flour which placed Canada in a position 
to make offers which she could not make in 1897. A step had been taken 
which would make it possible to obtain preference for Canadian goods. 
(May 12, 1902.) 

Here was the germ of a controversy which was to occupy 
the country for the next thirty years. The entire pohcy by 
which, at die end of that period. Great Britain was to impose 
duties on foreign import and remit them or part of them 
for the benefit of the Dominions was foreshadowed in this 
speech. 

Thus in six weeks the bakers had stamped the shilling tax 
as Protectionist ai*J Sir Wrlfred had hailed it as the foundation 
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of Colonial Preference. The two things together plunged 
Mr. Balfour’s Government into a controversy which was 
to be its ruin, and rallied Free Traders to the support of the 
Liberal party which instantly took up the challenge. Three 
days after Sir Wilfred Laurier had spoken, Mr. Chamberlain, 
the Colonial Secretary, told his constituents that he too favoured 
the policy of Preference and was ready for a wide departure 
from the ‘‘ old shibboleths ” and ‘‘ antiquated methods ” of ^ 

the Free Trade system. This brought confusion to the Cabinet, 
which contained a powerful group of convinced Free Traders ; 
and Sir Michael Hicks Beach, the author of the com tax, now 
declared it to be “ the most perfect delusion that can be con- 
ceived that the Government would “ encourage trade with 
our Colonies by initiating a tariff war with all those foreign 
countries who are our largest and greatest customers.” 

For the next few months the controversy simmered. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach stood firm against the remission of the 
tax in favour of the colonies, but in the autumn resigned from 
the Government and was succeeded as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by Mr. Ritchie, who was, if anything, an even 
stauncher Free Trader. In the Budget of 1903 the com tax 
was withdrawn, and the Free Traders had won the first round, 
dianks to the efforts of their friends in the Cabinet. 

Mr, Chamherlains Manifesto 

Mr. Chamberlain, meanwhile, had paid a visit to South 
Africa and on his return acquiesced for the moment in the 
remission of the com tax as being from his point of view 
slightly better than its retention and the refusal of Colonial 
Preference. But he had no idea of accepting defeat at the hands 
of Mr. Ritchie, and shordy after the introduction of the Budget 
he made a speech at Birmingham (May 15, 1903) in which he 
enlarged his demands and declared a policy of Protection, 
including food-taxes and preference, to be imperative for 
the Empire and announced his intention of making it the 
issue at the next election. A few hours before this speech 
was dehvered Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister, had defended 
the repeal of the com tax to a Unionist deputation on the 
ground that it could not be a permanent part of our fiscal 
system and had described it as a tax "^rbich revived old 
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controversies, which was attached to no new policy believed 
in by the people at large, and which, being thus the battledore 
and shuttlecock of the two contending parties, was singularly 
ill-fitted to be of that permanent armoury which every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer needed to have at his command.” 

The Prime Minister and Colonial Secretary thus made 
speeches on the same day in which the former seemed to be in 
full retreat from the pohcy which the latter declared to be 
imperative. Hot debates followed in Parliament, and it soon 
became evident that a schism had been created in the Unionist 
party which threatened the existence of the Government. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach said blundy that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals had divided, and, if persisted in, would destroy the 
Unionist party. Mr. Ritchie, the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, declared himself a convinced Free Trader and 
threatened resignation if the Government committed itself 
to Protection. 


Mr. Balfour’s “ Unsettled Opinions ” 

In this emergency Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister, found 
safety by annotmcing that his own opinions were unsetded 
and promising an inquiry. This kept both parties at bay for 
the next few months, and in the meantime the Board of Trade 


set to work to collect all available facts and figures bearing 
on the fiscal question, and early in September produced an 
elaborate blue book covering the whole subject but expressing 


opinion. About the same time Mr. Balfour issued a pam- 
“ Uree Trade ” in which he announced 


f tariffs for retaliation, but reserved 


“''ts of the question. On Septem- 
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Free Traders, remain, if his Free Trade colleagues thought 
it necessary to go ? 

The answer was that the fact of Mr. Chamberlain's 
resignation had been disclosed by the Prime Minister to 
the duke, but withheld from his other colleagues. The 
duke therefore had stayed in the Cabinet with the knowledge 
that Mr. Chamberlain was leaving it, and they had resigned 
in the beHef that Mr. Chamberlain was remaining. A fortnight 
later, when these circumstances had been brought to the 
duke’s knowledge, he too insisted on resigning. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Ritchie’s place as Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. Chamberlain’s son, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, an appointment which gave great 
satisfaction to the Protectionists and was taken to mean that 
there was no serious difference between Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 

Mr. Chamherlains Agitation 

Mr. Chamberlain, it turned out, had resigned m order to 
set himself free to start an independent Protectionist campaign 
in the country and he was quickly on the war-path. He now 
went far beyond Imperial Preference, and arraigned the entire 
Free Trade system. Protection, he now said, was as necessary 
for British trade as Preference for the British Empire. The 
great home industries were being battered to deadi by die 
assaults of foreign competitors who paid nothing for the 
privilege of entering our markets. Cotton was going, wool 
was going, iron and steel were threatened, and it was imperative 
to arrest the process of decay. With great courage he faced 
the fact that it would be necessary to tax food in order to 
give Preferences of any value to the Dominions and endeavoured 
to beat down the strong instinct or prejudice which put a 
multitude on the defensive against any measure which would 
increase the cost of living. This proved the principal stum^* 
block to the large number of Unionists who were 
advocate tariffs on foreign manufactured goods ^ 
to brave the storm aroused by the proposal to 
nothing daunted Mr. Chamberlain, who 
energy and supreme organizing skill to ^ 
called his raging and tearing propaganda. 
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For the next two and a half years, the country rang with 
the controversy. Wherever Mr. Chamberlain went the 
Free Traders followed, challenging his theory, arraigning 
his figures, upholding ie hitherto accepted views that trade 
was exchar^e, that imports could not be excluded without 
exports being correspondingly reduced, that the consumer 
would pay and in far greater measure than the Exchequer 
would profit. Mr. Asquith, the future Liberal Prime 
Minister, was specially hot on this scent, and gready in- 
creased his reputation by the formidable speeches he iriade 
in answer to Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Rosebery, whose 
imperiahsm was beyond suspicion, said he did not envy 
the man who staked the unity of the Empire on taxing the 
food of the British people, and declared his conviction that the 
controversies which would arise over the proposed preferences 
were much more likely to divide than to cement the Empire. 

Mr. Balfour at Bay 

Seeing his party threatened with a disastrous schism, Mr. 
Balfour sought to gam time. His position seemed all but 
desperate. There were enough Free Traders in the House 
of Commons to make the defeat of the Government highly 
probable, if he went all lengths with Mr. Chamberlain, and 
enough whole-hearted supporters of Mr. Chamberlain’s pohcy 
— “ whole-hoggers ” as they were called at the time — to make 
it quite certain, if he rejected that poHcy. For more than two 
years he managed to keep a precarious balance between these 
alternatives, and showed extraordinary skill and wariness in 
avoiding the traps which were laid for him by his opponents. 
When hard pressed early in 1905 he evaded his pursuers 
by “ walking out ” with all his supporters and leaving a hostile 
Free-Trade resolution to be carried by 254 to 2 ; and on three 
other occasions in die same month s iTrvil ar resolutions were 
carried nemine contradicente in the absence of the Government 
and its supporters. It was by common consent a most remark- 
able feat in parliamentary strategy, but it mystified the pubHc, 
which had no eye far the subde gradations of colour perceived 
by the Prime Mhiistar between the black and white of Protection 
and Free Trade ai^ expected the Government either to resign 
or to stand up to the challenge of its opponents. \i^ereTCr 
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opinion was tested at by-elections it was clear that the tide 
was running strongly against the Ministry. In the spring, 1905, 
the great Tory stronghold of Brighton returned a Free Trader 
by a majority of 800. 

It was a maxim of those days that ailing Governments 
never recover, but unexpected troubles now came to aggravate 
Mr. Balfour’s difficulties. The sudden resignation of Mr. 
Wyndham, who had angered Irish Unionists by appearing 
to sanction a cautious move in “ devolution,” revealed serious 
differences on Irish poUcy among Ministers. A Redistribution 
Bill, in which it was intended to cut down the Irish representa- 
tion in the House of Commons and proportionately increase 
the representation of England, foundered on a point of order 
to the great disappointment of Ministerialists. Worse than 
all was the question of Chinese labour in South Aj&ica, which 
from 1904 onwards became a subject of agitated controversy 
both in that country and in Great Britain. 


Chinese Labour 

Many reasons combined to give prominence to this question. 
The South African War had been followed by the usual reaction, 
and this had been aggravated by the report of the War Commis- 
sion which revealed grave defects in the miHtary system, and 
by the failure of the Government to recover any part of its 
cost from the mine-owners of the Rand. The mial touch 
of disillusion seemed to have been given when these mine- 
owners procured an ordinance from the Government which 
enabled mem to import Chinese labour under conditions which, 
when scrutinized by critical eyes, seemed litde distinguishable 
from slavery. The war, as the Government claimed, had been 
fought to prevent the retrograde Boer civilization from being 
imposed on South Africa, and to open a new and promising 
field to British emigration. It was now to be followed by an 
influx of Chinese. There was something ironical in this result 
which, apart from all else, must have evoked strong protest. 

A violent agitation followed. The Liberal leaders laid hold 
of the ordinances and denounced as slavery the provisions 
which segregated the Chinese in compounds ; forbade them 
to hold fixed property or mineral rights, or to engage in any 
business but unskilled labour ; denied item acce» to the 
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Courts and required those who imported them to re-export 
them when their contract expired. The Government replied 
that similar provisions were to be found in other ordinances 
sanctioned by other Governments, Liberal as well as Con- 
servative, and that in any case the Chinaman, if he entered 
into such a contract, would do so voluntarily, knowing the 
conditions. Lawyers exercised their ingenuity in finding 
distinctions between the proposed ordinances and previouis 
ordinances, and Asquith was strong on the point that, whereas 
the previous ordinances confined themselves to securing the 
execution of the contract between labourer and employer, 
this one sought dehberately to prevent the labourer from 
getting into free contact or communication with the com- 
munity and to keep him in a situation which no Government 
had ever ventured, or ever would venture, to keep any subject 
of the King, however humble he might be or from whatever 
quarter of the Empire he might come.” The great majority 
cared for none of these distinctions. They said if the previous 
ordinances contained similar provisions so much the worse for 
them ; it was time all such ordinances were ended and it was 
outrageous that the British effort in South Africa should end in 
a large importation of ‘‘ Chinese slaves ” into the Transvaah 

A Heated Campaign 

Tempers rose to a high pitch on both sides, and Mr. 
Lyttelton, the Colonial Secretary, one of the gentlest of men, 
was dressed up in a pigtail and presented on posters as a 
Chinese slave-driver, with a procession of manacled coolies 
behind him. The Government protested that it was the 
victim of a malicious propaganda and it had good ground for 
complaining of the excesses committed in the course of this 
campai^. But it had challenged something vital in the public 
consdousness, and mingled with the party spirit which grasps 
at electioneoing good mings, there was a very genuine feeling 
that it had lost toudi with die fimdamental regard for hberty 
expected fi:om British statesmen. The Unionist regime seemed 
suddenly to have come to its climax on Chinese labour. In 
their Education Bill, thdr Licensing Bill, their attack on Free 
Trade, and now final l y in this Chinese ordinance, Ministers 
in the space of tlflree years seemed to have challenged every 
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Liberal principle in turn, and large numbers of electors who 
had voted for them at the Khaki Election of 1900, in the 
behef rhat they could rally to the common cause without 
prejudice to their own ideas in domestic pohtics, were now 
preparing to have their revenge. 

When Parliament rose at the beginning of August it was 
with thb expectation that it would meet again in the following 
y^t for another session in which the Redistribution Bill and 
oAer legislation which the Government had promised would 
be proceeded with. But the Unionist dissensions continued all 
through the autumn, and invaded the Cabinet. Ministers made 
speeches in pubHc which were evidently aimed at one another ; 
Unionist Associations rejected Mr. Balfour’s compromise and 
adopted the “ whole-hog ” poUcy of Protection and Preference ; 
Mr. Chamberlain himself protested vehemently against further 
concessions to Unionist Free Traders, and compared the 
Unionist party to an army which was being led into battle on 
the principle that the lamest man should govern its march. 
By Ae end of November Mr. Balfour had come 
elusion that his position was impossible, and on ' 
he handed his resignation to the King. 

Liberal Difficulties 

He was possibly influenced in the choice of t 
by the fact that the Liberal party also had relaps 
of its periodic dissensions. For in a speech at 
November 25 Lord Rosebery had challenged the 
announced two days earlier by Sir Henry Campbdl 
—the pohey of proceeding step by step insteac 
stride into Home Rule— and announced empL. 
explicidy and once for all “ that he could not ser 
that banner.” This speech made a sensation which lor uic 
moment threw the Unionist quarrel into the background, and 
seemed to threaten a revival on the eve of the election of the 
schism between the Liberal Imperiahsts and other Liberals 
which had all but wrecked the party during the South African 
War. But it turned out that the other Liberal Imperialists, 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane, approved, 
and had been parties to, Campbell-Bannerman’s declaration of 
Irish policy, and that Lord Rosebery was alfhost alone in his 

/ 
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protest. The Bodmiii speech proved in the end to be mainly 
important in that it ruled Lord Rosebery out of any Liberal 
Government that might be formed, and ended for Ministerial 
purposes a career on which the highest hopes had been built. 
This was widely regretted, but the Irish . question played so 
small a part in the composite volume of opinion which was 
bringing the Liberal party back to power, that the defection 
of one man, however eminent, on one issue could have htde 
effect on the course of events. The Bodmin speech gave Mr. 
Balfour his cue for a heroic effort to divert attention from the 
fiscal question and Chinese labour, and to bring the battle back 
to the Irish question, on which he beHeved the Unionist party 
‘ ^ e on favourable ground, but the electors at this moment 

^ininking of other things, and the cry of the Union 
lostly on deaf ears. 

erals were of opinion, that in resigning before 
Balfour had laid a trap for his opponents and 
impbell-Bannerman to follow the example of 
, v,*rcumstances, and to decline to form a Govem- 
er the election. He, however, took the simple 
refuse the opportunity when it offered would 
. . cxxC task which he had again and again declared 

himself ready to undertake, and proceeded at once to form 
a Government, 

Even then, he was not free from difficulties. Two very 
important members of the party, Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr. Haldane, at first made it a condition of joining the 
Government that the Prime Minister should go to the House 
of Lords and leave the leadership in the House of Commons 
to Mr. Asquith. Campbell-Bannerman who, as recorded in 
his biography, was largely influenced by his wife, declined 
this proposal and for two days there was deadlock. But 
Asquith himsdf was unwilling to take any position which 
appeared to reflect on his Chief, and Grey and Haldane were 
not prq>ared to press thdr demand to the point of making 
serious trouble for thdr party at this critical moment. In the 
sequel the inclusion of these two men. Grey as Secretary for 
Pordgn Affairs, and Haldane as Secretary for War, had 
momentous consequence, and the cunous may speculate on 
the possible difference to the history of the country and 
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even of the world if they had persisted in holding aloof All 
else went smoothly and the new Government was complete 
by December lo. 

The Great Liberal Victory 

Thus, after ten years in the wilderness of Opposition, the 
Liberal party came back to power and succeeded in forming 
a Ministry which was acknowledged to be one of all the 
talents. Within the Cabinet were Asquitli, Grey, Lloyd 
George, Haldane — ^names to be famous in the coming years— 
and with them were distinguished men of letters, Morley, 
Bryce, Augustine Birrell, a son of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Ripon, 
who had sat in Cabinet with Lord Palmerston, Lord Crewe, 
who had been Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Viceroy in the days of 
the First Home Rule Bill, Sydney Buxton, who was to be 
High Commissioner for South Afiica during the Great War, 
John Burns, the first workman to obtain Cabinet rank. Mr. 
Balfour called them the “ apostles of imperial disintegration ” 
and appealed to the country to turn them out a month after 
he had put them in. It had apparently been the calculation 
of some Unionists that the mere appearance of these dangerous 
men would cause a revulsion of feeling among the electors 
and lead them to seek safety by recalling the Unionist party 
to power. But the volume of opinion calling for new men 
and new methods was by this time irresistible, and when the 
election of January, 190 ( 5 , was over, the new Mmistry foiind 
itself installed in power by an enormous and all but un- 
precedented majority. In the new House of Commons the 
Liberals alone were 377 strong apart from their Irish and 
Labour allies (83 and 53 respectively), whereas the Unionists 
were reduced to 157, of whom 109 were pledged to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s and 33 to Mr. Balfour’s fiscal poHcy, and 
II held Free Trade or ‘‘Free food” opinions. The Liberal 
tide had swept over the whole coimtry and submerged the 
Unionist strongholds in London and the Home Counties no 
less than the north. Several Unionist Ministers shared the 
fate of their supporters, and the late Prime Minister, Mr. 
Balfour, was defeated in East Manchester. This was the first 
of Ae great sweeps which were to be characteristic of politics 
in later years. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE AND RUSSIA 

The outgoing Ministers apparently had. not taken their suc- 
cessors into their confidence about the foreign affairs described 
in a previous chapter, for, if they had, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman could scarcely have said, as he did in his first 
^ech as Prime Minister (Albert Hall, December 21), that 
uie “ outlook abroad was most pleasing/' By the beginning 
of January the new Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, had 
discovered that it was most unpleasing. The French Govern- 
ment, which was in the mid^e of its Morocco crisis with 
Germany, and, in spite of the sacri&ce of its Foreign Minister, 
was^ still subject to German threats, inquired rather anxiously 
whether the new British Government would give the same 
support that had been promised by their predecessors. Since 
die Prime Minister had pledged himself in his Albert Hall 
speech to maintain the Entente with France, the answer to 
Aat extent was easy. Sir Edward Grey “ promised diplomatic 
support in accordance with Article IX of the British-French 
Convention," and for the moment no more was said. 

On January 9 the French Ambassador came to the Foreign 
OflSice and put the question more explicitly. He said that 
his Government feared an attack by Germany, and that the 
best guarantee against that possibility would be the certain 
knowledge that Great Britain would stand behind France. 
Sit Edward replied that, though he personally was of opinion 
in the event of an attack on France by Germany arising out 
of die Anglo-Rroich Moroccan Agreement, public feeling in 
Englmd would be so strong that no British Government could 
retnani neutral, he had no authority to give any pledge which 
would transform the Entente into a military alliance, and such 
a step could not tafcoi without die assent of Parliament. 

Cambon regHed that war rnight arise so suddenly that the 
n^d for action would be a question not of days but of minutes, 
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and that, if it was necessary for the British Government to 
consult and to wait for the manifestations of British opinion, 
it might be too late to be of use. He therefore urged that, if / 
even the possibiHty of war had to be contemplated, the British/ 
and French naval and mihtary authorities should consult* 
together and concert a plan for joint action, as in fact theyl 
had already begun to do under the previous Government. \ 
To this Sir Edward Grey agreed and obtained the consent' 
of the Prime Minister. 

Thus began the “ military conversations ” of which so much 
was to be heard in future years. There was no denying the force 
of the French argument. If it was conceded on the British 
side that the diplomatic support promised in the British- 
French Convention might lead on to mili tary intervention, 
it was from the French point of view folly for the two Govern- 
ments to be without a concerted plan of action. Far remoter 
contingencies were habitually provided for by the War 
Offices of Europe, and to provide for them was part of the 
A B C of the mihtary business. That was true, and in the 
circumstances as they now were between France, Germany 
and Great Britain, no British Government could have refused 
to take this precaution, unless it had intended to repudiate 
the Entente with France. This was certainly not the intention 
of the new Government. 

But however logical and necessary the institution of “ nuHtary 
conversations ” might be in the drcumstances, it undoubtedly 
gave a new emphasis to the British-French Convention. In 
French eyes the value of “ diplomatic support,” promised in 
that Convention, lay in the probabiHty that it would be 
followed in case of necessity by mihtary support ; and the 
fact that British and French soldiers were engaged in con- 
certing plans together rendered it so much the more probable 
that this would be its result. The French, moreover, were 
at no pains to conceal from Germany and the other nations 
that this step had been taken, and rumours were soon in 
circulation which greatly exaggerated the extent of the British 
commitment. 

In after years it became a subject of complaint that the 
Cabinet had not been consulted before so important a step 
was taken, and though it is extremely improbable that the 
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Cabinet could or would have come to a different conclusion, 
the omission afforded a legitimate grievance to certain Ministers 
who, hke Lord Salisbury, in earher days, feared and mistrusted 
all entanglements in European poUtics. All parties afterwards 
acknowledged that the Cabinet should have been consulted, 
but the subject had been sprung upon the Prime hlimster and 
Sir Edward Grey without notice at a moment when Ministers 
were scattered over the country in the election campaign, and 
the crisis had passed before they returned to London.^ 

The Algeciras Conference 

behef that Great Britain stood behind France un- 
-A] Kr helped to moderate German pohcy, and the Morocco 
’^hich assembled at Algeciras — ^under the shadow 
'^ Gibraltar — on January 17, 1906, passed off 
The main French demand, that of the 
n international poHce in co-operation vdth 
i support not only of Great Britain but of 
nd President Roosevelt used his mfluence 
to induce the Kaiser to consent to it. 
no support except &om Austria, her 
as the Kaiser called her, gave way; and 
having thus been gained, British influence was 
ate other French demands, and France conceded 
Its for foreigners and die establishment of the 
k financed in equal parts by all the Powers 
/ desired. 

to turn the comer, but the whole transaction 
Jouded the relations of Britain and Germany, 
^d Admiral Tirpitz once more drew their 
L diat Germany was exposed to mortifications 
>f Great Britain hy her lack of sea-power, 
igitation .was now on foot in Germany, and 
ere Bdng laid for the next great enlargement 
feet. In the meantime eflforts were being made 
ade to heal the quarrel. A party of German 
visited En^and in May and were everywhere 
Tied and entertained. King Edward visited the 

prevented from returniiig by a fatal accident to 
; after tl^ elections were over. 
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Kaiser at Cronberg in August and listened patiently while the 
latter explained that his visit to Tangier had been an innocent 
excursion warmly welcomed by British and Spanish residents. 
Mr. Haldane, the Secretary for War, went to BerHu, where 
he was warmly welcomed by the Kaiser and permitted to 
study the great German military machine. Theologians, men 
of science, journalists and authors paid visits and return visits 
and exchanged compHments. All endeavoured to beUeve 
that the British-German estrangement was a passing quarrel 
due to misunderstandings which had only to be discussed in 
an amicable spirit to be cleared up. But behind it aU was the 
permanent fact of the great schism between the two European 
Alliances, and the belief in Germany that the casting vote of 
Great Britain had been given to the anti-German group. 

Great Britain and Russia 

If ever a Government was determined to keep the peace 
and to abate the competition in armaments which was more 
and more becoming a burden and a danger to aU the nations, 
it was the Government of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
But events seemed to conspire to thwart its good intentions. 
No sooner was the Algeciras Conference over than a crisis 
arose with tlie Sultan of Turkey, who, by hoisting the Turkish 
flag to the west of the Gulf of Akabah in what was supposed 
to be Egyptian territory, was plainly direaten^ to jump 
the Sinai Peninsula and bring die Turkish frontier up to the 
Suez Canal In the end he gave way but not until he Was 
faced •with an ultimatum threateni ng forcible measures. 

There followed a period of perplexity and difficulty in our 
relations with Russia. Just as in after days Conservatives 
objected to all dealings with a Communist Russian Govern- 
ment, so in these days Radicals and Labour men regarded 
the Tsardom as a detestable tyraimy which a British Govern- 
ment, and above all a British Liberal Government, should 
keep at arm’s length. But Russia was the friend of France 
which greatly desired us to be friends with her friend, and it 
was much to be desired that we should make an end of the 
incessant trouble and friction in Central Asia and on the 
Indian frontier which had followed from ouj strained relations 
with her in recent years. A British-Russian agreement, 
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therefore, seemed the natural counterpart of our agreement 
with France ; and Russia having expressed her willingness, 
the Government set to work to prepare the ground for it in 
the usual way, by arranging for a visit of the British fleet to 
Cronstadt in July of diis year (1906). 

But the announcement of this brought angry remonstrances 
from Radicals, who thought it intolerable that British sailors 
should fraternize with “ Tsarist assassins,” and seeing the 
storm that threatened, the Russian Government intimated 
that it would prefer the visit postponed. When July came, 
there was further embarrassment. The Government had 
--lipd on the estabHshment of the Russian Parliament or 
oof of a change of heart in the Russian tyrant, 
newly created assembly was abruptly 
1 ukase after an existence of only six 
ving day it fell to the Prime Minister 
Lrhamentary Union, a body comprising 
lie European Parliaments (and on this 
pedal representation from the Russian 
:o hold its opening Conference in the 
ne Palace of Westminster. There could 
. more testing occasion. It was impossible 
lly Government in pubHc before such an 
ycn more impossible to pass over in silence 
which was in the minds of all present. The 
met the occasion in a speech which was long 
a triumph of fine feeling and skilfiil expression : 

in from saying for myself, and I am sure for everyone 
historic assembly, how glad we are to welcome among 
►resoQtatives of the youngest of Parliaments — the Russian 
^ly regret the circumstances of their appearance in our 
mtorc to think, of good augury for your movement and 
Euix^)c that the first ofBcial act of the Russian Parliament 
airs outside the Russian Empire has been to authorize 
come h^e to Westminster and to join hands with us in 
those great principles of peace and goodwill which were 
^vanced by the head of the Russian State, the author 
the Ifegue C^nfrrcnce. I make no comment on the 
i us morning ; this is neidier the place nor 

c tna^ We have not a suflBcicat acquaintance with the 
pcw^n to justify criticize. But dus at least we can 

se our hopes on the padiameatary system— new negotia- 
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tions have often a disairbed, if not a stormy, youth. The Duma will 
revive in one form or another. We can say with all sincerity : “ La 
Duma est morte, vive la Duma.” (July 23, 1906.) 

I It was not foreseen in those days that the proletarian masters 

of Russia would have even less use for Dumas than the Tsar, 
and the speech was received with immense enthusiasm by the 
parliamentary audience. The next day, when the Russian 
^ Ambassador expressed his fear that it might be misunderstood 

by his Imperial master, Campbell-Bannerman reassured him 
by pointing out that he had said no more than the Tsar himself 
had said, for he too had expressed the hope that the Duma 
might reassemble at some more convenient season. He had, 
nevertheless, between the lines of his speech contrived to 
say a good deal that that potentate certainly would not have 
said. 

j The British-Russian Contention 

The Radical objectors were reassured, and being convinced 
that dislike of the constitution of a foreign country should 
not be a bar to poHtical relations which were desirable on 
their merits, the Government proceeded with negotiations for 
an Anglo-Russian Convention on approximately the same 
lines as the Anglo-French Entente. This was concluded in 
August of the following year after a prolonged exchange of 
views in which Mr. John Morley, as Secretary for India, 

I played an important part. In the main it detimitea the Rusdan 

I and British spheres of interest in Persia and Central Asia, 

giving the north to Russia and the soudi to Great Britain. 
Some critics objected that since the north was by far the 
richer territory, Russia had got the best of the bargain ; but 
in the view of the Government this was more than out- 
weighed by the strategic and military importance of the free 
hand secured to them in the south. This finally extinguished 

i the fear of a Russian invasion of India, which for fifty years 
and more had weighed on the British people, and relieved 
the Government of India of the necessity of keeping watch 
against Russian intriguers in Afghanistan and elsewhere on 
the Indian frontier. It had been a point much debated whether 
I Russia would actually have ventured the daring and difficult 

j risk of invading India across the great ftatural barrier of 
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mountains which protects her on the north, but the threat of 
such an invasion had been kept aUve by the Russian military 
party and used with considerable effect as a diplomatic weapon , 
and to be rid of it was at least a great practical convemence. 

It cannot be said that the Persian part of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention worked smoothly. The officers and officids ot 
the Tsarist regime were with difficulty persuaded to moderate 
their traditional anti-British instincts or to respect Persian 
interests and feelings in the way that we thought right and 
reasonable. There were many difficult moments m the sub- 
o/-nnptit years, in which the British Government had to weigh 
eat pohtical interest of friendship with Ri^sia against the 
'ry of consenting to and condoning Russian proceedings 
\ Persia to which they took strong objection, 
igreement was judged in England mainly on the 
round that it ended the Anglo-Russian quarrel; and 
it was coldly received by Radical objectors to the 
tyranny, it was generally approved by the public 
aw in it only, as they had seen in the Anglc^French 
, a step towards peace by the removal of differences 
L the two friendly Powers. European observers judged 
vhat differently, and saw Great Britain taking a further 
‘o the camp of the Dual Alliance. The Germans 
iy detected in it the hand of King Edward whom 
lieved to be engaged in a conspiracy to encircle Ger- 
heing inspired thereto by dislike and envy of ms 
the Kaiser. This suspicion was groundless, for 
he Kin g had undoubtedly been very outspoken 
viour of his nephew in the Morocco crisis, and 
It of his way to show his sympathy with French 
% he had kept strictly within his constitutional Hmits, 

- in no sense the author of either the French or the 
^reements. The responsibility for both, nominal 
lal, rested with his Ministers, who in each case were 
r only of composing their differences with France and 
and had no hostile intmtiQn against any other Power. 
Edward Grey and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
nrd Lansdowne and Mr. B^euf it seemed impossible 
eat Britain should be prevented feom making friends 
ance and l^ussia because Germany or the Triple Alliance 
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tlioufflit it more convenient that they should be estrangd^ 
and said with perfect sincerity that they had no desire 
for anything but peace and friendly relations with Germany. 

Campbell-Bannerman and Disarmament 

If there was one thing on which Campbell-Bannerman had 
set his heart when he became Prime Munster, it was to pr 
cure some abatement in the competition m armaments w ^ 
was risine: steadily in these years. The Second Hague 
ference was due to take place in 1907. and it seemed to Inm 
that his Government ought to be early in the fie ^ 

lead in this direction. It therefore announced its 
to cut down battleship construction by 25 per X 

cons^crion by 60 per cent., and submarine comtruction by 
a a per cent Qulv, 1906.) In March of the following year, 
to r^ake his imention clear, the Prime Mimster wrote ^ 
article wHch was published in the weeBy paper tl^^n caUed 
S n 1 «, in which he offered to reduce armaments stfil 
further, if other Governments would do the same, and urg 
strongly that the subject should not be exclude , ^ 
Germal and certain other Governments were supposed to 

this arfde. eadxdy 
p,Sc&on.w,s.^rdedYthe<^^cn^ 
communication. Great Britain, they said, was calling on ner 
neichbours to stop at the moment most convemrait to herself, 
Wh«^hewa, at *e top ^ 

and when she had just launched a new iW' of 

far-famed Dreadnought, which she asserted t y 

SiSrtoanypossJsedbyherrivah. ShewascWgan 

unchallengeable superiority for aU time, and prohaby pr^ 
Wg SSrce this claii by arms, if it were not conceded 
Nodlig could have been farther from CampbeU-Bannerm^ 
thoughts and he was unfeignedly astomshed that any human 
S cokd have put such "an interpretation on his l^g^ 
It nevertheless required much patient explanation and ta^ 
diplomacy to convince the Germans and certam other 
GoveSts that Great Britain did not intend, when she 
launched her Dreadnought, to make a 
on other nations to cease their compettuon with her. 
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The Germans were now more than ever determined to 
keep the subject of disarmament out of the Hague Conference. 
The Kaiser said that the mere proposal to discuss it was an 
invasion of his sovereign right to build what fleet and raise 
what army he chose and that he might as well abdicate as 
entertain it. What, he asked, would be said if France pro- 
posed that the German army should be reduced? What 
answer but the drawn sword would a patriotic German 
give to such a suggestion? The circumstances were, indeed, 
somewhat untoward. While the Prime Minister was in- 
geminating peace, Sir John Fisher, the energetic First Sea-Lord 
of the British Admiralty, could not refrain from singing the 
praises of the Dreadnought, his own special invention, and 
the previous year Count Schlieffen had declared 
be uniquely favourable for Germany to try 
France, so he was supposed to have said that 
)uld never again have such an opportunity 
jr disposing of the menace of the German 
iSO known to the Germans that Great Britain 
^arer to Russia, and they saw the hostile com- 
them in Europe correspondingly strengthened, 
of a mutual reduction of armaments thus fell 
^in the beginning. The Kaiser was adamant that 
xnan delegates shoidd not debate it at the Hague 
mce, and though the subject remained on the agenda, 
relegated to a pious resolution declaring it to be 
'desirable” which was carried at the fag-end of the 
n the absence of the German delegates. These 
the meantime, had contrived very adroitly to 
iS on Great Britain. By supporting an American 
favour of the immunity of private property at 
le British Admiralty stoutly resisted, they made 
> holding out almost single-handed for the largest 
Ights for the greatest fleet against the humane 
le rest of the world. When the Great War came 
5, including the United States, combined in the 
bese rights for the discomfiture of Germany, but 
nt all Europe scofied and said that British hypoc- 
e more been exposed. 
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The Great Competition 

The way was now open to the great competition in Dread- 
noughts which was to continue up to the Great War. m 
April, 1906, a new German Naval Law had been introduced, 
which provided for the widening of the Eel Canal, and a 
considerable increase in the previous sHp-building programme. 
At the end of the year Great Britain created a Fleet 

to be concentrated in the North Sea, and in the followmg 
year the British Secretary for War, Mr. Haldane, introduced 
his mili tary scheme which provided an Expeditionary Force 
of 120,000 men to operate, in case of need, on Ae contment 
of Europe. In less than two years the Liberal British Govern- 
ment had discovered that it was living in a fighting world 
in which it dared not go unprepared. Men might agree in 
the abstract that the competition in armaments was collectively 
folly, but each nation judged that armaments were imperative 
for itself 





1906-1907 CHAPTER IX 

THE GREAT LIBERAL PARLIAMENT 

When the new Parliament assembled for business on February 
19, 1906, the Liberal party had been out of power for nearly 
eleven years, and being now in an immense majority, it looked 
confidently to the Government to make up for lost time. To 
the Government this majority was embarrassingly large. So 
many ardent spirits panting to be at work on plans and pro- 
grammes which they thought to be of supreme importance ; 
so many independent minds claiming liberty to criticize and 
amend, had never in living memory been ranged behind any 
Government. They overflowed the Government benches and 
thronged the side galleries and even invaded the Opposition 
side of the House. Many were entering Parliament for the 
first time, and came with the ardour of new men determined 
to attend every sitting and to seize every opportunity of taking 
part in debate. How to satisfy them, how to avoid the schisms 
and discontents to which great majorities, and especially great 
Liberal and Radical majorities, were liable, were from the 
beginning anxious questions for the new Ministers. 

These Ministers were aware, as many of their supporters 
were not, that a shadow lay over the scene from the beginning. 
Whatever the country might have said at the election, the 
House of Lords remained unchanged— an overwhelmingly 
Conservative body widi the last word in legislation. A 
Unmnist leader said, soon after the election, that whether in 
power or in Opposition the Unionist party would still control 
the desdnies of the country, and at that moment many thousands 
of ins party reckoned on the House of Lords to save tliem 
from the Rjidical measures which otherwise threatenfed them. 
Whether or how fer that House should exercise this control 
was for the next five years to be the dominant issue in domestic 
politics, but dio^igh they expected the peers to assert their 
powo:, if, or when the Liberal tide ebbed. Ministers did not 
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lobk for any serious challenge from that quarter immediately 
after their great triumph at the poUs. Thinking this danger 
to He rather in the future than in the present, they decided 
to push forward as quickly as possible with Bdls on which 
their supporters had most set their hearts, and the King’s 
speech for the first session promised an Education Bill, a 
Trades Disputes BiU, an Agricultural Holdings BiU, a Bdl 
for the aboHtion of Plural Voting, an Irish Government Bdl 
and numerous other minor measures. 

The Education Bill 

While taking objection to nearly all these Bills the Unionist 
party concentrated its attack on the Education Bdl. That 
was to a large extent a repeal of Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1902, 
since it proposed to obhterate the distinction between voluntary 
or “ non-provided ” schools and pubhcly provided schoolsj 
and to bring all alike under the locd authority. In all schools 
pubHc or voluntary, imdenominational teaching, as definec 
in the “ Cowper-Temple clause ” of the original Educatioi 
Act, was to be given by the ordinary teachers, unless the^ 
pleaded conscientious objection ; and in the former voluntar 
schools, now to be transferred to the local authority, fadHtie 
were to be given for special denominational teaching on twi 
days in the week. But this special teaching was not to b 
given by the regular teachers, the ground allied for thi 
being that an option, to give it would be tantamount tb .txtm 
pukiott, since in most cases the teachers woidd be unable t 
dedine without disqualifying themselves for the appointmai 
Finally, to meet the case of Roman CadioHcs and Angle 
Catholics, it was provided in Clause IV that a school migi 
remain denominational, though maintained out of publ 
funds, if four-fifths of the parents desired it. 

The BiU, which was introduced by Mr. BirreU, the Minister 
of Education, on April 9, 1906, raised a storm of protest. The 
bishops in a meeting at Lambeth denoimced it as “ confiscation ’* 
and “ tyranny ’’ and declared uncompromising opposition on 
behalf of the Church of England. The Roman Catholics 
refused the concession offered for their schools and made 
common cause with the AngHcans. Joined in opposition ware 
a certain number of Radicals who objected to any rehgious 
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teaching under State auspices and stood out for “ complete 
secularization,” and a few High Churchmen who objected 
so strongly to “ Cowper-Temple ” teaching that they were 
willing to accept secularization in preference to it. All through 
the summer the battle raged in the House of Commons on 
these rather confused lines, and the Bill was smothered with 
amendments which were only disposed of by a drastic use of 
the guillotine closure. The Irish were hostile, but Liberals 
and Nonconformists stood soHdly behind the Bill, thinking 
it a reasonable solution that the denominations should con- 
centrate on a certain munber of purely denominational schools, 
and leave the rest to the local authorities on the conditions 
for rehgious teaching laid down in the BiH. 

The First Struggle with the Lords 

The Bill passed its third reading by a majority of 193 in 
the Commons at the end of July, when the Lords gave it a 
second reading but postponed the Committee stage till 
November. Then they took it clause by clause and turned it 
inside out. As reconstructed by the peers, the Bill practically 
restored the Act of 1902 and, as the Government contended, 
even gave the denominations further privileges, since the area 
of the Clause IV schools had been extended from town to 
country, and the “ right of entry ” was claimed for denomina- 
tional teachers into the pubhc schools. The Lords were of 
course aware that the Government could not accept the 
” changeling ” thus offered them for their own child, and 
Ministers retorted by moving the Commons to reject the 
Lords’ amendments en bloc. A period of negotiation followed, 
and at one moment compromise seemed possible, but in the 
end all efforts broke down on the stubborn question whether 
t 3 » regidar teachers should be granted the option of giving 
denominational teaching, and when the Lords persisted on 
this point, die Government abandoned their BiU. 

The greater pact of the work of the first session was thus 
destroyed in spite of the great triumph at the beginning of the 
year. It may be added that another effort was made to setde 
the (jue^on in 1908 ’^en Mr. Asquidi’s Government offered 
dw right of entry for denominational teaching into all 
sdiools on two days in the week, provided that all came under 
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public control, and was willing to permit assistant, though 
not head-teachers, to volunteer for this teaching.^ But though 
Archbishop Davidson appears to have favoured this settlement, 
the other bishops required many more concessions, and this 
last efifort too was abandoned. 

The Lords, meanwhile, had rejected the Plural Voting Bill 
and drastically amended other Liberal Bills such as the Irish 
Town Tenants Bill and the Agricultural Holdings BiU. The 
only important measure which they left intact was the Trades 
Disputes Bill, which restored the right of peaceful picketing 
and the immuni ty of Trade Union funds from civil proceedings 
and saved strikes from being treated as offences under tlie laws 
of conspiracy. In effect the law was brought back to the 
position in which all parties had assumed it to be until certain 
recent judgments in the law-courts, but there was much con- 
troversy among lawyers as to the proper way of reaching 
this conclusion ; and though the Lords accepted the Govern- 
ment BiU, they did so frankly on the tactical groimd that it 
was not expedient at the moment to chaUenge organized labour 
on this issue. 

With this exception, the peers made it clear that they were 
not to be deterred by the largest Liberal majority from deaUng 
as they thought fit with Liberal legislation, and in the foUowing 
session they made short work of the Government’s land 
legislation for Scotland, and so amended an Irish “ Evicted 
Tenants ’’ BUI that Irish members declared it to be quite 
valueless. Liberals were now saying loudly that, if this went 
on, appeals to the country would be quite useless, when they 
resulted in a Liberal majority. The measures they had proposed 
were entirely in line with the programme they had put before 
the country; they had received an enormous majority for 
that programme and yet they had been prevented from 
fulfilling their promises and carrying out their programme, by 
a second Chamber which had accepted without demur or- 
any serious amendment, the whole of the legislation pre- 
sented to them by Unionist Governments in the previous 
ten years. Whatever second Chamber might be desirable, 
said the Prime Minister, it ought not to be one which was 

1 An exception was made for existing head-teachers In voluntary schools 
which would have been transferred to the local authorities. 
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disposal of one party and uniformly hostile 

1 aggrieved thev 

fr. T Parhament and appeal again to the country, 

to which Liberals rephed that the power of forcing issolutions 
was precisely what they were not prepared to concede to a 
secon hamber which, as they had good reason to beheve, 
would use It against a Liberal party but never against a Con- 
se^attve party. The Government considered seriously 
whether they should (hssolve after the destruction of their 
Education Bill, but decided that to appeal to the country on 
an issue ^which chd not greatly stir the mass of the public and 
a Parhament on which such high hopes had been 
in twelve months of its assembhng was not practical 
two Houses were now committed to the con- 
Mr. Gladstone had predicted twelve years 
M '' go on to its issue.” 



^f 1906 Campbell-Bannerman had been able 
; than promise his angry supporters to ‘‘ find a 
uo xixAJve the popular will prevail, but on June 24 of the 
following^ (1907) he produced the scheme of the “ sus- 
ry veto, /.e. permitting the House of Lords to hold 
gislation for two sessions but no longer, which had in the 
meantime been evolved by the Cabinet, largely on his own 
initiative, and which, with slight modifications, was from hence- 
forth to be the pohcy of the Liberal party. This, embodied 
in a resolution which was intended to lay the foundation for 
legislation in the following year, was carried by 432 to 147, 
but not until after a stormy debate in which Mr. Balfour 
chargerl die Government with seeking to pick a gratuitous 
qu^el with the House of Lords, and certain Radical and 
Labour representatives demanded the total abolition of that 
assembly. There were many gems of speech in the three days 
over which the debate extended. Mr. Lloyd George said diat 
the House of Lords had been called the watch-dog of the 
Constitution, but was in reality ‘‘Mr, Balfour’s poodle”; 
Mr. ^Winston Churchill called it a one-sided, hereditary, 

unprized, unrepresentative, irr^ponsihle absents.” 
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The Unionist party took the passing of this resolution 
with composure. Liberals might fulminate but the House of 
Lords remained a solid fact, and if legislation threatening its 
powers were attempted, it would know what to do. The 
Prime Minister, they said, had been obhged to do sometlmg 
to appease his supporters and the resolution was a convenient 
way of doing that, and at the same time, putting an awkward 
question on the shelf. In the meantime there were signs that 
the Liberal tide was ebbing from the high-water mark of 1906, 
and Unionists beHeved that as it ran out, the Government 
would be more and more discredited by the failure of its 
legislation and its manifest inability to return the blows inflicted 
on it by the House of Lords. Liberals talked of “ filling up 
the cup ” of the House of Lords until its iniquities ran over in 
public wrath; their opponents retorted that they were 
“ ploughing the sands,” and that the public showed no sign of 
being displeased at their discomfiture. Threatened institutions 
Hve lo ng , and it was confidently predicted that the House of 
Lords would survive this as it had all other assaults. 

An Irish Failure 

The Government, meanwhile, had suffered a serious blow 
in the failure of the “ step by step ” policy for Ireland — the 
pohcy of proceeding to Home Rule by instalments whida 
it had put brfore the country at the Geoeral Election, At the 
b eginning of May, Mr. Bkrell, who was now Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, inttoduced a Bill setting up a Central Wsh Repre- 
sentative Council, composed of 82 elected and 24 nominated 
members, to which should be transferred a large part of the 
control over Irish Departments then exercised by Dublin Casde. 
Mr. Redmond, the Irish leader, gave it a cautious welcome and 
led the House of Commons to suppose that it would probably 
be accepted by Irish Nationalists as a step in advance. This was 
no doubt his honest behef, but the Bill was nevertheless rejected 
unanimously by the Irish Nationalist Convention which 
assembled in Dubhn in Whitsun week. The Convention, 
influenced largely by the clergy and the new Siim Fein move- 
ment, declared itself unalterably opposed to the acceptance of 
anything less than full ParHamentary Home Rule. It was clearly 
useless to proceed with a measure intended to conciliate Ireland 
G 
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in the teeth of Irish opposition, but Inters were much 

blamed by their supporters for havmg failed to 'discover ^ 

state of Irish feeHng before exposing themselves to rebuff, 
stam or msu icc g r ^ ^ landmarks m 

This occasion must be noteu as one ui. lxi 

the development of the Irish question. In a letter to the 
Prime Minister, 

*Lh'X“self‘'SinnPem'' (Stmdb^O^ 

• he full Irish demand would out” if 

.ntitc P"'^Sa. were c“lg « rite 
’"“C&h^Sals oS Se Rde. I. Md^not 
I “either of the British parnes that *e 

element of the Irish question and the suspiaon 
advocates of Home Rule were 
’ead to an extreme movement wbch wodd 
nty for a more drastic settlement. But ^e 
ionahsts were now begimung to point out 
years had elapsed since 
Le Rule Bill, and that so fer ^ 

dp towards ParHamentary Home 
Im gl to .he re«n. elecdon unpWgM 
fSep in advance. Many voices were already 
theme in the year 1907* 
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CHAPTER X 


FROM CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN TO ASQUITH 

In the eyes of the historian of the British Empire the grant 
of self-government to the conquered Boer States will probably 
rank as the most important and, in its consequences, the most 
durable of the events of the year 1906 and 1907. This was 
the decisive step which rendered possible the Union of South 
Africa under the British flag two years later. 

The name of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will always 
be associated with this great act of policy. He had accepted 
the annexation of the two Boer States as an inevitable result 
of the war, but he was for that reason the more determined 
that annexation should carry widi it at the earliest possible 
moment the free institutions which were the pride of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. When he became Prime Minister, 
he found in existence the scheme of a constitution for the 
Transvaal promulgated in March, 1905, which proposed to 
set up a Legislative Assembly composed partly of elective and 
pardy of nominated memWs, but reserved aU executive 
functions and the control of finance to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who was also to have the right of reserving legislation for the 
veto of the crown. This in the opinion of the then Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Lyttelton, was as much as “ prudent and sensible 
men ” whether at home or in South Africa could be expected 
to approve, or as any Government would be wise in conceding 
withm three years of the war. The Treaty of Vereeniging 
had promised “ representative institutions leading up to self- 
government ” and the limited constitution now proposed was 
a strict fulfilment of this promise. 

Campbell-Baimerman was for sweeping it all away and 
proceeding at once to Responsible Government on the 
Dominion model. Such audacity took away the breath of 
some even of his own Liberal colleagues, , and there were 
serious arguments before the Cabinet con$ented to cancel 
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the Lyttelton Constitution. Among the obstacles was die 
opposition of the High Commissioner, Lord Selborne, an 
able and sincere man, who did not easily adjust himself to the 
new circumstances. The principle having been decided, 
the next step was to send out a committee to the Transvaal, 
imder the chairmanship of Sir Joseph West-Ridgeway, to 
report on the proper method of representation on the basis 
of manhood suffrage. The committee set out on April 7, 
1906, and came back on July 14, with a complete scheme 
arranged between British and Boers. Inquiry had eHcited the 
fact that the British in the Transvaal were no more enamoured 
than the Boers of the Downing Street Government,” which 
letected in the Lyttelton scheme, and were ready for an 
kU cr-ttlement which would enable Responsible Govern- 
or up without delay. On this basis the Govemmaat 
D frame a complete self-governing constitution 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, and it 
to the House of Commons on July 30, 1906, by 
hurchill, then Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 
' -^--rment have acted with more expedition 
mportance. But the opponents of the 
dingly incensed, and long and heated 
h Houses of ParHament. To the great 
md indeed to almost all outside observers 
•ed something like madness to give the 
^ the current phrase ran, of winning 
vhat they had lost in the war.” 
id sacrificed 30,000 fives and spent 
rath was poured out on the Govern- 
four described as ‘‘a dangerous, 
)eriment,” and in the debate in the 
pponents spoke at such length that 
no time to defend his own measure. 


Milner, the former High Commis- 
lent in their denunciations when the 
the scheme. But these were only 
AVhen the finished work 
pf Pai|^5ient on December 17 
^ without a division. 
m instinctive feeling 
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that the (Jovemment had placed itself in line with the greatest 
and wisest of British traditions. 

But the credit was not alone due to the British. There 
were among the Boers generous and high-minded men, 
especially General Botha and General Smuts, who could not 
have accepted anything less than the equality of status enjoyed 
I by British citizens in dl the Dominions, but who were ready 

I to work for peace and conciliation on that basis. To Generd 

I Botha especi^y, belongs the credit of having persuaded the old 

’ Dutch burghers to consent to what for many of them was a 

‘ dif&cult act of submission. 

Chinese Labour 

Another burning South African question, that of Chinese 
labour, found its solution through the grant of self-government 
: to the Transvaal. This, as often happens with electioneering 

^ topics, had proved a much more difficult subject for a Govern- 

ment to handle than for Opposition speakers to exploit on 
the platform. While the election of 1906 was in progress, the 
Law-officers and lawyers in the Government had warned the 
Prime Minister that a literd fulfilment of his promise to “ stop 
forthwith the recruitment and embarkation of Chinese cooHes ” 
would involve the Government in large claims for com- 
pensation for the breach of contracts already entered into. 
The Prime Minister diereupon explained that the word 
“ forthwith ” must be construed as applying to “ further 
embarkations vdien those already authorized were exhausted.” 
Eventually the Government decided that, while further recruit- 
ment and the embarkation consequent upon it should be 
stopped, the question of dealing with the 47,000 cooHes already 
in the country should be left to the Transvad Government 
now about to be set up. This encountered some opposition 
from Radieds who denounced it as compromising with an 
evil thing, but it was in line with the new self-govenung 
principle, and it led in practice to the speediest eHmination 
that could have been expected of the coolie labour. After a 
short trid the Transvaalers, both British and Boer, decided 
that the drawbacks and dangers of keeping 50,000 Chinese 
in compounds on the Rand far outweighc;^ advantages 
of a cheap labour supply, and in June, 1907, Generd Botha, 
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who was now Prime Minister, announced that the Chinese 
would be sent home immediately on the expiry of thdr 
contracts. 


The Death of Camphell-Bamerman 

When Campbell-Baimerman became Prime Minister in 
December 1905, he was warned by his doctors that, ifhe added 
the leadership of the House of Commons to the other duties 
of his office, he would certainly shorten his Hfe, and by the 
winter of 1907 he was an exhausted and dying man. The 
death of his wife, to whom he was entirely devoted, had 
ady shaken him in the previous year, but he had raUied fix)m 
low and in the subsequent fifteen months apphed all 
to public affairs. His short period as Prime Minister 
title to fame. For though the fibre of his character 
in the South African War, and he had won 
the tenacity with which he held to his then 
lOns he had not, up to that point, shovra any 
a leader or debater in ParUament, and the doubt 
dd be equal to the. task of leading the House of 
JO. he became Prime Minister was by no means 
*’rt accession to that high office seemed to make 
1 in the two years that followed he obtained 
House of Commons and developed a skill 
in debate of which his best friends had 
m capable. The great throng of Liberal, 
re divided on many things, but they were at 
ibr “ G.B.,” and in their readiness to submit 
was by no means without astuteness, but 
their eyes firom the contrast between his 
lethods and the subde dialectics and skilful 
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The Succession of Asquith 

Campbell-Bannerman resigned on April 2 and died three 
weeks later (April 22). There was no doubt as to his successor. 
As far back as 1898, when Sir Wilham Harcourt resigned the 
leadership of the Liberal party, Asquith had been regarded as 
one of the only two possible successors, and in April, 1908, he 
was without rival or competitor. Kung Edward happened to be 
at Biarritz, and by a daring departure from convention which 
caused much criticism at the time he “ sent for ” the new 
Prime Minister to “ kiss hands ” at that French watering-place. 
Asquith went on April 5, and two days later returned to London 
with the hst of his Ministers. In that the most important change 
from the previous Administration was the appointment of 
Mr. Lloyd George, previously President of the Board of Trade, 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

If Asquith’s promotion was a foregone conclusion, some 
members of his party were by no means sure of its results. 
In many ways he belonged to the old school of statesmen, being 
a son of Oxford and Bahiol, a man of high academic distinction 
and wide culture. No one questioned his supremacy in debate 
or his immense capacity for handling all sorts of subjects, 
but there was a certain aloofiiess in his character which was in 
strong contrast with the homespun famiHarity of his pre- 
decessor, and the question was asked rather anxiously whether 
he would keep touch with and control the great democratic 
party of all sorts and conditions which he was now appointed 
to lead. The question was to be answered in ways undreamt 
of at the time, but in April 1908 there were not many who pre- 
dicted a long tenure of office for the new Prime Minister. 

The circumstances, indeed, were far from encouraging. 
Some reaction from the great Liberal triumph of January, 
1906, was to be expected, and in the past few months the by- 
elections had shown a decided turn in the tide. But the 
Government had suffered blow upon blow from the House of 
Lords, and if the constituencies showed no sign of resenting 
its action, that Assembly would almost certainly be encouraged 
to do its worst. The Government and the Liberal party were 
thus faced with a crucial dilemma. They had exhausted 
practically all that they could do with the consent of the House 
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of Lords, and had now to choose between abandoning the chief 
part of their programme and going on to a conflict which would 
compel them to dissolve ParUanient in the near future. Liberals, 
who saw an enormous majority panting to do its work, 
shrank from either conclusion. To govern on the sufferance 
of their opponents and proceed only with such measures as 
they would agree to was, they said, intolerable ; but it was 
scarcely less intolerable to be compelled by these opponents to 
break off their work and end the Parhament half-way through 
its normal term of existence. The Unionist party might as 
well be in power continuously as compel the Liberal party to 
cnKmit to these conditions. 

the beginning Asquith warned his followers of the 
1 ahead. “ There is,’’ he told them, “ a lot of country 
still to traverse, steep hills to climb, stiff fences to take, deep 
and even turbulent streams to cross before we come to the 
end of our journey, but we know where we are going and we 
shall not lose our way.” He spoke even better than he knew, 
for at that moment no one foresaw or could foresee the course 
of events which was to prolong die stubborn conflict of wills 
up to the Great War and msSie Asquith the protagonist in 
the greatest constitutional struggle of modern times. His 
decision for the moment was to proceed with Liberal legisla- 
tion in the House of Commons and leave the House of Lords 
to do what they would, in trust that the country would 
eventually decide to arm the House of Commons with the 
new powers proposed in the previous session. At this 
moment it seemed quite probable that the country would 
^take the Unionist view and condemn Liberal persistence in 
measures which were doomed to destruction in the 
s as futile and unpractical. 



it was tiouhtfbl whether the first measure which 
fs Government produced in the session of 1908 would 
any popular endbusiasm. This was a Licensing Bill, 
; ‘ de w wtodi to re-establish the theory upset by 

» 7 " the Act of that the Koete:e was an annual permit to sell 
drink winch ootiid be revoked without compensation by the 
i^^hority which ^ve it, md on that basis to pave the way 
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for a drastic reduction in the number of public-houses. There 
was to be a period of delay during which all parties were to 
have notice of the new conditions and compensation paid for 
licences extinguished. Asquith pleaded for it as a moderate 
and reasonable remedy for admitted evils, but it was 
immediately denounced by his opponents as “ spoliation ” 
and “ blackmail,” and in spite of offers to prolong the period 
of delay and increase the amount of compensation, it was 
summarily rejected on its second reading by the House of 
Lords. Eiing Edward had watched with much misgiving the 
rising conflict between the two Houses of ParUament, and did 
his utmost to persuade the peers to take a more conciliatory 
view of these proposals, but he argued in vain. The peers 
and the Unionist leaders were convinced that in this matter 
they had popular feeling behind them, and that the Government 
would not venture to appeal to the country on the issue of more 
or less beer ; and the Government, it must be said, was by no 
means sure of what would happen, if they did make such an 
appeal. 

Old-Age Pensions 

But there was one subject, finance, which was still supposed 
to be beyond reach of the House of Lords, and in the Budget 
which he had prepared as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the previous months, and which he now introduced as Prime 
Minister, Asquith found the opportunity to introduce old-age 
pensions. In the previous years he had made the distinction 
between earned and unearned incomes for the purposes of 
income-tax, and by careful economy brought die revenue 
to a point at which the pensions could be financed without in- 
creasing taxation. He now proposed to give pensions of five 
shillings a week to persons of the age of seventy who had not 
more than ^21 a year and smaller sums on a descending scale 
to those who had not more than ;^ 3 i, los. a year. It was, as 
he described it, a “ modest and tentative ” measure^ but 
Conservative opinion at the time deemed it a dangerous and 
costly experiment. When the Budget reached die House, 
of Lords, Lord Lansdowne said he drought the argumaits 
against it to be conclusive, but that he feared djie misrepresenea- 
tion which would follow if the peers gave effect to diat view. 
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He therefore contented himself with certain amendments 
including one which would have limited the duration of the 
measure to seven years, but these the Speaker ruled out of 
order as breaches of the Commons’ privileges in dealing with 
the conditions under which pubHc money should be spent 
and the original proposal was passed intact. 

This “ modest and tentative ” measure, an Eight Hours 
Bill fc miners, which the Lords let pass under protest, and a 
Scottish Education Bill were all that survived at the end of 
Asquith’s first session. The Lords had rejected the Licensing 
Bill, which was the chief part of the work of the Commons, 
rejected the Scottish Landholders Bill, and so amended the 
Scottish Land Values Bill that the Government thought better 
to drop it. There was by now practically nothing left in the 
Liberal programme which had any chance of escaping destruc- 
tion at the hands of the peers, and on all the major issues which 
interested Liberals — ^Education, Temperance reform, Land 
reform, Welsh Disestabhshment, Irish Home Rule — the way 
seemed hopelessly blocked. The Government had only 
carried its old-age pension scheme by asserting the privileges of 
the Commons in finance, and on this ground they still thought 
themselves secure. But with this exception there seemed at 
the end of the year 1908 to be no legislation open to the Liberal 
party, unless it consented to act within the Emits laid down 
by the Conservative party acting through the House of Lords^ 
Asquith put the case to his supporters in a speech at the 
National Liberal Club on December ii. ‘‘To put the thing 
plainly, he said, “ the present system enables the leader of 
the party which has been defeated and repudiated by the 
electors at the polls to determine through the House of Lords 
what shall and what shall not be the legislation of the country. 
The qu^tion I want to put to you and to my fellow Liberals 
outide is this : Is this state of things to continue ? ’ 
say that it must be brot^ht to an end, and I invite the Liberal 
party to tr^t the veto ofme House of Lords as the dominating 
muc m poIitics--die dominatmg issue, because in the long-run 
^^^^hadows and absorbs every other.” 

^ese^ware resounding words, but Mr. Gladstone in 1894 
, Roscbgty in 1895 had used almost exactly the same 

ianguage and nodiing had happened except that the Liberal • 
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party had lost the subsequent elections and been continuously 
out of power for more man ten years. Was there any reason 
why anything different should happen now i Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Balfour said confidently not, and were able to point 
to by-elections as proof that opinion was turning against 
the Government. The Liberal measures to which a few 
zealous persons attached such immense importance created 
no enthusiasm in the country, which was glad to see them 
rejected or amended by the House of Lords. What purpose, 
they asked, could a second Chamber fulfil if it was not to be 
a Conservative bulwark against dangerous, pernicious and 
unconstitutional innovations 5 The House of Lords had a 
duty as well as the House of Commons to stand by its 
convictions, and it would be an act of cowardice for it to 
surrender because the Liberals had a large temporary majority 
in the House of Commons. It was precisely on such an occasion 
that it needed to stand firm. 

Thus on one side and on the other parties braced themselves 
for the coming struggle. 






1907-1909 


CHAPTER XI 


THE TKOUBLES OF EUROPE 


We must now take up tte story of affairs in Europe from the 
end of the Hague Conference in 1907 — the point at which 
it was left in a previous chapter. It has been necessary for the 
moment to describe the course of British affairs as if these 
filled the thoughts of the British people and their rulers, 
vas far otherwise. All through these years in- 
^erous crises in Europe ran simultaneously 
’ i home affairs, increasing the strain upon 
g to the unrest and anxiety in the public 

i chapter in British history, the year 1908 

^ comparatively quiet one, but it was marked 

in Europe by the Revolution of the “ Young Turks ” who 
deposed the blood-stained Sultan, Abdul Hamid, and announced 
thdr intention of introducing parhamentary government and 
making radical reforms in Turkish administration ; by the sud- 
den proclamation of Bulgarian mdependence (October 5) and 
the equally suddai annexation on the following day (October 6) 
of the nominally Turkish provinces of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
by Austria-Hungary — events which were to have far-reaching 
ccaisequaices in the next few years. In the last week of 
Asqm^ the Prime Minister, told Balfour, the leader 
1 <^.^e C^posittoi^ in confidence, that he had never known 
, t6 war dun at that moment. 

. f fa rebuff at the Hague Conference, and in 

spec OT large mairase in die German navy provided in the 

^ ftiteh Ministers persisted in their 

■ ~ ^ ^ Germans about the naval 

Bdward visited the Kaiser at his 



% T i wcagttinrairs, wno accom- 

panted him, broached die questioa to the Kaiser with very 
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.ging results. The ICaiser, according to his own 
, “ looked Sir Charles in the eye till he blushed scarlet,” 
I him that Germany would fight rather than yield to 
•emonstrances at the increase of her fleet. Sir Charles’s 
of this conversation is pitched in a lower key, but he 
in. no doubt that the door had been banged, barred 
ted against any possible accommodation at this time, 
re raising of die question was in the Kaiser’s eyes an 
to his imperial dignity and a challenge to his sovereign 

[aiser was at no pains to conceal his part in this business, 
ew days later the story of the Cronberg interview 
Vienna, where it had immediate consequences which 
by xxo means foreseen. At that moment Aehrenthal, 
trian Foreign Secretary, was seeking the consent of his 
[an colleagues to the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
y naturally asked him first of all what would be the 
of their German ally. To this he repHed (August 19) 
y could be absolutely sure of the support of Germany, 
:er her rejection of King Edward’s overture, she was 
pendent on Austria alone. So sure, in fact, did 
hal feel on this point that when he launched his project 
>ber’ 6 he had not even taken the precaution of telling 
aart ally. He was nevertheless right in his calculation, 
gh the Kaiser was gready incensed and at first inclined 
nd that the annexation should be revoked, his Chan- 
liilow, pointed out that in the circumstances in whic^ 
was Germany could not afford to quarrel with Austria, 
h -wliatever reluctance he yielded and promised his 
III this way the German quarrel with Great Britain 
unexpected and undesigned results of throwing 
y into the arms of Austria. 

nia— Herzegovina Crisis 

nnexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina raised a storm in 
It -was not so much the diing in itself as the way 
1 it -was done that caused the trouble. Austria was 
in occupation of the two provinces, and the change 
:upa.tLon to annexation made Htde piyctical difference. 
Po-wers still attached great importance to the shadowy 
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suzerainty of the Sultan and the theory which it symbolized 
of Ae “ integrity ” of the Ottoman Empire ; and they felt 
instinctively that if the suzerainty could be aboHshed and the 
theory itpset by one Power acting alone, there would be no 
end to the mischief, as indeed the event proved. Russia had 
a special grievance. There had long been an understanding 
between her and Austria that if either changed the status qua 
in the Balkans the other should obtain “ compensation ” ; 
and in the previous summer Isvolsky, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, had met Aehrenthal, the Austrian, at the villa of their 
friend, Berchtold, at Buchlau in Moravia, and supposed it to 
have been arranged between them that they should simul- 
obtain the consent of the Powers to the annexation 
W Austria and the opening of the 
“nd the Dardanelles, to Russian 
■ conversations Isvolsky started 
r to obtain the consent of the 
he programme, but when he 
ng of this mission, he received 
— . saying briefly that he had been 
ird the annexation of die two pro- 
vuiccs, ana oeiore Isvolsky had time to answer the annexation 
was announced. 



Aehrenthal’s excuse was that Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
had forced his hands by announcing the independence of that 
uitry, and proclaiming himself sovereign on the previous 
(October 5). There is Httle doubt that this move had been 
arranged between Aehrenthal and the Bulgarian prince in 
order to provide the former with the pretext that he wanted. 
In any case the result was that Austria and Bulgaria between 
d^m had shattered the Treaty of Berlin without asking the 
of the odier Powers, and that Russia had been cheated 
die compensation for which she had stipulated as the price 
V ^ COTisent. Isvolsky was now in a deplorable position. 

tiiat if Austria and Russia had approached 
®™*^eously, with a joint proposal for the 
“"*“‘**‘**^^01 Bosoi^-Herzegovina and the opening of the 

have consented with whatever 
Jitde prospwx that Russia alone 
^ ftaiioe and Italy to reverse r heir 
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traditional policy of keeping the Straits closed to Russian 
war-ships after Austria had annexed the two provinces without 
asking their leave. 

British Action 

So when Isvolsky came on from Paris to London he had 
but a clnlly reception. La regard to the Straits he was asked 
a simple question — ^whether in return for Russian war-ships 
being permitted to go through the Bosphorus and Dardanelles 
into the Mediterranean, Russia would permit the war-ships 
of other Powers to go through them from the Mediterranean 
into the Black Sea. Since this was by no means what Russia 
wanted, he evaded the question and left London without 
having advanced his original idea. The circumstances, indeed, 
were very unfavourable to the Russian demand. The “ Young 
Turks ” had just carried through their revolution in Constanti- 
nople, making an end, as the world hoped, to the blood-stained 
tyranny of Abdul Hamid, and high hopes were built on their 
capacity to reform the Ottoman Empire. Apart from 
other considerations, it seemed to Sir Edward Grey anc 
British Government a most untimely moment to inflic 
them, in addition to the loss of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
mortification of being compelled to open the Straits to Ru 
war-ships. 

Grey and other British Ministers took a serious view o 
whole situation. They thought that, if one Povfet ai 
alone were permitted to tear up the Treaty of Berhn wit 
even going through the form of consulting the other Poi 
a most dangerous precedent would have been set to v 
no limit could be assigned. They therefore propose 
European Conference to consider the whole situation in 
Balkans, and at least to “ regularize,’’ if it could not change, 
what Austria had done. This proposal found few sympathizers 
in Europe. Russia cared little about regularizing ” the 
Austrian annexation, if she could not obtain the opening of the 
Straits. Austria opposed the conference as a reflection on 
her conduct, and Germany, though using polite language 
about Sir Edward Grey’s proposal, was bound to support 
Austria. France vtished only to avoid a erj^s, and though 
British opposition to the opening of the Straits accorded with 
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her own traditional policy, was ready to concede anything 
which would avoid trouble, with or without a conference. 
Serbia, meanwhile, the most spirited and inflammable of the 
Balkan States, who saw in the annexation of the two provinces 
the irretrievable ruin of her ambition to absorb the Slavs of 
the Ottoman Empire, was demonstrating wildly and de manding 
compensation; and Russia was supporting Serbia. After a 
few weeks the British Government found itself the sole 
supporter of the conference, and in the meantime the question 
had resolved itself into a dangerous duel between Austria and 
Rmsia, who stood glaring at each other across their frontiers, 
with armies half mobilized and making noisy preparations 
for war. 



For some weeks longer the British Government held its 
ground, so far as the conference was concerned, while en- 
deavouring to moderate these passions and to abate the Serbian 
demands. But the practical statesmen of Europe failed to 
understand the British passion for abstract justice,’’ as some 
of them termed it; Austrians and Italians confided to each 
other that they found it ‘‘totally uninteUigible,” and even 
the French were mystified and troubled. The British, it was 
said, could not be as simple as they seemed, and in some 
quarters the absurd theory was thrown out that British Ministers 
were eng^ed in the ‘‘ endrding policy ” of King Edward, 
and endeavouring to force a war in which they would look 

other Powers exhausted themselves. 

as the records 
was in a state 
was believed. 


iNominD- r.ani^ Jiave been mrther from the truth, 
show, but Europe in these months 
in which almost anything 


seemed inevitable, then Austria made 
on the basis of a money compensation, 
withdrawing all her demands 
Serbia (March 22, 
time, but it appeared 
yrhat was tantamount 
^■hat she would 
with German 
an answer 
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yes or no on the spot* Bemg by no means ready for another 
war within so short a time of his disasters in the Far East, 
me Tsar yielded, as his opponents had confidently reckoned 
he would do, and the crisis was over. 

^t only temporarily over, ‘‘ It was with surprise and indeed 
vdth bewildered consternation,” wrote Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg, that the public 
leamt that the Russian Government, who were supposed 
to have under their special care die interests of the smaller Balkan 
States, and whose influence in the Balkan Peninsula has been 
endangered, had consented suddenly to abandon the position 
wHch they had hitherto assumed, and to sanction the act 
which Ausma-Hungary had executed some months ago. 
It was c<Misidered not only in the Press but in all classes of 
society that Russia had stfered a deep humihation and had 
renounced the traditional part which she had hitherto played 
in South-East Europe, and in the prosecution of which she 
had made so great sacrifices in the past.” These feelings were 
intensified when in the following year the German Kaiser 
visited Vienna and claimed in a public speech to have stood 
behind his ally, Austoa, “ in shining armour,” while Russia 
sufiered this humihation. One thing was clear fiom tbiii! time 
forward : the Tsar was very unlikely to submit again to a similar 
tlneat, for, if he did, he would risk losing all authority among 
his own people, if he did not actually lose his throne. 

T/te Daily Telegraph Interview 

The Bosnia-Herzegovina affair was by no means the only 
trouble in the year 1908. Right in the middle of die annexa- 
tion crisis came the publication m the Daily Telegraph (October 
29, 1908) of the famous interview in which the Kaiser protested 
his regard for Great Britain and his grief at the lack of reciprocity 
which his many efforts to be of service to her had encoimtered. 
He said he took as a “personal insult” the distortions and 
misrepresentations of his repeated offers of fiiendship to 
England by a considerable section of the En glish Press, and 
added that his own position in seeking British ftiVnrlship was 
the more difficult because only a minority of his coimtrymen 
— though it was true an influential minority— sirred his feeli%S. 
He further claimed credit for havii^ refused the re^pirat of 

H 
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France and Russia to join them in saving the Boer Republics 
and humihating England to the dust,’’ and for having with 
one of his officers worked out a plan of campaign for England 
in the darkest days of the South African War which “ as a 
matter of curious coincidence ” was on much the same lines 
as that subsequently adopted by Lord Roberts and by him 
successfully carried out. Finally he protested that Germany 
was not building her fleet against England, but to be ready for 
eventu^ities in the Far East — ^presumably for action against 
Britain’s ally, Japan. 


It was, no doubt, well intentioned, but so much that was 
calculated to give offence both in England and Germany 
could scarcely have been packed into the same space by a 
dehberate mischief-maker. The Enghsh by this time were 
accustomed to the Kaiser’s ebullitions and soon forgot all 
about it, but the Germans were extremely angry both at the 
picture of them which the Kaiser had presented to the Enghsh 
and at his imphed claim to have helped in the conquering of 
the Boers^ with whom they gready sympadiized. A crisis 
followed in Berhn in which, if we may beheve Biilow, who 
was then Chancellor, the Kaiser came near abdicating, and 
was for a time reduced to great prostration. Bulow, who tells 
the story in his Memoirs, would have it beHeved that he acted 
with great generosity and sacrificed himself to save the Kaiser. 

only be said that his own conduct in having let pass 
through his hands without comment or even inspection a 
manuscript which was specially sent to him for revision needs 
more explanation than he has given it. In the end the Kaiser 
had to submit to a mortifying debate in the Reichstag and a 
^fence by the Chancellor which was equally wounding to 
affair led to an estrangement between him 
md Bulow which mded a year later in the latter’s downM 
and ffie appomtment as ChanceUor of von Bethmann HoUweg, 
a w^-meamng man whose misfortune it was to be unfamiHar 

^ orrign afl&irs. This also had momentous consequences 
tor Germany and Europe. 

crisis in Bo-lin was Mowed by a short but 
^te msis trtween Prmch and Germans over an affair of 
port of Casablanca, which showed that 
theMoroccan quarrd between the two countries was suspended 
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rather than composed. For a week or more Berlin used high 
language to Paris and the danger of a Franco-German war on 
ground on which British diplomatic support was pledged to 
France was by no means remote. But toe Austrians at that 
moment were deeply concerned to prevent their own enter- 
prise in the Balkans from being overlaid by any other dispute, 
and the Emperor Franz Josef, whom the German Kaiser 
happened to be visiting at this time, intervened with a strong 
plea for peace which proved successful. 

The Naval Competition 

The agitations on the matter of Bosnia-Herzegovnia were 
mostly behind the scenes, and the British people knew litde 
about them at the time, but for those who did know they 
afforded a very uneasy background to the heated debates on the 
Naval Estimates, with the accompanying angry comparisons 
between British and German strength, which took place in the 
House of Commons in the spring of 1909. It was impossible to 
justify to a House predominantly Radical and pacifist the large 
increase in the Naval Estimates which the Government were 
now proposing without strict proof of its necessity. But this 
proof could only take the form of a comparison of British and 
German strengths and the treatment of Germany as at least a 
potential enemy. Since the corresponding argument was going 
forward in Germany with Britain playing the part of potential 
enemy, a growth of bitterness and suspicion between the two 
peoples inevitably foEowed and increased the danger that they 
womd one day be actual enemies. 

Mettemich, the German Ambassador in London, endeavoured 
courageously to explain to his superiors in Berlin that the British 
Empire depended for its existence and the British people 
for their security against starvation upon the possession of a 
supreme fleet, and that any appearance of challenge to this 
was bound to raise suspicions and emotions exceeding all 
ordinary fears of mihtary preparations. A beaten army might 
be replaced and the struggle renewed, but war-ships could not 
be improvised to replace a conquered fleet. There could, 
therefore, he warned his Government, be no hope of permanent 
good relations between Britain and Germajiy if the latter 
decided to continue building battle-ships which the British 
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would inevitably regard as a menace to their security. This 
argument, combined with the debates in the House of 
Commons, seems to have caused uneasiness in Germany, 
for Mettemich was summoned to Berlin to attend a Council 
of Ministers in which on June 3, 1909, he engaged in a grim 
argument with Tirpitz, the Minister of Marine who, with the 
Kaiser, was chiefly responsible for German naval poHcy. 
Mettemich appears to have made some impression on the 
German Chancellor, Biilow, and even on General von Moltke, 
the Chief of the General Staff", but Tirpitz was obdurate in his 
view that British hostflity was due not to the German fleet 
but to trade jealousy, and that Britam would become civil 
and friendly just in proportion as she was inspired with respect 
for the growing naval power of Germany. With the exception 
of Tirpitz, all who attended this conference appear to have 
agreed with Biilow that “ the one black cloud at present was 
that which brooded over the North Sea,” and that “ this was 
heavy with thundar.” The question thus came back to Tirpitz 
and the dialogue which followed is recorded in the German 
Doeumaits: 


Admiral von Tirpitz: “In my opinion die danger zone in our 
rdations "widi Engljtad ■will be passed in from five to six years, say 
in 1915, after the -widening of the Kiel Canal and the completion of 
die fortifications of Helgoland. Even in two years die danger ■will be 
considerably less.” 

The Chancellor (Prince Biilow): **That is all very fine, but the 
question is still : How are we to get over the dangers of that period t ” 

Tirpitz’s answer is not recorded. 


mm to witndraw ins unconditionaJ 
On dtsco^ons of the naval question and to permit 
soamditigs m be made in London for a possible agreement. 
TlKia -wdccaned by British Ministers, and negotiations 
continued ^ some mondis m 1910. But it now appeared that 
^ <^isat^ of di^uilding on their part, the 
Geim^^imed a pohticd equivalwt” which seemed 
^ ^ of Great Britain into a com- 
v^Qomm^and die actifice of her ententett with 
ftanoe and Russia, Whaiever die naval question came up 
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in the subsequent years, this demand reappeared in different 
guises and proved fatal to all attempts at accommodation. 
Greatly as diey desired to end the naval compedtion and 
establish better relations with Germany, British Ministers 
were not prepared to sacrifice their friendships and go back 
upon their word to other Powers. 
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CflAPTER XII 


THE PEERS AND THE BUDGET 

If the peers had remained within their own ground, as it was 
then supposed to be, and confined themselves to dealing with 
ordinary Bills sent up to them from the House of Commons, 
” nrobable that they would have prolonged their struggle 
Hr>nse of Commons for many years. But in the year 
“ed out of their ground and invaded the sphere 
'*• '150 years had been supposed by aU parties 
' Mouse of Commons, “ the Gentlemen 
” to whom alone the portions of 
o supply were addressed. In so 
y of opinion to the Government, 
disaster which befell them in the 

make finance an acute issue in 
jerman Navy Bill of 1908 with its 
British sea-power required a large 
next, the plans which the Govem- 
; for sicbaess and unemployment 
orms involved another considerable 
. sharp struggle took place in the 
the House of Commons, as to the 
3s which would be necessary to 
The Admiralty said six. Radicals 
uld be enough, and finally after 
pers were greatly inflamed against 
ition had become violent, it was 
But liberals and Radicals were 
ras fijund fisr bmlding batde-ships 
sodal rdbrm, and it fell to Mr. 
cdioir crf’the Exchequer, to provide 
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Mr. Lloyd Georges Budget 

Judged by later standards of expenditure, die Budget of 
1909 may well seem a mole-hill and scarcely one of the largest 
size. Mr. Lloyd George’s task was only to raise fourteen 
mithons in extra taxation, a sum which one of his successors 
in later years sacrificed with a light heart to reduce the taxation 
on beer. He proposed to raise income-tax on a graduated 
scale from pd. to is. 2d. in the pound, to lay a super-tax 
beginning at ^^3000 on incomes which exceeded ^5000; 
and to raise death duties to a maximum of 10 per cent, on 
estates of ^200,000 and over. These proposals were hody 
resented by the well-to-do, but the crowning controversy 
was over the land taxes which took a fifth of Ae “ imeamed 
increment,” when land was sold or passed at death, and set 
up machinery for valuation for this purpose ; and levied an 
annual duty of -^^d. in the pound on “ undeveloped land,” 
i.e. land which had a site vine but was not being used for 
budding and was probably being held up until its value ripened. 
There was finally a 10 per cent. “ reversion duty ” on any 
benefit accruing to a lessor on the termination of a lease, and 
sundry new taxes on spirits, tobacco, motors and petrol. 

Bjejection hy the Lords 

The storm which raged round these proposals shook die 
country firom end to end. In the House of Commons the 
Unionist opposition fought the Rnance Bill line by hne and 
prolonged the proceedings until November 4, when it was 
carried by a majority of 379 to 149. In the meantime a fierce 
batde was being fought in the towns and vdlages between 
rival organizations — ^Budget League and anti-Budget League — 
specially improvised for the occasion ; and Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, went from platform to plat- 
form dehghting Radicals, incensing Tories, shocking Whigs, 
and drawing rebukes from King Edward by the strong language 
in which he denounced his opponents and railed at the “ didces ” 
and the “ idle rich ” who were resisting his taxes. At first it 
was not thought possible that the House of Lords would go to 
the length of rejecting a Budget. Much a%he disliked Mr. 
Lloyd George’s rhetoric, King Edward himself did his utmost 
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to dissuade the Unionist leaders from this extreme course; 
and many of the elder statesmen of the Unionist party viewed 
the course of events which was driving them in this direction 
with grave misgiving. But when November came tempers 
were gready inflamed, and both Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe were of opinion that no compromise was possible. 
By this time the Tariff Reform group of the Conservative 
party had come to the conclusion that if it were let pass, the 
Budget would for many years to come be fatal to their alter- 
native pohcy of raising revenue by taxing imports. In the 
end Tariff Reform zeal, combined with the strong objection 
of landowners and Conservatives to the land taxes and the 
accompanying them, decided the issue; and on 
the peers, following Lord Milner’s advice to 
n the consequences,” rejected the Bucket 
o 75. 

country 

all parties that if the House of Lords could 
i pubhc sanction for it, it would from hence- 
■p-hand of the House of Commons, since it 
ly time to bring a Government to a standstill 
ion by holding up its provision for taxation 
Asquith immediately took up the challenge, 
carried through the House of Commons 
utioii; 

die House of Lords in refusing to pass into law the 
aade by this House for the service of the year is a 
cttion md a usurpadon of the rights of the Commons. 

' 349 CO 134 December 2, and Parliament 
ext day, die first day of the gaieral election 
aary 14. 

'Sqmth ma^ it cfcar that much more was 
e was now pending than the passing 
^pMe^aimy and I tdl my country- 
at A&act Hafl .a week after the 

BESfaf L odha: liberal Minister 

jtHMy in me Commons is going 
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to submit ag^ to die rebuffs and the humiliations of the last 
four years. We shall not assume office and we sball not hold 
office tmtil we can secure the safeguards which experience 
shows us to be necessary to the legislative utility and the 
honour of the party of progress. . . . We are not proposing 
the abolition of the House of Lords or setting up a single 
Chamber, but we do ask, and we are going to ask the electors 
to say that the House of Lords shall be confined to the proper 
objects of a second Chamber. The absolute veto which it 
proposes must go.” 


The Difficulties of the Government 

It was easy to say but not quite so easy to do. The election 
which followed gave the Government a majority of 124, a 
large reduction of the unprecedented majority of 1906, but 
still in ordinary circumstances a handsome and even a generous 
majority. The circumstances of the 1909 Budget, however, 
were not ordinary. The Irish (82 in number) had taken great 
exception to certain parts of the Budget, especially the new 
taxes on spirits, and had abstained or voted against t b ^ s r taxes 
in the previous Parhament. No harm would be done if 
they abstained in the new Parhament, but if they voted against 
the Budget the Government would be defeated, tihe Budget 
rejected, and the peers justified. There followed a stubborn 
duel between Asquith and Redmond, the leader of the Tn'tb 
party. As a condition of the Irish withdrawing thdt opposition 
to the Budget, Redmond desired a pledge fixjm the Govanmait 
that it would proceed immediately with a Bill dealing with 
the veto of the House of Lords and pass it within a year, and 
this Asquith declined to give. The Budget, he said, must be 
decided on its own merits, and if the Ir^ thought necessary 
to vote against it, they must do so and take the consequences. 

For several weeks the Budget was held up, and die fate of 
the Government was in doubt. But English Radical^l^^ — 
strongly of opinion that a House of Lords pohcylKu^ 
least be produced before the Budget was again 
the peers, and in the first fortnight of ' 

passed three resolutions through the 
defining this pohey, and procured ' 

Parhament Bil 'which was to give 
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This satisfied the Irish, and on April 20 the Budget was re- 
introduced and passed through both Houses, the Lords accepting 
it without a division. (April 28.) 

The Parhament Bill and the resolutions on which it was 
founded restored the presumption that finance was beyond the 
competence of the House of Lords, and propounded the 
pohcy of the “ suspensory veto ” which since the year 1907 
had been the solution of the second Chamber question accepted 
by the Liberal party. A Bill was to become law without the 
consent of the House of Lords if passed by the House of 
Commons in three successive sessions, whether in the same 
^^rliament or in successive ParHaments, provided that at least 
l^ad elapsed between the time of its first introduction 
>use of Commons and its passing in that House for 
^ Bill was to be treated as rejected by the House 
either without amendment or with such 
night be agreed upon by both Houses, 
that the duration of Parliament should 

'ussions in the Liberal Cabinet 
sure should be accompanied by 
e of Lords, but the differences 
id Ministers decided that, if they 
’^^y would probably fad in both, 
decision by adding a preamble 
still stands as a notification 
me part of the dual problem 

r die House of Lords as it at 
Lted on a popular instead of a 
annot immediately be brought 
ill require hereafter to be made 
1 substitution for limiting and 
Siamber, but it is expedient to 
ITS for restricting die existing 

as the expression of an 
In the conflict which 
themselves to two 
of finance by the 
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House of CotHmons, and (2) the limitation of the Lords’ veto 
to a period of two years. 

A Political Deadlock 

The transactions of the firat mondis of 1910 and the delays 
and hesitations accompanying them had not improved the 
cr^t of the Government, and though the Lords had sub- 
mitted to the popular verdict on the Budget it was dear to 
Mimten that a long and difficult struggle lay ahead of ffipm 
Politics were now at deadlock. Liberals were unanimous that 
it was impossible to go on as if nothing had happened, leaving 
die peers free to reject another Budget, and in the mpanrimp 
m veto all legislation to which the Liberal party attached 
importance. At the same time it was quite certain that the 
House of Lords would not of its own free-will accept a Bill 
which gready curtailed its privileges, and it could by no mpanc 
be t^en for granted that the King would consent to the 
creation of peers— by which alone ffidr opposition could be 
overcome— on the strength of the Budget election of the pre- 
vious January. He had in fact warned Asquith that he would 
require a second election directed to that issue alone before he 
would take this extreme course for the passing of the Parliament 
Bill. This in itself doomed the new Parliament to a very 
brief existence — a fact which most of ifi members had not 
realized and did not at aU relish. 

The position of ffie Unionist j^^^|gsi;j^en more rliffimU 
In advising the peers to reject Unionist leaders 

had played for the highest stakes Presumably dieir 

expectation had been that the (Averment would dther be 
defeated at the subsequent election or so weakened that it 
would be unable to take any effective action. They had faded 
in that and left their opponents in a position in which they 
were bound to pursue tjfc. attack on ffie House of Lords, or 
abandon all pohdes to'ft^h that House took exception. 
Before the rejection of t|^®u 4 ^t there had been many signs 
that the Liberal tide was Aiuiii^feut ; after it there was every 
^probability diat Liberals ^d would ri^ to the issue 

i/3^|ich the peers thoW&elves provided, ..and keep ffidr 

ma^^ty at full strengdi. I^y^ffow g^pMtJy adaiowIe(%ed 
^"i^t the rgection of , the Bu^et coi^^ diily h^e been justified 
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by success, and that its failure had placed the House of Lords 
and the Unionist cause in a position of great danger. 


The Union of South Africa 

The story of the great Budget controversy has been carried 
consecutively to this point, but we must go back a Httle to 
glance at the one measure which gave universal satisfaction 
in the troubled year of 1909. This was the Act estabhshing 
the Union of South Africa and giving statutory effect to a 
scheme which had been elaborated at a convention in that 
country and accepted by the Parhament of each of the four 
Provinces. This set up a Senate and a House of Assembly 
file Union as a whole, and Provincial Councils, to which 
•“ delegated, for the four Provinces, the Cape, the 
'* — Lge Free State and Natal. The Bill was 
Lords and then, on August 19, in the 
sole point of controversy was the 
exclusion of natives from the new 
aid frankly that he greatly regretted 
d to jeopardize the whole scheme and 
' with white South Africa in order 


1. An amendment extending the 
.... -xordingly rejected, and the scheme 
. without a division. Generous tributes 
j.um v^yonservadves who had played prominent parts 
struggle widb the Boers and four years previously had 
y objected to (he grant, of self-government to the 
aal and Orange Free State. Mr. Balfour described the 
e as “ the most wonderful issue out of all those divisions, 
and outbreaks, the devastation and horrors of war, 
acuities of p«ice.” “ I do not beheve,” he said, “ the 
diows anything like it in its whole history.” It may be 
here diat Gmoral Botiba, who became first Prime 
: the Unmn, was foip years later fighting for the 
and took into his oym hands the task of dealing 
fWF.OBSdr rebd^m u^d^ Beyers and De W^et 

:ia^ WM. 



I9IO-I9II CHAPTER Xffl 

THE PEERS AND THE PARIIAMENT ACT 

While party leaders were contemplating the unpleasing situa- 
tion described in the previous chapter, the scene was suddenly 
changed by die death of King Edward, which took place after 
a short illness on May 6. The King had reigned only nine 
years, but he had won a unique place for himself by Ms genial 
character, and by the tact, good sense and strict impartiality 
between parties with wMch he had steered a difficult course. 
He had an uncommon flair for what the British people liked 
and expected in their sovereign, and had impressed them 
with a sense of character and personahty wMch they gready 
valued. He was thought to be a wise counsellor, and he 
sustained the dignity of his position without pomposity or 
self-assertion. His known approval of the Entente with France, 
and the friction between Mm and his nephew, die Kaiser, led 
the Germans to bdieve that he was dehberately a iming at die 
‘‘ endrclemait ’’ of thdr country, but British poHcy in these 
years was tjie policy of British Govepiments, and mough.he 
approved and hdp^ he ke^ stiiedy within Ms bomdarifis 
as a constitutional soverMgn. The expectation of Europe that 
Ms deathwoifldleadto a change of British policy was, dierrfore, 
not fulfilled, but in Great Britain it create a saise of loss and 
bereavement wMch men of all parties felt instinctively should 
be reflected in the conduct of affairs. 

The Constitutional Conference 

This was the view of the Prime Minister, and immediately 
after ie King’s funeral he approached Mr. Balfour, the leader 
of the Unionist party, and proposed a conference between 
party-leaders on the subjects in dispute between them. Mr. 
Balfour agreed, and die conference started work on June 17. 
The Government was represented by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Crewe and Mr. Birrdl; and diC 
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Unionist party by Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Lord Cawdor. The subjects discussed were 
the relations of the two Houses in regard to finance; the 
provision of some machinery to deal with persistent disagree- 
ments between them whether by Hmitation of veto, joint 
sitting, referendum or otherwise ; and the^^possibiHty of so 
changing the numbers or composition of the Second House 
as to ensure that it would act and be regarded as acting 
fairly between the great parties in the State. ’ 

The conference met twelve times at longer or shorter 
intervals, but finally on November lo Asquith was obliged 
report that it had failed. There was some approach to 
ment on the subject of finance, the Unionist leaders 
ng to surrender the right of the House of Lords to rgect 
money Bills, provided the House of Commons consented 
to limit the scope of measures regarded as financial ; but on 
all else the differences proved irreconcilable. There was a 
great variety of opinion on the composition and personnel 
of the Second House,” and the Unionist leaders demanded 
a referendum for certain important questions which they 
called ** constitutional,” but which Liberals thought should 
be treated as ordinary legislation and dealt with in the ordinary 
way. 

What in fact the conference had been attempting was ^as 
Asquith’s biographers have put it — ^nothing less than to convert 
I the immemorial unwritten into a written constitution with 
an expHdt legal distinction between organic changes and 
ordinary legislation. Such a task would have been immensely 
difficult if undertaken by impartial men in a calm atmosphere, 
and it was beyond the power of pohtical leaders who were 
deqdj committed to promote or resist certain measures 
adusuly or soon to be before Parliament. On all these, and 
, ^eciauly cm such questions as Home Rule for Ireland and 
Wd^h Di^tablishment, the Liberal leaders greatly desired 
to remove obstructions and the Unionist leaders to block 
the way. To find a constitution to fit these circumstances 
was as d^cult as insuring a house when it is on fire. 

There was much ^Jk behind tiie scenes in these months 
of a coalition b^ween parties, and Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Bal£>ur explored the po^bilities of a method which both 
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were to fiivour in subsequent years. This too came to nothing. 
It meant at the time that ihe two parties should bargain wim 
each other about the causes and principles which they had 
hitherto declared to be vital, that the Liberals, for example, 
should consent to Imperial preference and compulsory mOitary 
service, and the Unionist to Home Rule and the limitation 
of the veto of the House of Lords. It was felt, when these 
proposals were seriously approached, that even if the leaders 
of parties were willing to bargain with each other on this 
groimd — and the great majority were not — the effect on the 
public would be to destroy all confidence in the sincerity 
of politics. It was still in these days an accepted maxim that 
“ England hates coaHtions,” and the traditional objection was 
not to be removed except under a compulsion which for the 
time beiag extinguished other pohtics. 

The Approach to the Crown 

When the conference failed, Asquith decided at once on 
another appeal to the country. It was certain that without 
it the Parliament Bid would be rejected by fhe House of Lords 
and he felt that the new king could not reasonably be asked to 
exercise his prerogative for the creation of peers to overcome 
their resistance, on the strength of the Budget election, which 
had taken place before he ascended the throne. But equady it 
was impossible for the Prime Minister to undertake a fresh 
appeal to the country within less than a year of the previoiis 
appeal, unless he had reasonable assurance that the result 
would be decisive, i.e. that in the event of a sufficient myority 
being obtained for the Government’s pohcy, the King would 
use his prerogative if the peers prolonged their resistance. 
Asquith had been warned that King Edward would require 
a second election before using his prerogative to deal wit^’ 
the question of the House of Lords, and he now thour’ 
necessary to ascertain whether, if such an election w 
and gave a result favourable to the Government 
would act as presumably his father would b' 
therefore went to Buckingham Palace, 

Crewe, on the afternoon of November 
to the King. 

The situation was a painful 
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and Prime Minister. The King, new to the throne, was 
asked to take a decision which was Hkely to involve him in 
serious trouble with one of the great parties in the State, and 
the party which was most fervent in its professions of attach- 
ment to the throne. The Prime Minister was compelled to 
put the question, or resign and put upon the King the onus of 
finding a new Minister who would have been obHged at once 
to appeal to the country and to hold an election in which it 
would have been impossible to keep the action of the King 
out of pubhc controversy. The King undoubtedly would have 
been within his rights in refusing to answer Asquith’s question, 
but he could only have done so at the cost of adding a contro- 
versy about the Crown to the controversy about the House 
of Lords, and bringing the monarchy into question at an 
election which, accordmg to all the signs, was hkely to be 
unfavourable to the Unionist party. 

In reporting the result of his interview to the House of 
Conimons in the following year, Asquith said: 

His Majesty, after careful consideration of all the circumstances past 
and present, and after discussing the matter in all its bearings with myself 
and with my noble friend and colleague, Lord Crewe, felt that he had no 
alternative but to assent to the advice of the Cabinet. 

It was suggested in die subsequent months that Asquith, as 
one of his opponents said, had “ played the bully in the royal 
closet” and taken advantage of the youth and inexperience 
of the King to force his hand, but it is now generally agreed 
that the King’s action was constitutionally correct and proper. 
In die circumstances he ‘‘ had no alternative but to assent to 
the advice of die Cabinet,” and the Cabinet had no alternative 
to c^r that advice. The warfare of parties had brought 
ti> tibat petition, and the King did no more than promise 
to.^ve effect to the decision of the people, provided that 
dedtion was unambiguously expressed on an issue clearly 
^pldttol to than. In order to place that beyond doubt the 
King intisted that the Parliament Bill, which had been read a 
first time in d^ House of Commons, should be submitted to 
the House of Lords also before die election, and to that Asquith 
agreed* Ix>rds? Commons and public were thus apprised in 
, detail of the proposals which were now submitted to the 
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country. It was agreed between, the King and the Cabinet 
that their understanding should be kept secret, and at the time 
it was the hope and expectation of both King and Prime 
Minister that the Unionist party would save the necessity of 
revealing it by accepting the ParHament Bill under protest 
if the verdict of the country were decisively in its favour. 

The Second Election 

The election took place in December and gave the Govern- 
ment a majority of 126 — a figure which could not be impeached 
as less than the “ sufficient majority ” for which the King 
had stipulated. No question was asked, and no word said 
about die King’s action during the election ; it was taken for 
granted that if the Government took the extreme course of 
holding a second general election within one year, the result 
would this time be decisive. The argument was sustained 
on the high level of constitutional law and practice, of which 
the Prime Minister was an unrivalled exponent, and it was 
assumed by the electors that it would setde the issue between 
the two Houses. But this was not the view of the fighting 
spirits of the Unionist party. They were unaware of the 
understanding between the Cabinet and the King ; diere were 
man y possible sHps between cup and hp, and, above all, die 
controversy had aroused passions which were beyond ar^- 
menf or a cool calculation of consequmces. Threatened with 
such a blow to their power and prestige, many peas and a 
large number of their fiiends in Unionist party were of 
opinion that it was their positive duty to resist to the last, ’ 
and only to yield, if yielding were necessary, to a declared 
threat to create peers, or even to an actual creation of peers. 
The hsts were thus set for a continuance of the controversy 
to the end in the new ParHament. 

The Parliament Bill in Parliament 

The ParHament Bill, depriving the House of Lore 
over “ Money Bills ” and Hmiting its veto to r"- 
introduced into the new House of Commons on reoruaiy 
1911, and carried through all its stages by the second we^ in 
May. In the meantime the House of Lords* occupied ilsdf 
with the question of its own reform, a measure for dxat purpe^ 
I 
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having been introduced by Lord Lansdowne as an alternative 
to the Government policy of curtailing the power of the 
existing House. Lord Lansdowne proposed that a new second 
Chamber should be set up composed 01350 members, of whom 
100 were to be peers elected by a specially qualified panel of 
their own order, 120 elected by members of the House of 
Commons, 100 nominated by the Crown in proportion to 
the strength of parties in the House of Commons, and the 
remaining 30 to consist of judicial dignitaries and spiritual 
Lords. In the event of difierences between the two Houses, 
there were to be conferences, joint sittings, and in the last 
resort referendum. These proposals were received by the 
of Lords, as Lord Lansdowne’s biographer says, “ in a 
-’'"nee,” and it was by no means certain 
ve voted by ballot a majority of the 
; preferred the Government scheme, 
“wer, to Lord Lansdowne’s, which 
of them of any power at all as 
the previous year when Lord 
resolutions on similar lines, the 
-dvised his brother peers to “ take 
utary rights and stoutly resist any 
It the end of the debate on Lord 
. remained very much in doubt 
nereottary peerage would have abandoned the 
legislative part of these rights even at the bidding of the 
Unionist party. 

The question was ^l^fit, for Lord Morley.i speaking on 
behalf of the Goven»mt, said bluntly, fiut though the 
Lansdowne scheme might be “ a possible supplement or 
ccan| 4 .CTa^t to die Parliament BiU, it cotdd not be a substitute 
or an ahemative to it.” Since the peers were in no mind 
Kx add. the whips of thdh fiiends to the scorpions of their 
t^poncats, diis sealed the fete of Lord Lansdowne’s proposals, 
no toore was heard of them after the preliminary debate. 
The way was now clear for the Parliament Bill which came up 
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from the House of Commons on May 23, and was given a 
second reading with warnings of grave amendments in 
the Committee stage. 

There was an interval for the Coronation of the new king 
which postponed the Committee stage until June 28. Then 
the struggle began in earnest, and by the end of the next week 
the Lords had amended the Government Bill out of existence. 
A referendum was substituted for the suspensory veto for all 
measures of Home Rule, whether for Ireland, Scotland, Wales 
or England, and for all other measures which a joint committee 
might decide to be “ of great gravity.’’ The same joint com-- 
mittee was to be substituted for the Speaker as the authority 
to define “ Money BiUs,” in order, as Lord Lansdowne said, 
“ to prevent the House of Lords firom being deprived of rights 
in the region of finance which they conceived to be theirs.” 
With these changes nothing remained of the Government 
pohcy but the restoration, qualified by new safeguards, of 
the control of finance by the Commons, which until 1909 had 
been taken for granted. 

The Threatened Creation of Peers 

Up to this point the secrecy of the understanding between 
the King and the Cabinet had served the purpose of keeping 
the King out of pubHc controversy. The election had come 
and gone without the mention of his name by any responsible 
man on either side. But secrecy had its drawbacks, as was 
now to be seen. Asquith had miscahndated in supposing that 
if he obtained a decisive m^'ority,^ the peers would accept 
the inevitable after a show of resistoce. It now appeared 
that they had every intention of resisting and meant to press 
to the utmost the drastic amendments which Lord Lansdowne 
had proposed or sanctioned when the Bill first reached them. 
Had he been aware of the understanding between the King 
and the Government, Lord Lansdowne would probably have 
committed himself less deeply, and he found himself in a 
position of great difficulty when the facts were communicated 
to him at the end of the Committee stage (July 18). To pull 
back was for the moment far more difficult than to press 
forward, and there was now on his flank a« formidable and 
organized movement led by Lord Halsbury and sponsored by 
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Other important men who, as in 1909, were in favour of going 
all lengths at whatever cost. 

There followed, a sharp struggle in the Unionist party 
between the “ Die-hards,” as the Halsbury party were called, 
and the moderates, now led by Lord Lansdowne ; the former 
declarir^ that the threat to create peers was a bluff which 
could safely be called, the latter seeing the worst disaster of 
all in the “ swamping creation ” which now threatened. The 
issue was in doubt up to the last moment, for of the 600 peers 
some 400 had not been in the habit of attending the House; and 
whether these “ backwoodsmen,” as they were called, would 
follow Lord Lansdowne or Lord Halsbury, and whether they 

uld even be reached in the short time now available, was 
Luxcertain. It now became impossible to keep the King’s name 
but of the controversy, for Lord Lansdowne was in a position 
in which he could only withdraw under this visible pressure, 
and he accordingly communicated the facts to a meeting 
of Unionist peers which took place at his house on July 21. 


The Last Phase 

The BiU with the peers’ amendments had in the meantime 
(July 20) received a thir d reading in the House of Lords, 
and four days later it returned to me Commons in an atmos- 
phere of heat and confusion, httle conducive to wise and 
sober counsels. When the Prime Minister rose to explain the 
intentions of the Government his voice was drowned in shouts 
from the opposite benches and he was obHged to resume his 
seat, leaving his speech to be reported in the next day’s papers. 
Tbs Unionists now moved votes of censure in both Houses 
d^arii^ the advice given by Ministers to the King, “ whereby 
; 4 ^.<^taiaed from His Majesty a pledge that a sufficient 
peers would be created to pass the Parhament 
. m ffie.ma^ in which it left the Commons,” to be “ a 
-g:^, yK)ki0.oh ^ constitutional hberty ” ; and heated debates 
£>^we 4 lm&^ M each House to the foregone conclusion. 
. 5 ^. August- 8 die Commons dealt with the Lords’ amend- 
meo^ accept^ one, excluding from the operation of the Bill 
my measure extending. the dumtion of Parhament beyond 
firc years, made*a smdS concession oh. another by providing 
^ the Speaker should consult the Chairman of Ways and 
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Means and the Chairman of Committee on Public Accounts 
when called upon to decide what were “ Money Bills,” and 
rgected the rest. The decks were thus deared for the final 
action which followed the next day (August 9), when the 
Bill was presented again in its original shape by the House 
of Commons to the House of Lords. 

No one on that day knew what the result would be. Lord 
Lansdowne had a hst of 320 Unionist peers who were prepared 
to abstain from voting, and Lord Morley a list of 80 Liberal 
peers who were pledged to vote for the BiU. The number 
of “ Die-hards ” who were determined to vote against the 
BiU at all costs was tmknown, but they were supposed to be 
sufficient to defeat the eighty, if no more could be induced 
to vote for the Bill. There remained an unknown quantity 
of “ backwoodsmen,” who either had not been reached or 
who refused to disclose their intentions, and there were also 
the “ spiritual peers ” who kept their own counsel. 

The debate was worthy of a great occasion. Anger and 
tumult had accompanied the final stages in the House of 
Commons, but the peers faced their enemy with dignity 
and composure, and kept a passionate argument on a high 
level of restrained eloquence. It became evident after the 
first day that a large number were stiU incredulous about the 
threat to create peers. Lord Morley, thertfore, obtained 
authority firom the King to make a stiU more exphcit statement, 
and on the afternoon of the last day he read twice over the 
warning words which he had been authori2ed to use : “ If die 
Bill should be defeated to-night His M^esty will assmt to the 
creation of peers sufficient in number to guard against any 
possible combination of the different parties in opposition by 
which the Parhament BiU. might be exposed a second time to 
defeat.” This intimation had a profound effect on the waverers, 
which was presendy enhanced by a speech from the 
bishop of Canterbury (Dr. Davidson), who said 
moved from his resolve to abstain by “ the 
had almost said levity — ^with which some nr^ 
to contemplate the creation of some fiv' 
a course of action which would make ^ 
our country, the laughing-stock of 
beyond the seas, and of those foreig 
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stitutional life and progress have been largely modelled on our 
Nevertheless the “ Die-hards ’’ remained true to their 


own. 


name, and when the division was called, the result, as Lord 
Morley has recorded, “ was still profoundly dark, and dark 
it remained in the dead silence omy broken by the counting 
of the tellers, down to the very moment of fate.” The Bill 
was passed by a majority of 13 1 to 114, the great majority 
of the peers abstaining. (August ii, ipn-) That it was only 
passed by the votes of the bishops was a subject of angry 
comment in the following days. 

The conflict between the Liberal and the Conservative 
forces which had continued without pause from 1906 onwards 

led thus in the assertion of the democratic over the hereditary 
principle. But those who imagined that the House of Lords 
had been disposed of were destined to have a rude awakening. 
It was to be discovered in the next three years that the power 
which still remained to it of holding up legislation might play 
a vital part in the poHtical life of the country. 

In November 191 1 Mr. Balfour resigied the leadership of 
the Unionist party, and was succeeded by Mr. Bonar Law, 
an ardent Tariff Reformer and unyielding opponent of Home 
Rule. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain had been incapacitated by a 
stroke of paralysis in July 1906, and was unable to take any 
further part in pubHc affairs from then until his death in 
July 1914- 

The South Pole 

On December 14, 1911, a Norwegian expedition under 
Captain Roald Amundsen succeeded in reaching the South 
Pole, diereby forestalling a British expedition imder Captain 
Robert Scott which came there a month later Qanuary 18, 
Tta whole of Captain Scott’s party perished on their 
rettm journey^ and it was not till another vsdnter that their 
lK)^es were founds tc^ether with the diaries which told the 
story q£ thdr last days. It was a tragic and heroic story of 
mutual support and endurance reaching its chmax in the 
self-sacrifice of that very galant gendeman,” Captain Oates, 
who, rathor th«ur be a bar<^n to his comrades, walked out into 
die blizzard an(f was not seen again. The story survives all 
" the clamour of these times. 



1912-1914 


CHAPTER XIV 

HOME RULE AND ULSTER 


If Asquith and his colleagues looked for peace and quiet 
after the House of Lords question was disposed of, they wep 
doomed to disappointment. The dangerous Aga^ crisis, 
which will be described in another chapter, was at its acutest 
phase, and scrutiny of the measures to be taken in the event 
of war led to a sharp difference of opinion between the 
Office and the Admiralty, leading to the reshuffling of the 
Cabinet whereby Mr. Winston Churchill became First Lord 
of the Admiralty and Mr. McKenna Home Secretary. The 
definite adoption of the plan by which the Expedmonary 
Force was transported to France immediately after the out- 
break of the Great War dates from these days. But that w^ 
not the only trouble. While the foreign situation was still 
a gravely anxious one the Government was faced wim a 
sudden and unexpected railway strike which threatens to 
paralyse the entire trade of the country, and to cut off me 
food-supplies of the towns. Asquith intervened at once mtb 
a warning that the Government would use all means to keep 
the railways open, with a hint of the gravity of the national 
situation in foreign affairs, and a promise to submit the que^ons 
in dispute immediately to a Royal Commission. This sufficed 
and the strike was called off after two days, but not before both 
Government and pubHc had learnt something of the me^ng 
of a railway strike, and the problems which would await them, 
if another took place and lasted for more than two days. 

Industrial Trouble 

The following year (1912) witnessed the first s^e of 
coal-miners which extended to the whole comtry. This was 
called on February 29 by the Miners’ Federation, an orgai^- 
tion embracing all the district unions, afi:ef a ballot ot its 
members, and evidently threatened the most saious conse- 
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quences if it was prolonged. For a fortnight the Government 
laboured in vain to bring the parties to terms and both miners 
and mine-owners rejected its proposal that wages should be 
fixed for the various districts by conferences with independent 
chairmen. The miners wished rninimimi wages to be laid 
down by Act of Parliament ; the mine-owners objected to 
any interference between them and their employees. The 
Government thereupon embodied its proposal in a BiU and 
passed it through both Houses of Parhament in a week. On 
this the Miners’ Federation took a fresh ballot of their members, 
and though there was still a majority for holding out, they 
decided that it was too small to justify them in continuing the 
strike, and the men were back at work by the middle of April. 

These two strikes and the procedure attending them may 
be said to have established a new precedent in labour disputes 
affecting great industries. Hitherto it had been the practice 
of Governments to remain impartial spectators of all industrial 
struggles,- and employers had strongly resisted any appearance 
of Government interference in their deahngs with their work- 
men. But when workmens organizations were extended 
to cover the whole field of great industries, the stoppage of 
which paralysed other trades and inflicted great hardships 
on the pubhc, the Government, representing the pubHc, 
could no longer remain disinterested spectators. Small 
industries and district unions might engage in local disputes 
without gready inconveniencing their neighbours, but the 
conflicts of great industries and federations of unions affected 
tbe whole country. From this time onwards all Governments 
were to hold a watching brief and often actively to intervene 
in the conflicts of capital and labour. The disputes of these 
imy thus be said to mark a stage in the interference of 
GOTemfiEKat in what employers had hitherto claimed as their 
piivatc and much legislation followed which had the 

acfeno wfec^ged dtttention of satisfying the reasonable demands 
ofIalK>ur widiout e:^c^iiig the country to the loss and damage 
inflid^ by great strikes. 

In spite of tffe consfitotknial adds the Government con- 
trived durit^ 1911 to pass throu^ Parliament at least one 
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measure of first-ckss importance, the National Insurance 
scheme for sickness and invalidity of which Mr. Lloyd George 
was the principal author. This measure, which organized 
medical attendance on the panel system and provided support 
in sickness for millions who otherwise had no resource but 
the poor-law is now universally accepted, but when first 
introduced it encountered a storm of opposition. It was 
new, it was said to be German and un-English ; doctors 
opposed it, popular newspapers raised their voices against 
die “ stamp-licking ” which accompanied it and implored 
their readers to stand firm against the invasion of their hberty 
and their privacy which the scheme involved. The Govern- 
ment lost by-election after by-election as the BiU passed 
through its various stages in Parliament, but Mr. Lloyd George 
showed remarkable skill and resourcefulness in winning over 
the insurance societies, educating the public, and bringing the 
doctors to reason. The Bill passed early in December, and 
escaped all but minor amendments in the House of Lords. 
The tide turned in the following year, thanks largely to the 
efforts of a voluntary Insurance Committee which sent its 
emissaries aU over the country to combat prejudice and explain 
the method of the new Act. By the end of the year 1912 the 
Government was able to report that the new scheme was 
working smoothly and gaining in favour. 

The Irish Question 

There awaited the Government, when Parliament met on 
February 14, 1912, the most formidable and testing of all its 
legislative tasks — ^the final attempt to settle the Irish question 
by the establishment of a subordinate Parliament in Dublin. 
All the anger and bitterness generated in the constitutional 
conflict of the previous year were now to be concentrated 
on the question of Ireland. The Unionist party was un- 
repentant in its opposition to Home Rule in any form, — 
if anything, had rather hardened in its attitude ’ 
twenty-six years which had elapsed since Mr. ^ 
effort. The Liberals were in a position ir ' 
had a clear majority over the Irish, ff 
evicted from office, if the Irish vot 
opponents alleged that they were a 
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The Liberals retorted that Home Rule had been their poUcy 
for a generation; that the unsolved Irish question was a 
standing danger to both countries and to the Empire, that the 
sands were running out, and that it was urgently necessary 
to find a solution while there was yet time. If it was true that 
the Government was under compulsion to satisfy its Irish 
supporters, it was also true that to satisfy them was in the public 
interest and part of a poHcy which they had advocated for a 
generation. 

Asquith’s BiU, which was introduced into the House of 
^ Commons on April ii, 1912, followed generally Mr. Glad- 
stone’s models. It transferred purely Irish matters to an Irish 
’^Tn^nt, and reserved to the Imperial ParUament aU 
ouching the Crown, army and navy, foreign policy, 
g of peace and war, and new customs duties. The 
ament was to be debarred from estabHshing or 
any reUgion or imposing rehgious disabihties of 
and for six years the Royal Irish Constabulary was 
under the Imperial Government. The common 
vas still to exist, and the Irish Parliament was not 
ne than 10 per cent, to income-tax, death-duties or 
uties imposed by the Imperial Parliament. Irish 
were still to remain in that Parhament, but to be 
i forty-two in number. Granted that Home Rule 
Torm should be given to Ireland, the measure could 
[led an extreme one ; on the contrary, the question 
: whether with so many reservations and with others 
as it passed through Parhament, it could be made 
Ldministratively. 

educing his Bill Asquith described it as only the 
n a larger and more comprehensive policy,” which 
e day give other parts of the United Ipngdom the 
t of dealing with their own affairs, and thus release 
ial P^h^nent to fulfil its duties to the whole country 
Emj^e. Tlie BiU was weU received by Irish 
^t^ and a National Convention which met in Dublin 
23 pas^d a resolution welcoming it in the spirit 
It offered,” and declaring its “ solemn con- 
ft tte passage of the Bill into law would “ bind the 
Ireland to the people of Great Britain by a mnion 
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infinitely closer tlian that which now exists and^^by so doing 
add immeasurably to the strength of the Empire. 

Unionist Resistance 

That was less than ever the opinion of the Unionist party, 
which now declared its intention of carrying resistance to all 
lengths and at all costs. The Bill was fought at every stage 
in the House of Commons, which sat in continuous session 
throughout the winter and into the following spring. It 
passed its third reading on January 16, 1913 » ^ for^ght 

later met its expected fate in the House of Lords, being rejected 
on second reading by a majority of 257. 

In the old days this would have been fatal and final, and a 
third Home Rule Bill would have gone the way of its pre- 
decessors. But the Parhament Act was now in force and the 
Bill would automatically become law if passed again in two 
successive sessions by the House of Commons, in spite of its 
rgecdon by the House of Lords. To secure the defeat of the 
Government or the withdrawal of the Bill before this period 
elapsed became now the resolute purpose of the Unionist 

j./r 

The chief hope of the Opposition and the greatest difficulty 
of the Government lay in the attitude of the six Protptant 
counties of Ulster, which declared that they would in no 
circumstances submit to be governed by a Parliament in Dublin. 
In 1886, when Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bffi was 
introduced, Lord Randolph Churchill had said that Ulster 
would fight and Ulster would be right,” but this had not been 
taken very seriously. The idea of any part of the United 
Kingdom resisting by force an act of the Imperial Parhament 
seemed fantastic to the great majority of EngHshmen in those 
days. But in 1912 there was no shirking the fact that it had 
seriously to be reckoned with. Even before the Irish Bill 
was introduced the Ulster Unionist Council had announced 
its intention of setting up a “ Provisional Government ” for 
their own province if or when a Parhament in Dublin was 
estabhshed, and in the following months the Enghsh Umom^^ 
leaders made it known that they would support them in mis 
project and in whatever steps might be necessary to promote 
it. Speaking at a Unionist demonstration on July 28, : 1912^ 
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Mr. Bonar Law said, “ I can imagine no length of resistance 
to which Ulster will go in which I shall not be ready to support 
them.” 

‘'Ulster will fight’' 

At the end of September the Ulstermen held a mass meeting 
near Belfast, at which an immense number signed a 
“ Covenant ” .pledging themselves to “ use all means which 
may be necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to set up a 
Home Rule Parliament in Ireland.” Sir Edward Carson, 
a distinguished Irish lawyer and former Attorney-General 
in a Unionist Government, was chosen as leader of the move- 
ment, and had for his aide-de-camp and “ galloper,” Mr. 
F. E. Smith, another distinguished lawyer and a future Lord 
Chancellor. Sir Edward said before he went to Ireland that he 
intended to “ break every law that is possible,” and Mr. Smith 
said that he would not shrink from the consequences of “ his 
convictions, not though the whole fabric of the Common- 
wealth be convulsed.” In the next few months the Covenanters 
set to work to arm and drill, and, though some Englishmen 
were still incredulous and regarded these performances as 
Irish opera hoi^e, there was no longer any serious doubt that 
the Uhtermen were preparing to resist Home Rule by force, 
or that in this they had the active support of the British Unionist 
party. 

"V^en the Home Rule Bill was being drafted there had been 
much discussion in the Cabinet as to whether Ulster or 
ihe six Protestant counties should not be excluded from it, 
but at tiiat time it seemed the more heroic course to make at 
least xa ^ort to save the ideal of a United Ireland, and only 
ter yield if at a later stage it was judged wiser to do so. More- 
over, Government had no guarantee that conceding this 
pointwe^d abate die oppoation to their measure as a whole, 
for tihe Ulstermai had declared their objection to Home Rule 
for any part of Ireland, and many English Unionists had a 
strong sentiment against leaving the Unionist minority in 
South hrdand isolated, as they would be if the North were 
cut ofiF from South. But as events were now developing 
this dedaon p^ced the Government in a position of great 
difficulty. They could not yield to diese threats without great 
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loss of credit, and diey could not proc&d against the ring- 
leaders of the threatened rebellion with any hope of getting 
a conviction from an Msh jury. To turn the blind eye to the 
proceedings in Ulster was especially the advice of the 
Nationalist leaders, who remained confident that the trouble 
would blow over, and warned the Government that British 
intervention or British coercion in what they deemed to be 
an Irish quarrel would be distasteful to all parties in Ireland. 

The Cunagh Incident 

Se^g nothing else to do, the Government did for the 
next eighteen months turn the blind eye, while the Ulstermen 
continued to arm and drill and import arms, under the nose of 
authority, with the declared intention of challenging the 
Imperial Parhament. Whatever arguments there might have 
been for this inaction, the results were highly demoralizing. 
It was not to be supposed that while the North was thus 
active the South would remain quiescent, and the immunity 
which was given to the one could not be withheld from the 
other. All through 1913 the Chief Secretary reported that 
there was rising up in the South of Ireland, a movement 
in which the extreme parties — Sinn Fein, the Irish RepubHcan 
Brotherhood, the Gaelic Associations and others — ^were joining 
hands to raise a force of National Volunteers to get even with 
Ulster and to demand something more than a subordinate 
P arliam ent fiom the Imperial Government. On both sides 
the forc^ of reason and moderation were being fotally imder- 
mined, and the settlement, whatever it might be, was sHpping 
out of the hands of Government and Parhament into the 
hands of armed extremists on both sides. The Ulster “ Pro- 
visional Government” in Belfast was now matched by a 
“National Provisional Committee” in Dublin, and both 
were actively engaged in arming and gun-running. 

Inevitably in die circumstances speculation turned u 
the regular army would do if it were called upon u 
to enforce Home Rule or to keep the peace 1 
parties. The War Office by now wr" ~ 
itself, one of its most eminent 
the Director of Mihtary Operati* 
and regular communication ' 
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In December, 1913, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
and the Adjutant-General reported that so many efforts were 
being made to seduce officers and men from their allegiance 
that there was a real danger of indiscipline in the army, and 
at a conference which followed the Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland obtained permission to allow officers domiciled in 
Ulster to “ disappear ” without prejudice to their prospects 
or promotion afterwards, if the army were called upon to 
deal with disturbances caused by the Ulster Volxmteers. 

To grant this discretion for his private use the Commander- 
in-Chief might well have been wise in the circumstances, but 
unfortunately it was expanded in the next few weeks from an 
indulgence to Ulster officers to a test for all officers. Thus 
on March 20, 1914, when it had become necessary to move 
troops for the guarding of certain arms and munitions depots in 
Ulster, the Commander-in-Chief summoned his officers to 
the Curragh, and while informing those who were domiciled 
in Ulster that they might absent themselves, told the others 
diat if they were not prepared to carry out their duty as ordered, 
they must say so at once and in that case would be dismissed 
from the service. They were given two hours to come to 
a decision, md when the time e3q)ired, Brigadier-General 
Hubert Gough and fifty-seven officers (out of a total of seventy) 
of the 3rd Cavalry Brigade repHed that they preferred to be 
dismissed. 

The news of this event caused alarm and dismay throughout 
the country. Excited debates took place in Parhament, where 
Liberal and Labour were unanimous in calling upon the 
Govcmmait to restore discipline in the army, and assert the 
authority of Parliament over the “ mutineers.” The Cabinet 
t^ppears to have bear very imperfecdy informed of the pro- 
(3^ilings of the Army Council, and, when he learnt the facts, 
Asquiffi decided at once that a serious mistake had been made 
in requiring the officers on pain of disnaissal to express a judg- 
ment on me policy of die Govenunent, and thus placing 
them in a painful chlemma between their military duties and 
what mi^t be thdr poEtical eonvictions. He thought it 
unjust to vitit them with dismissal for their choice under this 
pressure, and Utogether a misnomer to speak of their having 
“ mutinied ” when diey had merdy chosai one of the alter- 
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natives put to them by thdh superior officer. In order to 
clear up the situation he took the office of Secretary of State 
for War, and laid down the impeccable doctrine that no 
officer or soldier should ask questions about orders which 
may be given to him, or be asked questions about his attitude 
towards such orders, and that in particular it is the duty of 
every officer and soldier to obey aU lawful commands “ either 
for tile safeguarding of pubhc property or the support of the 
civil power in the ordinary execution of its duty, or for the 
protection of the Hves and property of the inhabitants in the 
case of disturbance of the peace.” On that the officers returned 
I to duty, but the course of events behind the scenes had been 

one of blundering aU the way, and it required all Asquith’s 
personal authority to restore order, and to convince the House 
of Commons that he had not bargained with the officers 
for their return to duty. 

The King and the Crisis 

By these various events poHtical parties between them had, 
in the years 1913 and 1914, brought affairs into a position 
in which there was no safe way out for either of them. If 
the Liberals persisted, Ulster threatened rebellion; if the 
Unionists succeeded in driving the Liberals from office and 
extinguishing Home Rule, the Nationahsts threatened rebelhon. 

The King, meanwhile, was in danger of becoming for tiie 
second time in his short reign the centre of a constitutional 
storm. Unionists entreated him to assume tiie functions of 
which the House of Lords had been dispossessed, and either 
to veto the Home Rule Bill or dismiss his Ministers and 
dissolve Parhament. Officers in the army appealed to him 
to absolve them from their obedience to the Government 
in the name of their allegiance to the Crown. Others warned 
him that it would be more dangerous for the Crown to be 
associated with a rebelhon against Parhament than to risk 
the displeasure of the Conservative party by remaining neutral. 
Through it all the King remained wise and cool, and used his 
influence to bring party leaders together and induce them to 
accept a compromise. 

There was nothing which Asquith more deSired, and from 
the summer of 1913 onwards he set himself to it with char- 
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acteristic patience and pertinacity. He had always been of 
opinion that the exclusion of the Protestant counties of Ulster 
would at some stage be a practical necessity, and before the 
year was out, he had discovered that the Unionist leaders 
were ready to accept Home Rule on that basis. But consider- 
able difficulties still remained. The objections of the 
Nationalists to the partition of Ireland had to be overcome ; 
the area to be excluded had to be defined and the conditions 
of its exclusion — ^whether it was to be temporary or permanent, 
whether, if temporary, the excluded part was to vote itself 
in or vote itself out — ^had to be determined. Though the 
arming and drilling and fulminations on platforms continued, 
Asquith debated these subjects in private talk with Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. Bonar Law behind the scenes, with the result 
that the controversy was fined down to a difference of half 
a county in the boundary of the excluded area, and the terms 
on which, if the excluded portion were willing, reumon might 
be e&cted later. 


m 




But these relatively small points proved exceedingly 
stubborn, and the conference of party-leaders which the King 
summoned at Buckingham Palace in July I9I4> for a last 
effort to compose them had to report that it had failed. Then 
the Government decided to push forward with the Home 
Rule Bill, but to attach to it an amending Bill granting an 
option to. the Ulster counties, voting as counties, to vote 
themselves in or vote themselves ^t for a period of years, it 
the end of which they would have had an opportunity of recon- 
sidering thek decision. The Bill was passed under the ParHa- 
ment Act after-the war had broken out (September, I9i4)» 
but hdd up under a suspensory Act which postponed its 
OTeraiOn. umdl the war was over. This too was the subject 
of a hbttpr jfebate in whidi die Unionists demanded that no 
BadtajEuent should be set up in Ireland until after another 
Gfarraal Secdoiu 

Wh^ would have happ^ed if a greater issue had not 
inteavcaed to swe^ the Irish question off the board for the 
nine bdng can only be guestod. It was Asquith’s belief dhati 
when the public realized that it had been narrowed down to 
d® small pmnA that wtace left unsettled after the Buckingham 
Palace conference, d^ g^exal good s^se would have asserted 
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itself over die extremists who wished to fight about these. 
Whether that would have been, so, or whether the failure of 
the leaders to reach a settlement tyjiould have revived the whole 
issue, it is impossible to say. But certain very serious con- 
sequences followed. The idea of rebellion had taken root in 
all parts of Ireland, and British Governments had now to 
reckon not only with Ulstermen who objected to Gladstonian 
Home Rule but with Nationalists who demanded a great 
deal more. Further, the growth of the Sinn Fein party was 
a serious set-ofif to the loyal and generous support which Mr. 
Redmond and the leaders of the Irish Parliamentary party 
tendered to the Government on the outbreak of war, and led 
to the rebellion of 1916. Scarcely less important, the idea, 
which had been almost a rehgion among Enghshmen, that acts 
of the Sovereign Imperial Parliament were unchallengeable, 
had received a serious check, and the fact that the Conservative 
party , which was supposed to be specially the guardian of law 
and order, had lent itself to a challenge, stirred uneasy thoughts 
in the minds of others who were less respectful of authority. 
It became apparent in these years that there was an unmapped 
boundary between the things which could and the things which 
could not be setded by argument and reason along which 
even Sovereign Parhaments had to walk warily. 

The Women s Movement 

A place must be found in the record of diese times for the 
Women’s Movement which came to its climax and presented 
the Government with a problem of great difficulty in the 
years before the war. No^g in the end had more important 
socid and poKtical results on the fife of the country. At the 
beginning of the present century the cause of Woman Suffrage 
seemed hopelessly blocked. It had been powerfully advocated 
by the most influential and respected women, and it had 
behind it a large support in Parliament and in the country. 
Private members’ Bills proposing it had been carried on their 
second reading time after time in the House of Commons, 
But paradoxically the great obstacle to its accomplishment 
was that it could not be made a party question, since the 
dividing line between supporters and opponents cut across 
parties. It could therefore not be adopted as part of their 
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policy by either the Conservative or the Liberal party, or 
be proposed by a Government of either without breaking 
Cabinets and causing dangerous schisms in the party ranks. 
Lacing this Mimsterial support it had little or no prospect of 
passing into law. 

Early in the twentieth century the most ardent supporters 
of the cause began to say that this was an intolerable position. 
AU the ordinary methods of suasion and education had been 
tried but without result. Year after year the women were 
put off with academic debates on private members’ Bills, 
and told by their male friends that they must wait for a more 
r'/^t^T^rejjient season. It was time for them to act for themselves 
>how the male poHticians that they could not be ignored, 
^'"’•dine^ly, Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughters and a 
spirits started a miHtant movement which 
1905 by interrupting pubhc meetings 
Nations in the House of Commons. The 
disapproved, and the immediate 
icks of the male opponents. For 
twenty years women suf&age Bills 
of Commons in 1911 and 1912. 
v*ie politicians in the House of 
novement gave an immense advertise- 
country and large numbers of ardent 
men flocked to Airs. Pankhurst’s standard, 
vv^ personally opposed to Woman SuJSrage, 

► ^ve facihties to private members to insert 
nting it in the male Franchise Bill which the 
s pledged to introduce, provided, of course, 
i a m^ority for them on a free vote. Beyond 
^go, and even in going so far, as it turned out, 
^vemment Franchise Bill, since the Speaker 
nme^uenon of such an amendment would 
' “ ^thdrawn and a new Bill drafted, 

mihtant agitation, meanwhile, was 
mobbed and assaulted 
f churches on fire. 

n^iing forward and seizing 
1 fer the Derby at Epsom, 

i tfc women went on hunger-strike, and put 
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the Home Secretary in the pamful dilemma of having either 
to release them or let them die in prison. Special legislation, 
dubbed the “ Cat and Mouse Act,” which enabled him to 
let them out and take them back again, had to be passed to 
meet this emergency. 

Then the war came and put an end to this kind of miHtancy. 
The work done by women during the war won universal 
acknowledgment, and it was agreed even by opponents that 
this controversy must never be renewed. The Speaker’s 
Conference on the Franchise question which sat in 1916 and 
1917 proposed household franchise for women with an age 
limit of 30, and this was carried in the Franchise BUI of 
February, 1918. More than eight million women were now 
added to a register which contained thirteen mUhon male 
voters. In 1928 Mr. Baldwin’s Government -wiped out the 
last discrimination between male and female by reducing the 
age litnif to 21, and the register now contains an actual majority 
of women voters. 

The franchise movement ran parallel with a general eman- 
cipation which brought an increasing number of women 
into professions and occupations hitherto the preserve of men ; 
equahzed the conditions of divorce between the sexes and in 
manners and morals obHterated many distinctions which 
previous generations had thought permanent and ineradicable. 
The eflfects upon the life and character of the nation may well 
be one of the principal studies of the historian of morals in 
future times. 
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1911-1913 CHAPTER XV 

AGADIR AND THE BALKAN WARS 

After the Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis ended in March, 1909, 
Enrope eiy’oyed a few months of comparative tranquillity. 
Russia and Austria demobilized and the Tsar visited the 
TTaic^r at Potsdam. The Balkan States were quiet for the 
■>* • tVip war which had threatened between Greece and 
•ete was averted by the action of the Powers 
^<y of Greece for the time being submitted. 

vj,,».j:ijims came to an agreement about Morocco. 

Iheyear 1910 passed quiedy and feelmgs seemed to be assuaged. 
But trouble again’broke out in Morocco in February, 1911, 
when the French declared themselves under the necessity of 
advanrino' "-'cure the hves and property of French 

hreatened by die turbulent tribes, 
♦he French move was covered 
‘ of 1909, but this was not the 
ned that the occupation of 
ng a reconsideration of the 
nem at least to compensation, 
'•o compensation, and started 


a large slice of the French Congo, 
ing to give so much. The negotia- 
’ several wedts while the German claim 
as M. Jules Cambon, the French 
was iii sight of a setdement, 
' ‘ , ^Panther, to Agadir,. 
Es^at ^cf-the Adaintic coast of 


to protect German 
Agadir was not 
residraits near 
r of the warship 
Kiderleri 
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Waechter, who seems to have believed that a timely display 
of the big stick would sharpen the negotiations and secure 
Germany a bigger shce of the French Congo. 

German methods were often difficult to understand, and 
both French and British were greatly mystified and disturbed. 
To both, the appearance of the warship seemed like the 
sudden planting of a fist in the middle of peaceful negotiations ; 
the British saw the Germans pegging out a claim to a port 
on the Atlantic, where they least desired them to be; the 
French feared that as in 1905, when they had sacrificed their 
Foreign Minister to German threats, they would again have 
to choose between humihation and war. Sir Edward Grey 
told the German Ambassador that he considered the situation 
“new and important.” The French Ambassador spoke in 
the same sense to the German Foreign Secretary. 

The Kaiser, who appears to have accepted Kiderlen 
Waechter^s assurance that only the dispatch of the warship 
was needed to bring the French to terms about the Congo, 
asked, “ What the devil is to happen now? ” Eiderlen offered 
to resign, but no one knew how to answer the question, and 
for nearly three weeks London and Paris were left waiting 
for the explanations which they too were seeking. Then 
Mr. Lloyd George, with the approval of Asquith and Grey, 
made a speech at the Mansion House in which he said that 
“if a situation were to be forced upon us in which peace 
could only be preserved by the surrender of the great and 
beneficent position Britain has won by centuries of heroism 
and achievement, by allowing Britain to be treated, where 
her interests are vitally affected, as if she were of no accoimt 
in the Cabinet of Nations, then I say emphatically that peace 
at that price would be a humiliation intolerable for a great 
country like ours to endure.” (July 21, 1911.) 

These were far-sounding words, but more significant still, 
they were spoken by the man who at that time was supposed 
to be the leader of the Radical and pacifist party in the Cabinet. 
If Mr. Lloyd George spoke thus, the public both in Germany 
and Great Britain judged that the situation must indeed be 
serious. It was now extremely difficult to a peaceful^ 
solution. Honour and prestige were engaged on both sides. 
The French were at Fez, the Panther was at Agadir; the 
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world knew all about it, and the withdrawal of either would 
have been a public humiliation. 

A Long-drawn Crisis 

The Germans showed no signs of withdrawing, and four 
days after the Mansion House speech. Sir Edward Grey told 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
that he had received a communication from the German 
Ambassador “ so stiff that the fleet might be attacked at any 
moment.” The crisis continued on this edge all through 
August, and on the very day on which they were engaged in 
their final struggle with the House of Lords, British Mimsters 
'^mbt whether they might not be at war with Germany 
T'^eek was out. The tension continued right up to 
er, and for aU that time the naval and 
three Powers stood on guard, lest the 
cake an unfavourable turn. In such a 
rything to gain time, and the British 
:eepine outwardly a bold front, did their 
lersuade the French to yield aE 
demand for “ compensation.” 
.xore than was at all agreeable to 
. return the firee hand in Morocco, 
nt to them than the sHce of the 
up. The Franco-Germm Treaty 
fas signed on November 4, and the 
t the end of the month. The setde- 
“■Sle King George to sail to India 
* which was held at Delhi 

g in all countries. How 
stand these shocks, and 
It not bring irr^arable 
quarrel was unhealed; 
ion had become one of 
etwem the Powers; the 
fig I the rivalry bestween 
Ihe network of treaties 
i ,^y Power was liable 
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Italy and Tripoli 

These anxieties were amply justified, and before die Agadir 
crisis had passed another and, as it proved, the final chapter 
in the story of pre-war Europe had been opened. British 
Ministers, it now turned out, had been right in perceiving 
that the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria- 
Hungary would open a wide door to mischief, if it were 
allowed to go by default. From the day when Austria reaped 
her success ^ the expectant heirs of the “ sick man of Europe ” 
— ^big States and Htde States — were on the move, each fearing 
that the others might steal a march on it in the final scramble 
for the “ sick man’s ” inheritance. 

Italy was the first to act. She had an understanding with 
nearly aU the Powers that one day she would be permitted 
to occupy Tripoh. She had been deeply mortified when 
France got in front of her and occupied Tunis with its large 
Italian population ; she had looked on when Britain occupied 
Egypt, and France added Morocco to Tunis and Algiers; 
she had seen Austria annex Bosnia-Herzegovina. On each 
of these occasions she had deferred to the advice of friends 
who declared the moment to be inopportune, but in the summer 
of 1911 she decided that she would wait no longer. Tripoh 
was all that remained of the North Afiican coast and in 
the scramble now impending it might sHp firom her grasp. 
So in July and August Italian newspapers wrought opinion 
into a high state of excitement about the misgovemment of 
that TurHsh province and the grievances of Itahan subjects 
domiciled there, and at the end of September she sent an ulti- 
matum to Turkey demanding the right to occupy it. Though 
she was the ally of Germany, she did not inform the German 
Government, and the Kaiser was very angry at her proceeding 
without warning to an act which involved the Triple AUiance, 
and threatened the policy of friendship with Turkey, which 
he was pursuing with great zeal at that moment. But the 
ties which bound Italy to her parmers were becoming ve^ 
frad, and she was in a position to remind them that her special 
interest in TripoU was carefully guarded in the»various treaties 
of the Triple AUiance. 
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The Balkan Wars 

The Italian campaign was not a very glorious one, for the 
country was difficult and the Turks put up an unexpectedly 
stubborn resistance. But it played into the hands of the 
Balkan States, which, on the powerful initiative of the Greek 
patriot, Venizelos, backed by Russian influence in Serbia 
and Bulgaria, had composed their difierences and formed a 
fighting aUiance, which also awaited its favourable moment 
to fall upon the Turk. There could hardly have been a better 
f-han when his treasuty was exhausted and his forces 
.;i U-rr struggle with Italy, and before 1912 was far 
League was straining at the leash. The Powers 
4 ^rmed at the drift of events, and Russia, 
ed for war, saw the situation which 
shpping out of her control. Sazonoff, 
□dster, started on a round of visits to 
rt to procure intervention 
te, and before the Powers 
) rushed in to attack the 
1 Allies were at the throat 
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Austro-Serbian quarrel whicli might easily develop ii 
world war. Italy objected almost as much as Austria t 
Serbian claim to a port on the Adriatic. 

The Turks made bad worse by declining the terms ofFej 
them at the Peace Conference held in London in Decern 
for when they resumed the war they were again disastr 
beaten, and compelled now to cede Adrianople in adc., 
to thrir other losses. This, however, was not the end, for 
sooner had they concluded their final peace with the Tm 
than ^e Alhes fell into a dispute among themselves abo 
the ^vision of the spoils, Bulgaria protesting that she w-,., 
'^’^fitled to a far larger shce of Macedonia and better access 
^frean than Clxeecc and Serbia were willing to cone 

^ a real grievance, but she forfeited all 
^11 suddenly on her AlHes, and after ; 
upeUed to accept peace on the ^ 

"^urks now reoccupied Adriano 
st which ended the third Bal 
lired not only to surrender most 
f cede the Dobrudja, which 
.x.Titory on the Black Sea littoral, 
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Serbs, seized and occupied ScutarL But Germany and Russia 
were both at this time amdous to keep the peace, and they 
worked loyally with Sir Edward Grey in bringing fie Serbs 
to reason and requiring the Montenegrins to evacuate Scutari. 
Albania was made a Princedom imder a German Prince, and 
Serbia guaranteed commercial access to the Adriatic. 

These arrangements saved the peace for the time being, 
and Sir Edward Grey was warmly congratulated on the skill 
and impartiahty with which he had steered this conference. 
When August came the clouds seemed at last to be lifted, and 
there was a widespread beHef that the last of the great crises 
had come and gone. Russia was content, Germany had worked 
for peace, Britain and France had no interest in any of these 
Balkan quarrels except to keep the peace. Unfortunately 
these sanguine calculations left Austria-Hungary out of account. 
All throt^h the months when the conference was sitting, 
the Austrian war-party, under the impetuous Conrad von 
Hotzendorff, Chief of the General Staff, had been gaining 
strength, and nothing but the restraining hand of Germany 
and the reluctance of the aged Austrian Emperor, who wished 
for peace in his time, had prevented it from breaking loose and 
declaring war. “ I wiU not fight to keep the Serbians out of 
Durazzo,” was the Kmser’s word to Vierma, and to that 
even Conrad had to defer. But the Austrians remained pro- 
foundly discontented with the course of events, and if they 
submitted for the time being it was widi the fiirm resolve to 
sdze the next favourable moment to setde accounts with 
Serbia. 

Austrian Alarms 

It cannot be said that the Austrians were without reason 
for their alarms. They were visibly failing to solve their 
internal problems. Most of their many races were seething 
with discontent ; their parhamentary institutions were breaking 
down; all the solutions propounded, FederaUsm, Triahsm^ 
and the rest, had been thwarted by the opposition of one race 

1 Trialism, U. the constitution of a third self-governing unit composed of 
the Slavs of the Empire to be of equal status with Austria and Hungary was 
the solution specially favoured at one time by the heirAo the throne, die 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand. Federalism required the establidm^t tA a 
central Government to which all the States would have been subordinate. 
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or another, or of the official classes which stood stubbornly 
in the old ways. A Liberal pohcy steadily pursued might have 
enabled the Dual Monarchy to obtain the leadership of the 
Salkan peoples and to wean them from their habit of loo king 
to Russia as their patron. But the German and Magyar 
aristocracies had thought of litde but their own ascendancy, 
and blunder upon blunder had finally landed the Dual 
Monarchy in the position in which the existence of any success- 
ful and selfi-assertive Slav State outside its boundary acted as a 
mamet to the millions of discontented Slavs within. The 
Serbs in the autumn of 1913 had none of the craft which con- 
ceals a future design. They were jubilant, they talked at the 
top of their voices, and made no secret of their deske to re- 
estabhsh the greater Serbia which must necessarily carve a 
large sHce out of Austria-Hungary. At the same time 
Rumanians were talking of the “ great Rumania ” which 
would presendy liberate and absorb the Rumanians under 
the Magyar yoke. 

When the third Balkan War was over Conrad declared for 
what he called the “great solution — ^the solution by war, 
which he clearly foresaw would be war not with the Balkan 
States only but with Russia, and probably set all Europe on 
fire. Some time in the summer of 1913 he appears to have 
converted the German Chief of Staff, General von Moltke, 
to this view. In his Memoirs he records conversations in which 


the two Chiefs of Staff confided their ideas to one another, 
and found that they were in agreement. Both held that the 
European balance of power had been profoundly disturbed 
; and to the disadvantage of the Triple Alliance by the victory 

- ; - . . of the Bdkan Allies. Rumania, hitherto a faitmul adherent 

- , ■ - - iffAe Central Powers, was now doubtful ; Italy was in sharp 
dssa^maatt with Austria; Serbia, greatly aggrandized, 
1^". ?/ . ' counted on the side of Russia ; and Greece, if tested, 

foflow Serbia. The only gleairi of Hght 
Bs^ana; which would be drawn to the German side 
1^' _ ‘ , , i , ; ^ Serba and Greece. This situation, said 

feU ' . "^^Mirad, wrarfd ^ow wor^ not better, by waiting— waiting 

8^ R^^-time to pK|>are, and though weak and 
tootticDa;,' Riissia had incalculable resources 

' ■; rtngjit makei^ teastiHe in a few years’ time. Conrad 

tc \ . 
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com^laiaed many &w>urable momeh® bad been lost 
by tbe reluctance of Germany to abet bis plans, and Moltke 
agreed that waiting for Russia to complete ber plans would 
be as dangerous for Germany as for Austria-Hungary. 

The Kaiser and the “Inevitable War” 

Tbe Kaiser, wbo bad resisted these ideas up to the end of 
the London Conference, began to waver soon afterwards. 
From this time onwards, the fear of Russia seemed most to 
weigh with him, and he talked gloomily of the “ inevitable 
war be^een East and West,” Slav and Teuton. The Austrians 
now plied him with the argument that the fortunes of Germanv 
were indissolubly bound up with those of Austria-Hungary, 
and that Austria’s favourable moment would also be Germany’s 
last chance of settling with Russia before she became irresistible. 
Russia, they pointed out, had elaborate plans for strategic 
railways on her western frontier — ^plans which could only 
be aimed at Germany— and a new scheme which would 
obviate the delays in mobilization, which were now her chief 
weakness. To wait until these were completed would be to 
play into the hands of Russia. It followed on this line of 
reasoning that it was not Germany’s interest to prevent Austria 
from asserting her authority over Serbia- for fear a war with 
Russia should result, but rather to welcome the opportunity 
which would thus be provided for both Ger many and Austria 
to setde accounts widi Russia while she was still imprepared. 

The Kaiser saw Conrad at the Austrian manoeuvres in 
September, and a few weeks later paid a visit to V ienna 
There on October a6 he visited Berchtold, the Austrian Foreign 
Secretary, and, according to the latter’s account, gave him 
carte blanche for a forward Austrian pohcy against Serbia. 
Berchtold reports him as having said, “ Whatever issues from 
the Vienna Foreign Office shall be to me a command.” Comad 
and Berchtold, the Kaiser decided, should have no more 
reason to complain that their “ favomable moments ” were 
lost and their policy thwarted by the opposition of Berlin. 
The work of the London Conference was thus undone in an 
hour, and the tendencies making for war wer^ re-established 
in a more dangerous, because underground, channel, 
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British Efforts for Peace 

The British Government, meanwhile, being unaware of 
this turn of events, was taking advantage of what seemed to 
be the more favourable atmosphere to improve its relations 
with Germany. The Haldane Mission in January, 1912 — the 
last of the many efforts to come to terms on the naval com- 
petition — ^had broken down on the old obstacle of the “ pohtical 
equivalent ” demanded by the Germans, which appeared to 
the British Government to be nothing less than the abandon- 
ment of the French and Russian Ententes ; and the Kaiser had 




contemptuously rejected Mr. Winston Churchill’s idea of a 
“ "aval hohday,” i.e. the cessation of ship-building for a period 
ear. But British Ministers hoped ^t relations might still 
be improved, if the area of controversy were shifted, and they 
succeeded in removing the numerous causes of friction between 
Britain and Germany in their colonial and oversea relations. 
All through the winter months and the spring of 1914 the 
German Ambassador and his colleagues in London worked 
out the details with British Ministers, and arrived finally at 
a friendly setdement of the thorny question of the Bagdad 
Railway and various other questions touching the colonies 
of the two countries in Central Africa. The agreement was 
completed and only not pubhshed because of a difference 
about the form of pubhcation which had not been settled, when 
the war broke out. But as between Britain and Germany 
alone, the atmosphere had seldom seemed more favourable 
than in the early months of 1914. The German Ajaibassador, 
Lichnowsky, was a warm friend of Great Britaia who was 
visibly working for peace; British Ministers were reUeved 
and diankfiil at last to have discovered groimd on which 
could work amicably with the Germans. 

T& Unrest in Europe 

But the unrest in Europe continued unabated in these months, 
and the arms competition was at fever pitch. The Germans 
had not cady added largdy to their army, but raised a capital 
levy of j(^50,oqo,ooo which Frraich interpreted as a specially 
ominous s%n that they were car the war-path. Russia hadraised 
a large loan, was reorganiring her Black Sea fleet, and had plans 
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ready for the strategic railways which the G^fians so gmdy 
feared. France had raised her period of military service from 
two years to three, and was working overtime to effect the 
- considerable changes in organization which this required. 
As between Prance and Germany the atmosphere was heated 
by the Zabem incident which displayed Prussian methods 
at their worst in Alsace, and as between Russia and Germany 
by a violent press campaign which broke out simultaneously 
in Berlin and St. Petersburg, and had aU the appearance of 
being prompted by the two Governments. The visit of King 
George to Paris in April, 1914, was watched with suspicion 
in Germany, and the “ naval conversations,’^ which Sir Edward 
Grey permitted between British and Russian naval officers, 
were magnified into the story of a naval convention between the 
two Powers for common action in the Baltic in a coming war. 

Europe in fact had become a powder magazine which might 
be ignited by any spark, and military advisers who were reckless 
of consequences, provided they saw what they thought to be 
a favourable moment for their campaigns, were daily gaining 
ground over civilian statesmen. The Russians held a war 
council in January, 1914, and though professing to desire the 
maintenance of the status quo, decided that they would be 
ready for war any time from the year 1917 onwards. Conrad 
and the Austrians, fortified by the promise of German support 
and being persuaded that Russia was unprepared, were for 
forcing the issue at once. On May 13 Conrad, the Austrian 
Chief of Staff, visited Moltke, the German Chief, and die 
German explained to the Austrian the Schlieffen plan for the 
invasion of France through Belgium. “We hope,” said 
Moltke, “ in six weeks after the beginning of operations to 
have finished with France or at least so far as to enable us to 
direct our principal forces against the East.” Early in June, 
1914, the Austrians prepared a memorandum for submission to 
their German Ally proposing that Rumania should be called 
upon to declare herself publicly on the side of the Triple Alliance 
or take the consequences, which would almost certamly be war. 
The memorandum was dehvered a month later with its pre- 
amble unaltered, but the proposed ultimatum was directed to 
another Balkan State, for by this time an event had taken place 
which gave the Austrian war-makers a unique opportunity. 
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THE GREAT CRISIS 

On Sunday, June 28, 1914, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
was murdered with his wife in the Bosnian town of Seryevo, 
where he had gone on an official tour of inspection. The 
two assassins, Princip and Cabrinovic, were young men of 
natives of Bosnia and therefore Austrian subjects, 
ged to a student group which was pledged to resist 
aiiu. civciigc the severe acts of repression that had accompanied 
Austrian administration since the annexation, but they were 
undoubtedly in touch with secret and patriotic associations 
across the border in Serbia and had recently been in Bel- 
grade, where they had been furnished with hand-grenades 
and revolvers and, thus armed, had crossed the Drina back 

ould have been better calculated to kindle into 
nouldering passions and animosities described in 
)us chapter. The Archduke was not a popular 
his own country. He had broken the Hapsburg 
)y a morganatic marriage and thereby incurred the 
he ESiperor, who was inclined to see the finger of 
Froviaence in the tragedy which had overtaken both man and 
•sf wife in the Bosnian town. They received less than imperial 
honours at their funeral, and the people of the Dual Monarchy 
seemed hot to be gready afflicted by their loss. But Austrian 
staC^nen and soldiers leapt to the opportunity which the 
. occasion offered for forcing the issue in the Balkans and this 
time they carried the Emperor with them. They could now 
more thm ever rely on ffie German Kaiser. Tne Archduke 
was his intimate fiiend; his feelings were gready stirred by 
the outrage on Monarchy in the murder of an heir to the 
throne, and efforts were needed to persuade him that 
strong and immediate action was peremptorily necessary. 
During die fortnight afi:er the crime he was in a state of great 
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agitation, md incited the Austrians to go all lengths against 
the Serbians. 

The Austrians needed no incitement. They beUeved, or 
professed to beheve, that not only the Serbian secret societies 
but the Serbian Government itself was privy to the crime; 
and changing their original plan, which had been to address 
an ultimatum to Rumania in the summer of this year, they now 
resolved to address themselves to Serbia, and this time to make 
a final settlement of the long account they had piled up against 
her. The possibiHty that Russia would intervene they faced 
with their eyes open, for the idea of trying conclusions with 
her also was greatly in favour with both the Austrian and the 
German General Staffs. 

The Ultimatum to Serbia 

AU this for the moment was behind the scenes and out- 
wardly there was a pause which led many people to hope that 
no serious consequences would follow. The Kaiser, having 
expressed his indignation and taken counsel with his miHtary 
advisers, went on a yachting cruise, and the French President 
started on an official visit to Russia. The British people 
were immersed in their own troubled poHrics — ^the failure 
of the Buckingham Palace Conference, and the danger of civil 
war in Ireland — ^which seemed much more important than 
the murder of an archduke in Bosnia. If they had any views 
on diat, it was simply to share the general horror at a cruel# 
murder and to hope and expect that justice would be done 
after proper inquiry. 

Then suddenly, shattering all these illusions, came on July 
23 the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, couched in terms so 
ruthless that its acceptance, demanded within twenty-four 
hours, was clearly not intended or expected. Its deUvery had 
been timed for the moment when the French President was 
at sea on his return journey from Russia, with the evident 
purpose, in which it partly succeeded, of throwing French 
and Russian diplomacy into confusion. The advice hurriedly 
offered to the Serbians by the other Powers was that they should 
do everything possible to satisfy. Austria, and th^r reply within 
the twenty-four hours was an almost total submission. The 
Austrian Minister in Belgrade did not even open it, but instead 
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produced a fresh note announcing the rupture of diplomatic 
relations and the immediate departure of himself and his 
staff. Two days later (July 28) Austria declared war upon 
Serbia. The menace to the general peace was now clear to 
all the world, for it was impossible to suppose the Austrians 
unaware that they were throwing a challenge to Russia which 
it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, for her to 
decline. 


British Action 

In these dangerous circumstances the British Government 
considered that the best service it could render was to endeavour 
cpt iir> (urain the process of concihation which had served 
' through the Ambassadors’ Conference of the 
' ''cordingly, on the day after the Austrian 
' Edward Grey proposed mediation 
?owers, Germany, France, Italy and 
"'•to urge it for the next three days. 
lU Sir Edward’s proposals on 
with Serbia was a matter with 
and that if Russia intervened 
mtirely hers. Lord Grey has 
to despair by the refusal of the 
m for peace,” but the truth was 

*jaitted to support Austria iu any 

and that the General Staffs of both 
;h they beHeved to be mfaUible ways 
ation against diem, if only they were 
, and were not tangled up in (matory 
T-plan was that invented by a former 
itaff. Count Schlieffen — the plan for 
le of fortresses on die French eastern 
Du^ Belgium and descending in a 
id it depended on getting into action 
ould mobilize. To Germans and 
vas imperative to move swiftly from 
threateaied, and correspondingly to 
was a necessity to accelerate Russian 
sfeat the mam assumption on which 
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The Soldiers in Charge 

The refusal of the Germans to accept mediation meant that 
the soldiers and not the statesmen were in charge, md though 
Sir Edward Grey batded manfully to stem the military tide, 
the thnnghts of all the other Governments were on the prospects 
of victory or the danger of defeat in the war which they now 
thought to be iaevitable. Sweeping aside the objections of 
the Tsar, the Russian mihtary chiefs insisted on niobilizing 
as die Austrians mobilized, and Russian mobilization gave 
the signal for German, and German for French. It was thus 
that the Alliance system worked and was bound to work, 
when the civihan Governments decided on war or despaired 
of peace. Each justified itself by the action of its neighbour 
and probable enemy, and between these various pleas it can 
only be said that the chief responsibihty belonged to those 
who first set the military machine in motion. 

The situation at the end of July was that the Austrians were 
at war with Serbia, that Russia had repHed first by a partial 
and then by a general mobilization, that Germany had 
mobilized and presented an ultimatum to Russia, and that 
France had mobiHzed with the certain result of bringing a 
declaration of war from Germany. On July 29 the Germans 
had had a momentary repentance, and for a few hours appeared 
to give their support to a last effort by Sir Edward Grey to 
b ring about direct negotiations between Austria and Russia, . 
But the German and Austrian mihtary chiefi combined to* 
defeat this proposal, and tiiough the Kaiser and die German 
Chancellor seem to have been sincere in wishing to give it ^ 
a chance, they were helpless against this opposition. 

The Bid for British Neutrality 

On July 30 the German Chancellor, Bethmann Hollweg, 
made his famous Hd for British neutrahty— an offer “ to make 
no territorial acquisition at the expense of France,” if Britain 
wotild remain neutral. The offer did not extend to French 
colonies, and it left Germany free to do what she chose with 
Belgium. Sir Edward Grey answered briefly but decisively ; 

What he asks us, in effect, is to engage to stand by whSe French colonies 
are and France is beaten so long as Germany does not take French 
territory, as distinct frpm the colonie?: 
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From the material point of view such a proposal is unacceptable, for 
France without further territory in Europe being taken from her could 
be so crushed as to lose her position as a great Power, and become sub- 
ordinate to German policy. 

Altogether apart from A.at, it would be a disgrace for us to make this 
bargain with Germany at the expense of France — a disgrace from which 
: the good name of this country would never recover. 

1 The Chancellor also, in effect, asks us to bargaiu away whatever 

obligation or interest we have as regards the neutrality of Belgium, 
“ik could not entertain that bargain either. 

Sir Edward Grey sent this reply on his own initiadve after 
consulting the Prime Minister, but however much his Cabinet 
colleagues might differ on other points, they were at one in 
holding that he had done righdy. 



The Question 

. /n^lrad for neutrahty made it clear on July 30 the 
'^wfens were contemplating war, and contemplating the 
invasion of Belgium. From this point onwards Belgium 
became the deciding issue for the British Government, the 
issue which was to bring Ministers to the all-but-unanimous 
decision that their entry into die war was an obHgation of 
honour as well as a necessity of policy. Up to this point there 
had been three opinions in the Cabinet ; one, held by a myority 
at the beginning, that the threatened war was a continental 
struggle in which we were under no obHgation to intervene ; 
another, that our intervention should be confined to action at 
sea and not extend to landing an army on the continent; a 
third, which was at first the opinion of only a small minority, 
that interest and poHcy would compel us to intervene to prevent 
die down&U of France, and its certain consequence, the estab- 
lishment of a German hegemo ny in Europe. 

Oh all the issues toucEiB^ our rdations with France or 
Rustia, it could be argued di^ we were xmder no obHgation 
to-intervaie: We had again and again explained to the Fraich 
that in prolnising diplomatic support and consenting to 
“miHtary converrations ’’ we reserved the decision of peace 
and war to oursd.ves and to our own ParHament, if or when 
die time came* Our naval arrangem^ts with the French did 
indeed place us und^ an obligation to defend the northern 
coasts of ftance, but on that die Germans had offered to meet 
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US by refraimng from attacking these coasts if we would remain 
neutral. The French, therefore, however much they might 
have felt what they would no doubt have regarded as their 
desertion by their British friend, would not have been in a 
position to rejproach us with the breach of any promise or 
treaty obligation, provided their northern coasts were not 
attacked. The case of Belgium stood on a different footing. 
We were under treaty obligation to defend the neutrality of 
Belgium; we had given not merely a joint and several 
guarantee, but what a previous Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Clarendon, had described as “ an individual guarantee to 
defend it when menaced ; and when it had last been threatened 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, we had taken special 
steps to ensure that both belligerents should respect it. Thus, 
on Sunday, August 2, when it was no longer possible.to doubt 
that the Germans were about to invade Belgium, an lUstant 
decision was called for from the British Government. 



The British Decision 

There were what one member of that Cabinet described as 

heavy wrestlings ” in the two meetings of that day. There 
were some who thought that, if the Belgians themselves did 
not resist, a ‘ simple traverse ” of their country would not be 
ground for our intervention. It was argued that we should 
have no right to make their country the cockpit of the European 
belligerents, if they themselves were consenting parties to their 
own violation. But this the great myority thought to be 
merely catching at straws, and by Sunday evening it was 
agreed that any substantial violation ’’ of Belgium would 
require British intervention. Lord Morley and Mr. John 
Burns thereupon resigned, and two other Ministers, Sir 
John Simon and Lord Beauchamp, still expressed grave doubts. 
When the Cabinet reassembled the next morning there could 
no longer be any question that the violation would be “ sub- 
stantial ” or that the Belgians intended to resist. The King 
of the Belgians was now appealing for the help guaranteed 
by the Treaty, and not to respond would have been to repudiate 
the Treaty and leave him unaided to defend# what we had 
always maintained to be a vital principle of our own European 
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There were no more debates in the Cabinet. German action 
had done what in all probabihty nothing else could hare 
done at that moment — ^resolved the doubts of Ministers and 
brought them to the all-but-unanimous conclusion that Britain 
could not shirk her part in the war. There was dhte same 
unanimity in Parliament and the coimtry. There can seldom 
have been a ParHament more reluctant to break the peace 
than the ParHament of 1914, and in the previous week Asquith 
had been warned that at least half the House of Commons 
was resolutely opposed to participation in the war. But when 
Sir Edward Grey had finished the powerful and moving 
'■•'"“ch m which he set out the whole case, die only important 
* was from the leader of the Labour party ; and Mr. 
, the leader of the Irish party, told the Government 
mat tney “ might to-morrow vdthdraw every one of their 
troops from Ireland in confidence that her coasts would be 
defrttded by her own armed sons, and that for this purpose 
armed NationaHst CathoHcs in the South would be only too 
glad to join arms with the armed Protestant Ulstermen in the 
North.” 

Thus the die was cast and Great Britain too issued her ulti- 
matum. At midnight on August 4 she was at war. 

Asquith has been jusdy praised for the masterly manner 
in which he held ms Cabinet together until the supreme 
moment, but even he would almost certainly have faded in 
the end but for the German invasion of Belgium. To nulHons 
who were unmoved by the argument from interest and poHcy, 
that seemed to be the call of duty, and the peace movement 
which had had powerful adherents in aU parties in the previous 
days faded out of sight as soon as it was clear. From this 
momeor afl internal strife was hushed, and men and women of 
an patties and classes vowed dhat they were willing for any 
t^rt md ani^ sacrifice to defeat the hated thing they called 

Prussiaaism.’ In a phrase which became historic the German 
OianoeEor, Befhmann HbHweg, complained bitterly to the 
British Ambassador in Berlin tiiat Bri tain was going to war 
for a sc^p of paper.” The British people saw in this “ scrap 
c£ paper a sc^enm promise, again and agfrn renewed, which 
they were bound in honour to fuIfiL 
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Questions after the Event 

It has been debated in after years whether by any action 
the British Government could have averted the terrible 
calamity which was now coming upon the world, and it has 
been suggested that if they had said clearly at the beginning, 
that if Germany and Austria declared war, they would intervene 
on the side of France and Russia, or even if they had said, 
when the crisis first became acute, that they woidd fight to 
prevent the invasion of Belgium, they would have stopped the 
war. But even on the Belgian question the decision was only 
reached when it was evident that the Belgians would resist, 
and were looking to us for help ; and in point of fact either 
declaration at any early stage would have broken the Govem-r 
ment and divided the country, which looked to Ministers 
to exhaust all efforts for mediation and peace before committing 
themselves to engage in war. 

Still more, no one could say at the time whether any British 
action of this kind would act as a deterrent to one side or an 
incentive to^ the other, and, if it had failed, it would have left 
Great Britain exposed to the charge of having encouraged 
the war-makers on the side whose causes she had espoused. 
In the atmosphere of July, 1914, nearly all the soldiers in both 
the European camps had persuaded themselves that war was 
inevitable, and statesmen who sought to delay action by 
negotiations were said to be endangering the safety of their 
coimtries which now depended on the rigid execution of 
mihtary plans. The Germans were convinced that the 
Schlieffen ^plan would enable them to conquer France before 
Great Britain could intervene ; French and Russians were 
convinced that the German plan could only be defeated if it 
were forestalled by rapid action on their part. It is improbable 
that any action by a Power which stood outside these mihtary 
schemes would have affected the course of events. The drift 
to war had been checked a dozen times in the previous twenty 
years, but on ^ch occasion it had become a httle less probable 
that the peace would be saved, and finally it gained volume 
against which ^e peacemakers were powerl^s. 
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CHAPTER XVn 


MONS AND MARNE 

The world will hardly contain the volumes which have been 
written about the Great War, and the story is still unfinished. 
Here it can only be dealt with in simple outlme with a 
certain emphasis on the parts which specially concern our own 
country. 

On August 2, 1914, the Germans occupied Luxembourg 
and directed their march on Belgium, thereby, as related in 
the previous chapter, adding Great Britain to the number of 
their enemies. In the next three weeks they occupied a large 
part of Belgium and entered Brussels on the 20th. The 
Belgians made a gallant resistance, which had great value in 
giving time for the transport of the British Expeditionary 
Force to France, but they were finally powerless against the 
big guns and greater numbers of the Germans, and were 
driven back into the fortress of Antwerp. 

By August 20 five out of the six ^visions of die British 
Expeditionary Force had been conveyed to France without 
the loss of a man or mishap to any ship. It was an extra- 
ordinary feat, only rendered possible by the elaborate fore- 
thought and preparation provided under the great scheme 
of army organmtion carried through by Lord Haldane seven 
years earlier. The British army was stationed to the left of 
the French, which was deployed along the River Sambre 
with its right flank on the Meuse above Namur, and the 
general hope and expectation was that it would advance with 
the French into Belgium to repel the German attack. It 
did advance to Mons which it reached on August 22, but rbpn 
all manner of things happened which neither side had foreseen. 

The Retreat Jrom Mons 

The French had underestimated the Germln strength and 
wasted a good deal of their own strength by an attack in Alsace 
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and an oflfensive in the Ardennes, both of which failed. During 
the next ten days both French and British were in full retreat 
under the pressure of superior numbers, and often in danger 
of losing touch with each other and being defeated in detail. 
The retreat of the one army involved the retreat of the other, 
and General French, the British Commander-in-Chief, com- 
plained that he was left uninformed of the movements of his 
AUy. At a critical moment he reported, to the dismay of 
the Cabinet, that being in danger of complete isolation, he 
proposed to go back behind the Seine, but Lord Kitchener, 
who was sent to France to deal with the emergency, fortunately 
succeeded in bringing the French and British commanders 
together and restoring their communications. The retreat from 
Mons will always be remembered for the stubborn resistance 
of both armies, and splendid incidents like the rear-guard action 
of the British under General Smith-Dorrien at Le Gateau, 
but the general situation at the beginning of September was 
one of extreme danger, and it seemed very doubtful if Paris 
cxtuld be saved. The French Government, indeed, had taken 
die precaution of evacuating Paris and transferring the seat of 
Government to Bordeaux. 

Fortunately for the Allies, the Germans too were making 
mistdccs. Miscalculating m their turn the strength of British 
and French, they transferred two army corps from France to 
meet the Russian attack on East Prussia— an attack which 
in spite of its ultimate failure thus rendered a priceless service 
to me Allies. The German force was now insufficient for 
the original design, and General von Biilow being seriously 
threatened near Guise called for help from the right flank 
under Goieral von Kluck, which was intended to descend on 
Piuds fix>m the west. Von Klude responded, but in so doing 
fhimg ed die whole line of his march and now directed it to the 
otst, instead of as originally intended, to the west of Paris, 
leaving the Prmdh to me west and north of him and ignoring 
wr forgetting the British force to die south. He seems to have 
supposed that the Britidi had been efiectivdy defeated and that 
the French Sixdi Army und^ Manoury, which lay on his 
flank and rear, was tXM> weak to be formidable. Tnese mis- 
calculations to provide Gmeral Jofiire, the French 

Commanda:-in-Chief, and General Gallimi, who commanded 
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1 the garrison in Paris, with just the opportunity they neecied 

I for the great counterstroke of the batue of the Marne. 

The Battle of the Marne 

To strike at von Kluck, to drive a wedge between his army 
I and the other German armies, and by me same movement 

to threaten the other armies with envelopment and compel 
their retreat were now the aims of French and British, and 

I I all were accomplished in five days of hard fighting. General 

Joffre waited until von Kluck had crossed the Marne and was 
facing the British, and then gave the signal for a general 
offensive. Manoiny with the French Sixth Army now 
attacked from the north and west, and von Kluck being 
threatened in rear and flank had to bring his troops back 
across the Marne and in so doing left an increasing gap between 
his army and the army of von Biilow on his left. The British 

I coming up from the south advanced into this gap and reached 

the Marne bridges in time to relieve Manoury, who in his 
turn was hard pressed and in danger of being enveloped 

I (September 8). On the right of the British the French Fifth 

Army under Franchet d’Esperey engaged von Biilow, and 
occupied Chateau-Thierry ^ter heawly defeating his right, 
and stiU further to the east a newly formed French army under 
Foch fought desperately with von Biilow’s left, which in 
combination with die German Third Army under von Hausen, 
was attempting to break through what was then the French 
centre, and was pushing south in the triangle between the 
Marne and the Aube. Foch’s action has been exposed to some 
criticism, but he held his ground, while British and French 
widened the gap between von Eluck and von Biilow and 
carried it further west. 

At this point von Moltke, the German Commander-in- 
Chief, watching from his rather remote head-quarters at 
Luxembourg, decided that the situation was becoming 
dangerous, and sent a Staff Officer to confer -with the Army 
( co m manders and arrange for a retreat, if it should become 

j necessary. Von Biilow had no doubt that it was necessary, if 

i his flank was to be saved, after the British Isad crossed the 

Marne, and the order was given to von Kluck to fall back in 
conformity with von Biilow. The retreat of these two armies 
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compelled the others to follow, and by the afternoon of 
September 9 die whole German army from Verdun to near 
Paris was in retreat to new positions behind the Aisne and 
Vesle. Hie Germans had made a last attempt to retrieve the 
position by an attack across the Moselle in which they hoped 
to cut off Verdun, but this too was foiled by the timely arrival 
of rdbfbrcements. 

In eactent, in numbers engaged and duration, there had 
been no batde like the battle of the Marne in the previous 
history of the world. In one phase or another it raged over a 
front of 14.0 miles ; a million men were engaged in it, and 
it lasted for five days. The British force was only 100,000 
strong, but the “ old contemptibles,” as they liked to call 
themselves,^ were among the best-trained troops in the field, 
and they played an important part at a decisive point. In 
the operations thus far me little British army had given their 
Ally just the support it needed to tip the balance in its favour 
and frustrate the German plan, but immensely the greater 
force had been French, and it was evident that, if the war 
continued, the British contribution in men would have to be 
enormously increased. 

The Beginning of the Trench War 

Xx)oking back to it in the hght of the long conflict which 

we are apt to think of the batde of the Marne as ^ 
oening of the Great W^ar. But it was decisive in 
yed the idea with which Germans and Austrians 
war. That was to defeat the French and seize 
pid outflanking movement through Belgium, and 
; a comparatively small force to hold Paris and 
Ftaich, to march with the Austrians against 
ilready related, Moltke, the Chief of the German 
>nrad, the Austrian Chief, in June, I9i4> that they 
lave hsposed of the French in six weeks, and then 
dirow the greater part of their forces conjointly 
itrian against R-Ussia. It was apparendy assumed 
man descent Upon Paris would be too rapid for 

:o an alleged description of the British army by the Kaiser as 
mptible little army/^ The Kaiser afterwards strongly denied 
: used the words. 
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British troops to be on the spot in time to affect the result, 
even if Britain decided to intervene, and on this assumption 
it was Confidently believed that the French would be defeated 
by the middle of September, and that Russia would not long 
resist th.e joint attack of Germans and Austrians. The war 
would then be over by Christmas, and Britain would be 
obliged to conform on pain of exposing France to destruction. 

But when this plan miscarried, the Germans had no other 
except that of di gging themselves into French territory and 
defying the Alhes to turn them out. The Marne was a defeat 
but not a rout The Germans retired from it in comparatively 
good order, and stationing themselves behind the Aisne and 
die Vesle began to construa the trench line which finally 
stretched from the Swiss border to the North Sea. As they dug 
themselves in, so did French and British on a parallel fine to 
the west. If it was imperative to keep the Germans from Paris, 
it was also imperative to prevent them getting to the coast 
and the Channel ports, whence they might have harried with 
submarines, or bombarded with shells, ships bringing British 
troops and munitions to France, and even stopped the oversea 
supphes by which London and a large part of England was fed. 

The batde of the Marne was no sooner over than French and 
British raced north again to construct their line betweai the Ger- 
mans and the sea, and on this line round about Ypres in Belgium 
H terrible batdes were fought between British and Gernians 
in the autumn of 1914 and the spring of 1915. hi the mean- 
time, Antwerp had fallen, though a spirited attempt to relieve 
it, of which Mr. Winston Churchill was the chief instigator 
and even the personal leader, had detained German troops 
which would otherwise have been available in these battles. 
By this time the original British army was sadly depleted, and 
the new army was not ready to take the field. But the line 
held, and after desperate fighting, the Channel ports were 
saved. Early in 1915 British and French on one 
Germans on the other lay dug in on the fronts v 
htde change were to be maintained for the next 
a half years. There now set in the g 
between two vast and evenly balanc 
had ever witnessed. 

In the early days the Allies had 
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whose supply of men was supposed to be unlimited, would 
advance on Germany from the east, and compel the enemy 
to withdraw a large part of his army from France to defend 
his homelands. The Russians did indeed perform a signal 
service to the Allies by their attack on East Prussia before the 
batde of the Marne, but that ended in the terrible disaster 
which Hindenburg inflicted on them in the batde of Tannen- 
burg, and being ill-equipped and short of rifles and munitions, 
they had all they could do at the beginning of the war to repel 
the Austrian invasion of Poland, and to maintain their own 
line in front of Warsaw against German attack. By keeping 
the German and Austrian armies engaged and exhausting 
their man-power, Russia was to contribute immensely to the 
final victory, but the expectation entertained in 1914 that she 
would play the crushing part of a “ steam-roller ” was doomed 
to disappointment. 

Turkey Joins Germany 

The war at sea opened with a mishap which was more 
serious in its consequences than many major disasters. This 
was the escape of the German ships, Goehen and Breslau which, 
making their way to Constantinople, gave German power in 
that city a visible and material ascendancy over the moral 
influence of the Allies. The Turks had been embittered by the 
commandeering for the British fleet of two batde-ships under 
construction for them in British shipyards, and though this 
act was entirely legitimate and according to the contract under 
which the ships were constructed, it offered easy material 
for the Germans to work upon. The Goehen and the Breslau, 
thoi^h continuing to be manned by German ofllcers and crews, 
were now nominally transferred to Turkey to compensate her 
for d» ships taken by (hreat Britain; and after a period of 
diplomatic fendng which masked the fact that the Turks were 
botuid to the Central Powers by a secret agreement, these 
two ships forced the issue by shdling Russian Black Sea ports 
(October 28). 

The addition of Turkey to their enemies greatly complicated 
the task of the jelli es. It shut off the easiest road of communica- 
tion and supply between die Western Affies and Russia; it 
required Great Britain to take measures for the defonce of 
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Egypt and the Suez Canal, the safety of the Persian Gulf, and 
the supplies of oil from Persia. Large forces were from hence- 
forth to be occupied in the Dardanelles, in Egypt, in Meso- 
potamia, and eventually in Palestine. Within a few weeks of 
th.e outbreak of war an expedition was sent from India to the 
head of the Persian Gulf, and occupied the mouths of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. This was the begiimmg of the Meso- 
potainiaii campaign which after many vicissitudes captured 

Bagdad for die Alhes and ended Turkish rule in Arabia. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE WAS IN 1915 

Immense efforts were now being made in Great Britain and 
the British Empire to reinforce Ae httle army with which the 
country had entered the war. The appointment of Lord 
Kitchener as Secretary for War had been universally applauded, 
and his appeal for the new voluntary army which was called 
by his name met with overwhelming response. There were 
some who questioned whether he had done right in discarding 
the Territorial organization, which had been provided for the 
expansion of the Regular Army, and creating a new atmy on a 
new basis ; but there was no doubt about the magic of his name 
or the appeal that it made to vast numbers. There were still 
graver doubts about the dissipation of the General Staff through 
the appointment of its members to commands in France, and 
experience was to prove them well-founded. The Secretary 
of State now had upon his shoulders the immense burden of 
providing for the Regular Army, of raising and organizing 
the new armies, and of advising Ministers as the principal, S 
not the sole, channel of communication between them and 
the soldiers in the field. 

Lord Kitchener worked heroically, and showed remarkable 
foresight in measuring the scope and duration of the war, 
but he had taken on himself more than one man could do, 
and his multifiirious duties involved him in friction and 
controversy which might have been avoided if he had been 
more wiHing to ddegate his authority. The British W^ar 
Office was intended for the administration of the small Regular 
Army, and it was faced with altogether new problems, which 
could only be solved with civilian co-operation on the largest 
scale, whm it was called upon to raise and equip the immense 

new armies wfeich were now to be created. 

Promises of support poured in firom the Dominions which 
in a few days were feverishly at work preparing expeditions 
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for the support of the mother country and the common cause. 
From India too came striking demonstrations of loyalty, 
princes and people vy^ widi each other in offers of aid and 
serince. By all the signs the Empire was unanimous in its 
decision that the war was necessary and just. 

The Munitions Question 

By the mondi of April, 1915, the British force in France, 
which had been barely 100,000 at the batde of the Marne, 
had been multipHed five times, and an immense number 
more were being trained at home. But it was one fbing to 
raise the men and another to organize them as armies, and to 
provide them with munitions on the scale that was now 
demanded. Great Britain had done everything that she had 
contracted to do when the war broke out, provided the 
supreme navy to keep the seas for the AUies, and a miUtary 
force which it was hoped and expected would be sufficient 
to give the French preponderance in the fighting on land. 
But she, hke all the nations, was now involved in a struggle 
for existence waged on a scale which no one had foreseen, 
and demanding sacrifice and effort to which there could be no 
limit short of complete exhaustion. The idea in favour before 
the war of Britain contributing ships and fi gh ririg at sea, 
while France contributed men and fought on land, or of either 
Ally limiting its habihties or its contributions in ships, men 
or money— all this and any calculations founded on it vanished 
in smoke in the retreat from Mons and the batde of the 
Marne. Before the war was six weeks old, it was evident that 
everything was at stake for everybody, and that no Empire 
would survive if it was beaten in ^s war. 

But in rallying to this emergency Great Britain had a task 
of peculiar difficulty. With her small voluntary army she 
had none of the great arsenals and war estabhshments which 
the continental nations had provided for their conscript armies, 
and she was now required to improvise on an enormous scale. 
How great a scale was revealed in the trench fighting of the 
winter of 1914 and spring of 1915. In front of the trenches 
on both sides the opposing armies had constructed barbed- 
wire entanglements which had to be destroyed before either 
could attack the other with any chance of success. The 
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shrapnel with which the guns had been supplied in previous 
wars, and especially the British guns in me South African 
War, proved quite unequal to this, and the demand grew for 
high explosives on the largest scale. There were differences 
of opinion on aU manner of technical points — the kind of high 
explosives which could be safely used, the time-fuses and so 
forth — ^upon which the War Office was slow to trust dvilian 
judgment, and accompanying these, serious questions about 
the organizaton of labour and the relations to the War Office 
of the industries which had now to be brought in. 

Controversies arose between Mr. Lloyd George, who was 
specially zealous in demanding quick action, and Lord 
Kitchener, who was unfamiliar with the ways of modem 
industry, and reluctant to part with War Office control. 
Some delay there was for these reasons, and though the War 
Office was able to claim that it had increased the supply of 
munitions nineteenfold between August, 1914, and Apru, 1915, 
this was ffir below the scale on which they were being consumed 
at die front. It is easy to say after the event that the British and 
Preach should have postponed their attacks if they were not 
sure that their suppHes of munitions were sufficient, but every- 
thing at this stage was experimental. Sir John French was a 
high-spirited and confident man who believed in taking and 
keeping the offensive, and between March and the beginning 
of May, 1915, he made three successive attacks at Neuve 


r ' ' . 






Chapelle, Hill 60 and Festubert respectively, at the end of which, 
he declared himself baffled for lack of munitions. Sir John 
now turned his guns on to the Government, whom he charged 
with having failed to supply him with the munitions necessary 
for success, though in launching these attacks he had said that 
would be “ all right.” 

lef ^ategy 

had important pohtical results which will be dealt 
wim ^er, but these aft^ all were minor incidents compared 
the fate of die ^^Ilaut men who were exposed to this 
I; - jost to hold their trenches, 

the Y]^ sahent with its exposed flanks, 
m^mom one side were countered by 
fflWMtioiis on die oth^, and the scale of the conflict was 
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perpetually enlarged and new weapons of destruction invented i 
Ignoring what were supposed to be the laws of war, the 
Germans had used poison-gas at Festubert, and this firom now 
onwards to the end of the war was to be a device common 
to all the belligerents. The old art of war, the art of rapid 
movement, manoeuvring, outflanking, outwitting, as practised 
by the Marlboroughs and Napoleons, seemed suddenly to have 
gone bankrupt, and its place to have been taken by a squahd 
and bestial struggle to eidiaustion between too evenly balanced 
forces seeking to destroy each other with high explosives and 
poison-gas. 

All humane persons fought against this conclusion, and 
before 1914 was over many busy brains were studying maps 
to find ways round or ways out of the deadlock on the western 
front. In a conflict which extended over so vast an area, 
which embraced Russia, Austria, Turkey, Italy and the Balkan 
States as well as France, Germany and Great Britain, there 
must, it was argued, be weak spots in the enemy line if only 
they could be found. Why hammer at the impenetrable 
trench barrier in France and Flanders, when Austria might 
be attacked, when a force might be landed in Schleswig- 
Holstein, or an advance made through the Balkans, or 
Turkey thrown out of action by the capture of the 
Dardanelles. Mr. Lloyd George, the future Prime Minister, was 
sure from the beginning that he knew of far better ways than 
the concentration in France and Flanders which commended 
itself to the orthodox soldiers, and he began energetically 
proposing these plans from the end of the year 1914 onwards. 

So far as the objects were concerned, no one could gainsay 
them. Nothing was more to be desired than that some alter- 
native should be discovered to the cosdy war of a|trition 
on the west front. But from the beginning — and" to tlie 
end — all alternative plans encountered very formidable 
objections, one or other of which proved fatal to most of them, 
when it came to action. 

First, the enemy held what are called the interior lines, 
whereas the Alhes were working on the outer drcle. This 
enabled him to move his forces rapidly and freely from one 
point to another of the great circle, and to attack any part of 
the line which he thought to have been weakened by the 
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withdrawal of his enemy. The Allies on the other hand had 
to move round this circle, and if they attacked in the soudi 
and east had long and difficult communications by sea, which 
made it impossible for them to transport and reinforce their 
armies quickly or to change their direction as he changed his. 

Thus, if the British army, or the greater part of it, had been 
removed from France to Salonica for an expedition through 
the Balkans, as Mr. Lloyd George proposed, it would have been 
possible for the Germans in a few days to concentrate aU their 
forces on an attack upon that part of the line thus depleted, 
and perhaps win a decisive victory. Had there been troops 
and munitions to spare after making the west front secure 
'”ch an attack, there would have been an argument 
urplus for attacking the enemy at another point, 
'ch and British commanders were of opinion 
uch surplus, and that the withdrawal of any 
>f the British army from France and Flanders 
:m dangerously exposed to a German attack, 
e die most persistent in this argument, since 
uuiiuy which was in occupation by the enemy, 
intry which would have had to bear the brunt 
mladons of the enemy’s strength. For reasons 
sun ibscure they favoured the Salonica expedition 
' ^ 1915. but even then they held tenaciously 

he west front was the main front, and that 
final decision be readied. In this matter 
reinforce strategy, and the 
- any considerable part of it 
scene of operations would 
rhich would gready have 
to the alliance, 
supported dds condusion. 

: Eastern Mediterranean for 
s been required for most of 
wharves, and warehouses 
ng roads and railways were 
nd diem was difficult and 
a . minor obstades to the 
t ‘ reality which might be 
naturally weighed 
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with practical soldiers who were responsible for the safety 
and health of the troops. There was also, as the war went 
on, an increasing difficulty in finding sea-transport for distant 
expeditions and ensuring its safety against the submarine 
menace. In the last years of the war a large part of the personnel 
for operations in the east was found from men already on the 
Spot, and the supphes for them drawn from neighbouring 
countries. 

The Dardanelles Expedition 

Most of these difficulties were illustrated in the Dardanelles 
expedition of 1915 — the one great operation away from the 
main theatre undertaken by Great Britain up to then. If there 
was to be any diversion from the central task, this one seemed to 
offer the greatest advantage. If successful, it would throw 
the Turks out of the war, open the way into the Black Sea 
and enable Russia to be supplied with the munitions which 
were her great need, save Egypt from invasion, prevent 
Bulgaria from entering the war, help Serbia, threaten Austria, 
and generally deHver a shattering blow at the enemy’s power 
and prestige. Mr. Churchill, its zealous advocate, discoursed 
eloquendy on these undoubted advantages and converted the 
Cabinet and the Committee of Imperial Defence to his views. 

There was no doubt about the advantages, if the thing 
could be done, and there was no doubt that the best way of 
doing it was to attack simultaneously by land and sea, and, 
as far as possible, to take the enemy by surprise. But in 
January, 1915, when the scheme was first seriously discussed, 
the situation in France was such that both British and French 
commanders were agreed that no troops could be spared. 
The Russians had suffered a serious reverse in the east, and no 
one could say when the Germans might wheel round and 
attack in the west. At this point Mr. Churcliill came forwa^^ 
with a plan for a purely naval attack on the Dardanelles 
plan which, it was said, would almost certainly 
which, if it did not succeed, could be broken off ^ 
of prestige. This plan was accepted by the 
as a means of going forward with the 
drawing on the army in France. Unfoj 
succeed, and had to be broken off after th 
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the impossibility of clearing the channel of mines. This 
failure may not have entailed any loss of prestige, but it had 
the very serious result of depriving any future attack there 
might be of the element of surprise and rendering it much 
more difficult. The Turks were now warned and proceeded 
to fortify and entrench and bring up large forces for the 
defence of the GaUipoH Peninsula. 

In the meantime the situation had cleared on the west 
front, and the French at length consented to contribute a 
division themselves, and to permit the 29th British Division 
to be diverted from the west to the Dardanelles. "S^th this 
nent it was decided to go forward with a joint naval 
attack, and to devote the Australasian troops 
'^^ently arrived in Egypt to that purpose. Sir 
’^ho was appointed to command was soon at 
^as chosen as his head-quarters, but his first 
numbers of field-guns and howitzers 
defence, the arrangements for which 
with German thoroughness.’’ 
lie French commander. General 
no attack could be made 


t from England and France 
>nly, and would need to be 
^ for the landing at Galhpoli. 
^le attack was made, it was 



iui ciicmy wno was torewamed and forearmed, and 
though prodigies of valour were performed by the army which 
dfected its landing at Cape Helles, Sir Ian Hamilton had to 
rieport, when the batde was broken off, that the dominant 
l^c^ons were still m the hands of the Turks, and that he 
^ed with an entrenched force which he could not hope 
^ with the force at his disposal. The army which 

sent to outflank the trenches on the west front now 
^ new trenches in even more difficult 

cuily be rdnforced by a long sea journey,- 
tod uninterrupted land communi- 
^ fioat munitions to 

yaS and esqiosed to shell- 
aaro^ the Narrows was 
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in the hands of die enemy, whose mines and guns made any 
attack by the fleet precarious or impossible. It is possible that 
perseverance and continuous reinforcements would in the 
end have won success, and die Cabinet decided to go on in diat 
hoM, but die great Suvla Bay attack on August 6 again just 
^ short of die commanding positions, and the question of 
reinforcing and going on agrin raised all the old debates about 
the numbers which could be safely spared from the west 
front. In the end, the French, by suddenly deciding on an 
expedition to Salonica — ^their one exception to their otherwise 
stubborn adheraicc to the main theatre — and requiring the 
British Government to provide 150,000 men for that project, 
compdded the evacuation of the Peninsula, for it was impossible 
at that moment to find troops for two great eastern expedi- 
tions, and, failing them, it was the opinion of Lord Kitchener, 
who had been sent out specially to report on the situation, 
and of all the soldiers on the spot, that there was no alternative 
but to wind up the expedition. 

The evacuation, carried out without the loss of a man, 
was a triumph of skilful and secret preparation, and the cul- 
minating disaster which some had predicted on any attempt 
to extricate the expedition was happily averted. Though the 
enterprise had failed in its main object, it was by no means 
fruidcss. By exhausting the military strength of the Turks 
it made Egypt secure acainst invasion, and paved the way for 
the operations which drove diem out of Mesopotamia and 
Palestine in later phases of the war. Nowhere was greater 
courage shown by aU the army in adverse circumstances. 
To Australians and New Zealanders especially, the doings of 
the Anzacs (Australian and New Zealand Army Corps) will 
always be a proud memory. Though the maximum British 
strength in this expedition was never more than 128,000, the 
casualties were 112,000 including 33,000 dead or missing. 

The First Coalition Government 

High hopes had been built on the Dardanelles expedition, 
and the dismpointment which followed the comparative 
: failure of the first effort lud serious results for Asquith's Govem- 

I ment. The differences between Mr. Churchill, the First Lord 

j of the Admiralty, and the First Sea Lord, Lord Fisher, were 
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by this time notorious, and the sudden resignation of the latter 
brought inatters to a cHmax, The question of munitions was 
also at this moment at an acute stage, and the newspapers 
controlled by Lord Northcliffe were attacking Lord Kitchener 
with great violence and charging the Government with neglect 
and supineness. The leaders of the Opposition, Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law, said, not unreasonably, that 
Aey would be obhged to raise the question of the Dardanelles 
in Parliament, unless they were satisfied that everything possible 
was being done to meet the emergency, and it was certain that 
if criticism started again on party lines it* would not be limited 
to one subject. Asquith judged that the Opposition leaders 
i-r be satisfied, and parhamentary and national unity 
f thev were invited to join the Government and 
bility. In fact he thought their demand 
The Liberal party thus stepped down 
h it had filled for nearly ten years as the 
— country, and gave way to the first War 
was formed in the last fortnight of May, 



I Prime Minister, and it was acknowledged 
xxC else had the authority or the skill in managing 
ne occasion demanded. He retained the more 
r his Liberal colleagues, but he now had in his 
Bonar Law, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon, Mr. 
AxKten CJiamberlain, Sir Edward Carson and Lord Selborne^ 
and though A4r. Churchill remained in the Cabinet as Chan- 
celtor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Mr. Balfour succeeded Hm 
as Hrst Lord of the Admiralty. 

serious difficulty in the formation 
rw. WEommt, and that was the insistence of the Unionists 
of Lord Haldane, who had done more than 
organize the country for war, and to prepare 
Force which had played a supremely 
^ ^ of die war. What is now 

tom w a serious injustice can only be 

Haldane had 

^ ** “ pro-German ” 

r?- “ 
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even said once that “ Germany was his spiritual home.” 
Hence the conclusion was drawn by poHtical opponents who 
knew nothing of philosophy that he was a German at heart. 
This idea was an obsession beyond argument or reason at 
the time, and the Unionist leaders said that, whether true or 
false, it was so widespread as to make Haldane a hindrance 
rather than a help, and compelled Asquith to sacrifice his old 
fiiend as a condition of their support. When he returned from 
the final victory in 1918, Lord Haig’s first act was to call at 
Lord Haldane’s house in London and deUver with his own hand 


a bound volume of his dispatches inscribed to ” the greatest 
of England’s War Ministers.” 

It cannot be said that as an instrument for conducting 
war the first Coalition was an improvement on its predecessor. 
It consisted of very able men, die pick of both parties, but 
the new-comers necessarily required to be informed about 
everything from the beginning and that caused delay at a 
time when it was very necessary to act prompdy. Many of its 
members held strong views of their own, and were reluctant 
to delegate their responsibihty. The difficulty of conducting 
the war through a Cabinet of twenty or more became more 
and more evident, but every scheme for entrusting it to a 
small executive met with formidable objections. The claimants 
for a seat on such a body were many ; the idea that it ought 
to reflect the balance of parties persisted ; the leader of the 
Unionist party was firom the beginning under the impression 
that he had come badly out of the distribution of places and 
priorities. 

Asquith laboured to do impartial justice, but though the 
Government was called a Coalition, the parties to it remained 


parties still, and on certain critical occasions were largely 
governed by what they thought would be acceptable to their 
supporters. Party feeling reasserted itself in the struggle over 
compulsory service, which was carried through in the teeth 
of strong Labour and Radical opposition in the spring of 1916, 
and on the Irish question later in the year. At the front almost 
everything seemed to go wrong. Not only was the Dardanelles 
Expedition a failure, but the great offensive in France planned 
by General Jofire for the^tumn led to immaise losses with 
Utde results. The Britis®Mk^ld up before Loos, the French 
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failed to capture Vimy Ridge, and though they carried the 
first and second lines of German trenches in Champagne, they 
were checked by German reserves and failed to break through. 

Italy and Bulgaria 

The one gleam of Hght in the whole year was the entry 
of Italy into the war on the side of the AlHes, which took 
place on May 23. Her declaration of war was against Austria, 
and not against Germany, and it was hoped that by concen- 
trating against Austria, the weaker partner in the opposing 
Alhance, Italy would succeed in driving her out of the war. 
But the mountain barriers between the two countries made 
””'^’*arv operations extremely difficult, and when General 
o «frnck eastwards towards Trieste and attacked the 
the Tsottzo, he foimd himself held up by the 
onents had constructed to defend the 
the Juhan Alps and Trieste, and on 
lere, trench warfare set in. 
secession of Bulgaria had to be set 
ily. Diplomacy was much blamed 
e beg inning it was extremely difficult 
is even to think of fighting on the 
ffiom they held chiefly responsible 
iumihation in the Balkan War; and with Russia 
Serbia obstinately refusing to make the concessions 
^ Germany apparently winning aU 
^’’'ed diplomacy had a very poor 
'f Bulgaria, who was a reaUst, 
■"en if the Aflies promised 
ly to be in a position to 
ended — a prognostication 
excuse in October, 1915. 
ulgaria gready compHcated 
Lost immediately to a joint 
tians and Bulgarians, who 
erbian army to take refuge 
e, after grievous sufferings 
lly extricated and brought 
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Mesopotamia 

A last mortification in die winter of 1915 and spring of 1916 
was the disaster which befell the Mesopotamian expedition 
under General Townshend, who had been authorized to 
advance on Bagdad. He had come within a few miles of the 
city, after defeating the Turks at Ctesiphon, but was caught 
by Turkish reinforcements, and driven back into Kut-El- 
Amara, where he was besieged until the following April, 
when starvation compelled him to surrender. This reverse 
was briUiandy retrieved by another expedition under General 
Maude in the following year, but at die time it caused a 
painful impression and aJfierwards became the subject of 
inquiry by a Royal Commission which blamed the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian mditary authorities for the 
inadequacy of their preparations, and commented with special 
severity on the lack of proper provision for the wounded. 




CHAPTER XIX 


1916 


THE WAR AT ITS CLIMAX 

At the end of January, 1916, the country passed from volunt^ 
service to conscription. The Derby scheme for recruiting 
launched in the previous October had failed to give the 
’^'“cessary numbers, and Asquith ■was now bound to redeem 
pledge to the married men who had volunteered under 
scheme that they would not be called up until the young 
Unmarried men had been brought in. There was serious 
opposition both in the Cabinet and in the cormtry ; Sir John 
Simon resigned from the Cabinet ; organized Labour, fearing 
that nailitary would be followed by industrial conscription, 
was declared by its leaders to be against it root and branch. 
The Cabinet was badly shaken by the controversy ; one scheme 
had to amended by another. Ministers had to adjourn debate 
in tile House of Commons pending agreement -with one 
another, the Prime Minister was said to be on the point of 
'g in despair of healing the differences among his 
:s. In the end it was decided that nothing short of 
nd immediate compulsion for all male subjects between 
of 18 and 41, married as well as single, would meet 
and a Bill to that effect was carried through both 
of Parliament and became law on May 25. The 
ss of the situation procured its acceptance by all parties 
nalt and tiie country. 

I Rj^lUoh 

ET event which seriously shook the Government and 
cmt the diflferaic^ of opinion among its members 
Ir^ Rebdlicm which took place in Easter week this 

R«hnond announced in the House of Commons 
8t 3, I 9 I 4 » tiiat the lash party would support the 
iCTt in the ■war, hopes ran high that fighting together 
188 
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in the common cause would bring Irishmen and P-nglkhTnen 
together. That, unfortunately, was not to be. On September 
±4, when the Government proceeded to obtain the Royal 
assent to the Home Rule Bill while postponing its operations 
until the end of the war and promising an ampniling Bill 
for Ulster when the war was over, the Unionist party broke 
into violent protests, and the extreme Irish complained bitterly 
both of the postponement and of the promise to Ulster. 
With Mr. Redmond’s aid, recruiting for the war proceeded 
with much success in Southern Ireland during the next few 
months, but enthusiasm was gradually dampfd down by die 
refusal of the War Office to make concessions to Tri^h senti- 
ment, to permit Irish regiments to carry die National colours 
when on service, and even to allow priests to accompany them 
to the front. The British mihtary authorities apparentiy 
walked in fear lest the army should be infected by Irish dis- 
affection, and had not imagination enough to understand 
what their rehgion and their symbols meant to the Southern 
Irish. These were cosdy mistakes. There were Irishmen who 
held stubbornly to the old view that England’s difficulties 
were Irish opportunities, and these too were recruiting under 
the auspices of Sinn Fein and the Irish Repubhcan Brotherhood. 

The Repubhcans were in touch with kindred spirits in 
America and established communications with the Germans 
through Sir Roger Casemait, a former British Consul with 
a distinguished record in Africa, but now a fenatical Irish 
extremist. It was arranged that Casement should sail to 
Ireland in a German ship carrying stores and mtmitions in 
the week before Easter 1916, and there join hands with Sinn 
Fein and Repubhcan volunteers for an attack on Dublin. 
But the plan went astray; the German ship was intercepted 
and scuttied by her crew to escape capmre, and Casem'*«<- 
was brought ashore in a German submarine. The oartv 
to meet him mistook their road and drove mto the se 
drowned, and when he landed he feU into the a 
police, who immediately arrested F'— — 

London. The organizers of the 
to call it off, but a section of 1 
going on, and for a few days 
part of Dublin, including the 
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and St. Stephen’s Green at their mercy. The authorities had 
been taken by surprise, and for these days were practicaly 
prisoners in Dublin Castle, but with the arrival of troops from 
England, the rebellion was easily quenched, and by the end 
of the week most of the ringleaders were in the hands of the 
Government. 

Asquith, the Prime Minister, himself went over to Ireland, 
and did his utmost to keep the inevitable penalties within 
botmds. Fifteen of the leaders were tried by court martial 
and shot, 160 were sentenced to various terms of penal servitude, 
and 1800 deported to England and interned there. Asquith 
■'^nted aU parts of Ireland, making his own inquiries, and 
v^-tne deeply impressed with the necessity of going 
■ — ^iately with Home Rule, if Mr. Redmond 
•liamentary party were to be given a chance 
^es over the Sinn Feiners and the Repub- 
vas supported by Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
msdowne and other Unionists strongly 
iggle which nearly broke the Cabinet, 
abandoned. Mr. Duke, who had 
s Chief Secretary, proved to be a mild 
ostponement of Home Rule, combined 
-xj^s aroused by the executions after the 
;h power to the extremists, and from this 
icur candidates were almost uniformly successful 

he Somme 

vas now entering upon its grimmest stage, and 
of strategy were in abeyance while the Allies 
heir lives on the western front. In February 
mmdmjs German assault on the great fortress of 
•siticHi which the French held to be of the utmost 
bc^ as the eastern elbow of dieir line and for 
mas material that was accumulated there. 

: fenmus batde-cry “They shall not pass,” the 
fern, agaimt wave upon wave of the oncoming 
: KW eventtal rdief they looked for die promised 
ITC was -doe in the summer. That was 

me Somme cm Jtdy i and continued widiout 
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ceasing until the end of October, when it was brought to a 
standstill by the exhaustion of both sides. At the end of the 
year the Allies had a Httle more than held their own against the 
enemy, but the moral remained the same for French, British and 
Germans. In spite of immense massed attacks, enormous 
expenditure of ammunition, fearful casualties, unheard of 
acts of bravery and devotion, the defence was still proof 
against attack. The Germans had not broken the French and 
British lines; the French and British had not broken the 
German lines, and the hope of hberating French soil was still 
deferred. 

Once more, many voices were heard protesting against 
this seemingly useless slaughter, and complaining of the 
resourceless strategy which could find no other way but that 
of battering against impenetrable barriers. Yet, if we may 
beheve the German military historians, this phase of the war 
was largely decisive. “ The German army had been fought 
to a standstill and was utterly worn out,” says Ludendom; 
“ if the war lasted our defeat seemed inevitable.” It was, in 
fact, as was revealed in the German inquiry into the war in 
the year 1919, the conviction of the German generak that die 
war could not be won on land, which led them at the beginning 
of 1917 to press upon their Government the urgent necessity 
of starting the “ unrestricted submarine ” warfare at sea, 
which they wrongly supposed to be an infalli ble short-cut 
to victory. 

The Russians played no small part in the year 1916 in 
relieving their Allies fiom German pressure. In March they 
came to the rescue of Verdun by attacking in force at Lake 
Maroc, and though no victory could be claimed, they kept a 
.. lai^ German fiirce, which otherwise would have been available 
for o^^^cms in France, heavily engaged at a critical moment. 

. Jtme Russian Gfener^ Brusiloflf inflicted a tremendous 
. defo^ on die Austrians in the Bukovina, and by so doing 
^ppra die projected Austrian attack upon Italy and compdled 
OK Gcan^ to withdraw oroops firom die Somme in order 

^ N^crthing coidd happen anywhere over this 

withottt having consequences and reper- 
cussions in aU parts, and dtoi^ Russia in the end was numbered 
amoi^ the vanquished, her former Alhes would be very 
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xlngrateful not to bear in memory the aid which she brought 
them at many critical moments in their own struggle. 

But the contributions which any one country, or one 
battle, was making to the final result was hidden firom the 
watchers at the time, and the rising complaints and anxieties 
as one effort after another fell short of expectations, led in all 
countries to agitations and intrigues in which there were heavy 
casualties among Governments, Prime Ministers and generals 
in the field. When things went wrong in the field there was 
a natural demand for change, which, in the atmosphere of 
war, took litde account of the services and merits of individuals. 

Lord Kitchener, who had been the target of many criticisms 
and much newspaper attack in the previous twelve months, 
met a tragic death on June 5, in the foundering on an enemy 
mine of the cruiser Hampshire, which was taking him on a 
mission to Russia. Controversy was forgotten in the universal 
mourning and generous tributes to his memory. But discontent 
■with the course of the war continued and came to a climax 
in the autumn of 1916 when disaster overtook the Rumanians, 
who had been encouraged by the brilhant but tempor 
success of the Russian offensive under Brusilofi' " 
their lot with fhe Allies. Unfortunately tb — 
to seize the opportunity of co-operatine: v 
and they insisted, against the advice c 
in invading Transylvania, thus leav 
southern part of their country at the 
force under Mackensen which swept 
them out of the war. A similar disaSt 
Serbians a year earlier, and loud murmurs wen 
supposed supineness and lack of foresight whicn 
their fate the unhappy peoples who had joined tht*^ 
with those of the AlHes. Nothing could well have been 
more remote from any influence which the British 
ment could have exerted, and that Goverment h^(\ 
warned the Rumanians that it would be unable to 
But the incident lent itself readily to the fir-"' 
against the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, now bemg conauctea 
by the group of newspapers which had imbibed Mr. Lloyd 
George’s views of the right way to conduct the war, and at 
the end of November Asquith found himself die target of an 
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attack conducted simultaneously from widiin the Cabinet 
and by these newspapers outside. 

The Fall of Asquith 

The story of his displacement has been told very candidly 
by some of those who played a principal part in it, and it 
will always remain a subject of curious study by those who 
are interested in the methods by which politicians waged war 
on one another in these years. Mr. Lloyd George was honestly 
convinced that he knew how to conduct the war better than 
Asquith, and his object was to place himself in control of the 
mihtary operations, whether as Prime Minister or as Chairman 
of a War Committee of the Cabinet. W^hat followed was a 
tangle of cross-purposes, in which the Prime Minister misunder- 
stood the action of bis Unionist colleagues, and they were taken 
by surprise by the results of their own proceedings. Within a 
fortnight diey had made his resignation inevitable, though they 
had started out with the quite different intention of curbing the 
activities of his principal critic and rival, Mr. Lloyd George. 

In historical perspective the event stands out as one of 
those which are fated in war. Asquith has been called 
die last of the Romans, and he held mmly to the traditions 
of the classical British statesmanship — especially its regard 
for collective responsibiHty, its disuke of personal adver- 
tisement and public recrimination, its high respect for 
Parliament and parhamentary forms. He had stood between 
the soldiers and what he thought to be unfair or impatient 
pubhc criticism, he had taken all the blame when things 
wait wrong, and shared the credit with others when they 
wait right. He regarded it as his special task to secure 
national and Cabinet unity, and drew a clear distinction 
between the great olgects of pohey and strategy which wac 
&e Goverrimait’s sphere and the conduct of the war which 
was die solihos’i ■ For more than nine years he had carried 
the country dirough emagendes in home and foreign affairs 
whkh called fiir die utmost courage and decision, but he had 
concealed Ins own activities under a mask of seeming passivity 
which enabled his enemies to say that he waited on events, 
but ydiich voy often meant that he refused to be husded or 
flurried when others were losing their composure. 


THE WAR AT ITS CLIMAX IpS 

These were great qualities, but in war-time, as Mr. Bonar 
Law said, the pubhc expected the Prime Minister not only to 
be active but to seem active, to keep himself in the pubhc eye, 
to impart the thrills and the sense of drama which the occasion 
seemed to demand. Mr. Lloyd George had all the quahties 
which stir and excite ; he knew how to manage crowds and 
newspapers, to bind spells on great audiences, to gather about 
him a great company of serviceable adherents. Such a man 
coming on the scene in the circumstances of December, 1916, 
with the promise of a new kind of warfare which would avoid 
the losses and reverses of the previous years, had all the advan- 
tages over a man of Asquith’s temperament and disposition, 
and an anxious multitude welcomed the grand high pressure 
of bustle and excitement, the wide advertisement of the 
activities of the Minister, the chorus of approval in the popular 
newspapers which followed his accession to power and the 
ehmination of the “ old gang.” The war — the coimtry was 
told — ^was now to be conducted by a small body of competent 
Ministers with the Prime Minister on top directing everything ; 
the base of the Administration was to be broadened by bringing 
in business men, men of ‘‘ push and go ” to smarten and 
enliven the official class ; everything was to be tightened up ; 
there was to be no more “ wait and see,” or hiding of lights 
imder bushels. Illusion and reality are so mingled in the atmo- 
sphere of war, and the necessity of producing the right 
impression on the pubhc mind is so large a part of war on 
the “ home front ” that merely to have produced this impres- 
sion was a contribution to war-making at that moment. 




CHAPTER XX 


THE WAR AT SEA 

The part played by the British navy, though not a spectacular 
one, was absolutely vital to the AUied cause. It has sometimes 
been asked in after years whether a great fleet of capital ships 
which never succeeded in destroying the enemy’s fleet, and 
,,..i,:ch remained shut up in a distant base for the greater part 
really served any useful purpose. The question 
^^ed by considering what would have happened 
^ot existed. In that case the enemy’s fleet 
Vee to bombard the British coasts, to cover 
to cut off British food-supplies, to render 
.isport of a British army to the continent 
;isea — ^in short, to make British co-operation 
xiipossible. The knowledge that the British fleet 
,uard, and the behef that it was superior, prevented 
cd aU these enterprises on the enemy’s part and rendered 
: the uninterrupted communications between Great 
and France which continued throughout the war. 
lan naval strategy in the war was that of the inferior 
.cknowledging itself to be inferior, but endeavouring 
aHze the conditions and eventually to tip the balance 
avour. The Germans, therefore, hoped to wear down 
itish margin by mine and submarine, or by catching 
ttroying squadrons or units which had temporarily been 
id from tne main body. In this they had considerable 
► Quite early in the war three arihoured cruisers, the 
r, Hogue and Cressy were torpedoed off the coast of 
d; another suffered the same fate off Peterhead, and 
first-dass battle-ship, the Audacious, fell a victim to a 
ff the co^t of Irdand- It is true that two could play at 
lie, ^d in a raid into the Heligoland Bight in August, 
^.dimral Beatty ^sank three German cruisers and one 
er. But the British margin was so important to the 
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whole Allied cause that this early experience led the British 
Government to prescribe a certain caution in all naval 
operations. 

Further, the Germans had counted on the fact that the 
British navy had multifarious duties which required a certain 
scattering of forces, whereas their own, with the exception 
of a few raiders or raiding squadrons, could remain concen- 
trated and available at any moment for use as a whole. Thus 
in the early months of the war the British had to clear the seas 
of German commerce-raiders which, though few in number, 
were capable of doing great damage. A German squadron 
consisting of two armoured and three hght cruisers xmder 
von Spee was at large in the Pacific, and this had to be hunted 
down and disposed of. Von Spee caught his pursuers off 
guard near Coronel off the coast of Chile (October 27, 1914) 
and made his escape after sinking the Good Hope and Monmouth 
— a heavy reverse which had to be made good by detaching 
the much more powerful squadron under Admiral Sturdee 
which caught von Spee at the Falkland Islands and destroyed 
his squadron. Other smaller forces were engaged during the 
same months in hunting down the EmdeUy the Dresden and 
the Konigsherg — raiders which had done much mischief. In 
the following year one big battle-ship and many less powerful 
ships were engaged in the Dardanelles, and aU the time there 
were demands for convoys for transports bringing Dominion 
and other troops from oversea and needing protection from 
submarines. 

With these many calls upon it the British fleet was by 
no means in a position to treat hghdy the German effort 
to wear down its margin. That was conducted with consider- 
able skill. The raids on Yarmouth, Hartlepool, Scarborough 
and Lowestoft — ^which caused great indignation at the time 
as aimless attacks on undefended towns — ^had the serious 
purpose of creating a demand for local protection which 
would have divided the British fleet and laid it open to attack 
in detail. If made in force, they also offered a chance of 
catching British ships sent hurriedly to the scene of action. 
To lure a portion of the British fleet into waters where sub- 
marines were lying in wait, or on to mine-fields through 
which an attacking force could escape but in which its pursuors 
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would be caught was another part of the same effort and 
required constant vigilance on the part of British commanders. 

The Battle of Jutland 

AU this must be borne in mind when we consider the 
battle of Jutland (May 31, 1916), the one occasion on which 
the two fleets were eng^ed in anything like full strength. 
In this battle the Germans could afford to risk all on a stroke 
which, if it had succeeded, would have brought them speedy 
victory on land as well as on sea, and, if it faded, would have 
left them Htde worse off; whereas the British were in a 
position in which, if they failed, all would be lost for their 
Alhes as well as themselves. In land warfare an army might 
be risked, and replaced if lost ; in this sea warfare, if the fleet 
were lost or suffered such casualties as to deprive it of its 
“ command of the sea,” the disaster would be beyond repair. 
Admiral JeUicoe was, accordingly, under general instructions 
not to risk his fleet beyond necessity, not to expose it 
tmnecessarily to submarines, not to engage in night attacks, 
unless he clearly saw his way ahead ; not to be lured in pursuit 
of the enemy on to the hidden mine-fields with which there was 
every reason to suppose he would protect his retreat. These 
limiting conditions precluded any of the win-all-or-lose-all 
strokes which might have resulted in a spectacular triumph 
at the risk of total disaster, and threw the British Commander- 
in-Chief back on an able but cautious handling of his forces 
as the battle developed. 

The batde has been described as a chance encoimter, and 
the description is true in the sense that neither side was aware 
until comparatively late in die day that it was to meet the other 
in full strengtL In conformity with their usual strategy the 
Getmam had hoped to entice the British fleet to sea while 
submarines were laying in wait for it, and to bring their full 
ftirce to bear on a detached part of it. The British sailed 
on a report from dK Admiralty that the Germans were putting 
to sea and hoped in diar turn to draw a certain number of 
mMn nr «iough fixim their base to admit of their being crushed 
beforethey could return to safety. Admiral Beatty, running 
soum from Rosydi with his batde-cruisers, first made contact 
with the memy, and then running nordi led the combined 
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German High Seas Fleet into a general engagement with the 
combined British Grand Fleet. 

The visibihty was bad, and made worse by the very effective 
German smoke-screens. The intelligence on both sides was 
confused and conflicting ; the wireless was often interrupted, 
and signals were difficult to read in the smoke of battle, and 
were sometimes misread. Owing to the immense range of 
modem guns most of the ships engaged were ten or twelve 
miles apart. The story of the battle is that of contacts made 
and lost, engagements begun and broken off, the enemy 
appearing and disappearing, and finally escaping in fog and 
darkness and getting back to port. There were great episodes 
and terrible disasters. Three great British battle-cruisers were 
»-U^vn up and went down with all hands ; a German batde- 
^''^^^"‘-cruiser suffered the same fate. But the stupen- 
between massed fleets imagined by laymen 
nd never could take place in the conditions 
ire with its long-range guns, submarines 
*iecessitating constant and rapid movement 
/^ment of the fleets over a great expanse of 
after the event have said that, if Admiral JelHcoe 
or that at certain moments in the battle, he would 
ave succeeued in destroying the enemy fleet instead of merely 
riving it back to its ports. He would no doubt have done 
so, if he had possessed their knowledge of the enemy’s disposi- 
and intentions, but he was feehng his way through fog 
irkness on a sea infested wnth mines and submarines, 
had on his shoulders a responsibihty greater than any 
borne by any single commander in the whole war. 


The Escape of the Germans 

Tlie victory ” claimed by the Germans consisted in having 
escaped destruction at the hands of the British t\Z 
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than the German. It was also conjectured that the two most 
serious British disasters, the loss of the batde-cruisers Indefatigable 
and Queen Mary, were due to the imperfect protection of their 
magazines from shell-fire. 

Whether the German fleet could have come out again after 
the battle of Jutland, and whether, if it had, it could have done 
anydiing to affect the course of events has been much debated 
in after years, but the decision of the German Admiralty at 
the time was that it could not. Captain Persius, the well- 
known German naval commander, said in discussing the 
question soon after the war was over : “ Our fleet losses were 
severe, and on June i, 1916, it was clear to every thinking 
person that this battle [Le. the battle of Jutland] must and would 
be the last one. Authoritative quarters said so openly.” 
This conclusion was, in fact, one of the main reasons which 
led the Germans to decide that their principal naval effort 
must in future be under the water and not on it. The worst 
result for the Germans, in the meantime, was that the British 
fleet remained free to continue the blockade of Germam^ 
That silent pressure was being more and mor^' “ 

month and in the spring of the following ^ 
the United States into the war removed th 
making it complete. There was now no 
to claim the freedom of the seas, or ass 
with either or both belHgerents. Ther^ 
a large accession of naval strength tc 
with which Germany was ringed in. 

The Unrestricted Submarine 

After the war the Germans testified that their llULLLLei 
power was exhausted when the battle of the Somme wnb 
ended, and that they no longer expected to win a victory on 
land. As they looked at their position at the end of the year 
1916, it seemed to be one of the gravest peril. They had failed 
to break the naval supremacy of Great Britain, and they saw 
no way of overcoming French and British resistance in France 
and Flanders. But they had in reserve what they beheved 
to be an infallible short cut to victory, namely the unrestricted 
submarine ” warfare which they were preparing for die early 
months of 1917. The ordinary and humane rules of naval war- 
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fare, which permitted the search and seizure of merchant ships 
suspected of carrying contraband, but insisted that their crews 
and passengers should be conveyed to safety, were now to 
be completely abandoned, and submarines were to be instructed 
to “ sink wimout trace ” and without search all ships, enemy 
or neutral, which they might suppose to be carrying munitions 
or supplies to their enemy, in short, almost all merchant ships 
on the sea. 

In his evidence before the German Committee of Inquiry 
held in November, 1919, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
gave a poignant account of his mental agonies and wrestlings 
before he gave way to the unanimous assurances of the 
naval and mditary staffs that England would be brought to 
her knees within three months by this method of warfare. 
He knew diat the ruthless sinking of merchant ships, neutral 
as well as enemy, without mercy for their crews or passengers, 
would be abhorrent to neutral opinion, and he foresaw that 
it would almost certainly bring the United States into the war 
against Germany. But admirals and generals insisted that 
diere was no other way if Germany was to be saved, and were 
quite confident that the war would be over by the starvation 
of England before the Americans could land in Europe, even 
if it was possible to transport them in the teeth of the submarine. 
Bethmann Hollweg described himself as doubting to the end, 
but imable to accept the fearful responsibility of resisting what 
the high technical authorities declared to be the one and only 
way — and that a quite certain way — of saving the country. 

This passionate behef in the submarine is the key to the 
attitude of die Germans in the peace pourparlers of December, 
1916. On December 12, after the fall of Bucharest, they 
diemselves proposed the opening of peace discussions, and 
President Wilson seized the opportunity to ask the belligerents 
to define thdr terms. Tlie terms which the Germans conveyed 
to him included the pracdcal annexation of Belgium, “ recti- 
fications of frontiers ” at the expense of France, and the payment 
of an indemnity for the rdease of French territory — ^terms 
wMch tould only be justified on die assumption that they had 
won or tyould certamly win die war, and not at all on the 
estirnate of thdr irulitary chiefi that their power was exhausted 
or all but eidiausted on land. The discussions of December 
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! werc in fact little more dian a manccuvring for position on 
both sides, the AUies being in no mood to abate their war- 
aims and the Germans being mainly concerned to impress 
I neutrals with the idea that diey had sought in vain to make 

I peace before being driven to the desperate expedient of the 

I “ unrestricted submarine.” 

America Comes In 

That was begun at the end of February, and in a few weeks 
the sinking of American ships, which by design or accident 
coincided with an attempt to instigate Mexico to take action 
against the United States, ended President Wilson’s hesitation 
. and brought America into the war (April 6, 1917). The 

following weeks were perhaps the period of gravest anxiety 
for the British people in the whole war, and there were 
moments when the German Admiralty seemed to have been - 
not so far wrong in its calculations. In the month of April 
the Alhes lost 900,000 tons of shipping — 60 per cent, of it 
British — and it was only too clear by the end of the month 
that a continuance of this rate of loss must starve the British 
people and prevent them from supporting their armies in the 
field. Happily it did not continue. In May it declined to 
550,000 tons, and by November it had fallen to 250,000. All 
manner of devices were tried — ^mines, nets, depth-charges, 
hydrophones, camouflage, air-scouting— but safety was found 
evenmally dirough the convoy system, by which merchant 
ships were grouped together and escorted by destroyers. 
Tlds had bear objected to on the ground that destroyers 
were insufficient in number and that merchant captains could 
not be expected to learn the compUcated manoeuvres of 
zig-zagging in squadrons. But the entry of the United States 
into the war increased the numbers of available destroyers, 
and the merchant captains after a Httle training proved remark- 
ably efficient in these compficated tactics. 

The Defeat of the Submarine 

The British people tightened their belts, submitted to drastic 
rationing of their food-supphes, and worked feverishly to 
replace the lost ships. All this helped, but what saved diem 
finally was the skill and daring of their seamen both in the 
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navy and in the merchant service. There was none of die 
demorahzation ^on which the Germans had reHed to paralyse 
the British sea-service. Men who had been torpedoed twice 
and three times put to sea again undaunted, bringing an inbred 
and unrivalled sea-sense to bear on the new and perilous 
conditions. Cunning was matched with cunning; camou- 
flaged Q-boats ” brought swift destruction on unsuspecting 
submarines. The struggle was grim and tense and long drawn 
out. The country held its breath as the figures of sinkings 
mounted up, and scarcely dared to think of the future if they 
went on. But before the end of the year the victory had 
definitely been won, and experts went so far as to say that in 
view of the defensive measures now evolved, the fear of 
blockade by submarine might finally be ruled out. To the 
defensive was now added an oflensive campaign, which took 
a steadily rising toll of the enemy’s submarines. In May, 14 
were lost out of a total of 125 in commission, and before the 
end of the year no fewer than 199 were numbered among the 
missing or lost, of which 175 fell to the British navy. There 
was at the time Htde pity for the victims, who were deemed 
to have met a justly deserved fate in an illegal and inhuman 
warfare. But they too were acting under orders in the service 
of their country, and the story on their side was one of daring 
effort and grim endurance under nerve-racking strain. The 
strain in the end went far to break the nerve of the German 
navy, and contributed not a Htde to the mutiny which was 
one of the preludes to the final defeat. 


z.€et>rugge 

It may be added here that the naval event most remembered 
in the last year of the war (1918) was the attack on Zeebrugge, 
one of the German submarine bases on the Belgian coast. It was 
an a&ir of terrible gallantry in which a small squadron of old 
cruisea^, backed by destroyers and motor-boats, risked every- 
dung to storm the Mole and destroy the viaduct which con- 
nected it with the shore. In this it was entirely successful at a cost 
of 197 killed and 440 wounded and rnissing. Desperate fighting 
and hand to hand encounters attended this operation, and the 
Individual esqdoits may be judged firom the fact that no fewer 

in it. 
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The War from the Air 

Of all the terrible novelties of the war, the development 
of air power was perhaps the most sinister. The skill and 
daring of the pilots, and the acts of individual and solitary 
heroism that they performed can never be rated too highly, 
or the prospect winch Lies before us if their art is developed, 
be too clearly understood. It is generally believed that the 
work of aircraft in the Great War was only a pale shadow of 
what it may be in another war if there is one, but it was enough 
to cause profound changes in strategy and tactics and to bring 
a new terror to the civilian populations. It was now possible 
for every commander to know what was going on on the other 
side of the hill, and for his artillery to direct its gun-fire by 
wireless messages from airmen observing the positions of the 
enemy and the eiffect of the shells. Under skies swarming with 
air-scouts it became extremely difficult to conceal any con- 
siderable concentration of troops or their preparation for attack, 
and the element of surprise, which was thought to be a chief 
part of the art of war, was in consequence largely ehminated 
from the great offensives. In the last years of the war expedients 
were gradually devised for screening the movement of troops 
from observation by airmen, but to the end, the immense 
scale of the attacks and the long preparation needed for them 
rendered deception of this kind extremely difficult. Whenever, 
as in the Palestine campaign, an army well provided with air- 
craft was pitted against an enemy who had few or none, it 
was found that the former had an immense advantage. 

The Germans set the example of bombing civiHan popula- 
tions from the air by sending their “ Taubers ’’ over Paris 
in October, 1914, and on the following Christmas Eve dropped 
their first bomb on British soil. In 1915 and 1916 their main 
attacks on England were the raids of Zeppehns — the great 
Hghter-dian-air ships — ^which under the famous commander, 
Mathy, inflicted considerable damage and loss of life. London 
was their principal target, but Hull, Lowestoft, Yarmouth, 
Chatham, Dover and Woolwich also suffered heavily, and 
each raid left its trail of dead and wounded, including many 
women and children. Before the end of 1916 aeroplane 
armed with explosive bullets which ignited dieir gas-bags 
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began to get the better of the Zeppelins, and several were 
brought down in flames. The Germans now changed the 
form of attack and employed aeroplanes instead of airships, 
and for some months there seemed to be no efiective defence 
against their raids. A bomb dropped in Folkestone fell in a 
crowded street killing 33 people, mostly women, and during 
June and July 150 people were killed and 500 injured and many 
buildings destroyed or damaged in raids on London. The 
attacks continued by day and by night up to the summer of 1918, 
London being visited as often as three days in the week during 
one period of the spring of that year. Terrible scenes, which 
might have filled the newspapers with horrors, if the war-time 
censorship had not forbidden publication, accompanied some 
of these raids. Bombs fell upon shelters where people were 
crowded together, killing them in scores, set fire to workshops 
where girls were at work, crashed into playgrounds where 
little children were at play. To many the warning guns, 
the hour of suspense filled with the sounds of the battle in the 
air, and the relief of the “ all-clear ” call are still their most 
vivid memories of the war. 

The total casualties in England were 1400 kflled and 3400 
wnirnded — a neghgible number compared with the death- 
)f the batdefidd, and of no importance for its supposed 
t of affecting the morale of the civil population. The 
was, on the contrary, like that of me “ unrestricted 
ine,” to add to the exasperation which, when the war 
•nade a wise peace so much the more dif fi cult. It 
J ^ • rEen the end came none of the belligerents * 

md 1918 British and French 
” on German towns widi 
ipulation. New long-range 
•^od Friday, 1918, a shell 
ige German guii, hit the 
wounding many of the 
reat War became a great 
►w their breath of horrors 
inued for another year. 
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THE ALLIES IN PERIL 

The Nivelle Plan 
The defeat of the submarine was for Great Britain the great 
event, and die chief achievement of the new Government 
in the year 1917. If the British people had been balked of a 
spectacular triumph over the enemy, they had at the end of 
this year the satisfaction of knowing that their sea-power 
and the valour of their seamen had once more proved invulner- 
able. There was Htde else for congratulation in this year. 
The “ change in the direction of the war ” which Mr. Lloyd 
George desired proved as impossible under him as imder his 
predecessor. True to his idea of shifting large forces from the 
western to the eastern or southern front, Mr. Lloyd George 
warmly supported the project of an attack on Vienna via 
Laibach put forward by the ItaUans at a conference in Rome 
early in January 1917. But the French were no more inchned 
than before to nm the risk of an enemy attack in force on the 
lines in France after they had been depleted for this enterprise, 
and countered the Itahan proposal by a new scheme of attack 
in the main theatre proposed by General Nivelle, who had 
greatly distinguished himself at Verdun in the previous autumn, 
a scheme said to be based on novel principles which contained 
all the elements of success. The British Cabinet were converted 
to General Nivelle’s ideas and backed them to the extent 
of placing their own Commander-in-Chief, General Hair- 
in a subordinate position to the French general, who 
short space became Generalissimo of both British and 
armies. 

The scheme, nevertheless, miscarried, and 
intended operations for the year 1917 or* 

Joffre, who was superseded as Fren*’ 
by General Nivelle at the end of I9i< 
the offensive on the Somme at the 
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and in the cloange-over from this plan to the Nivelle plan, 
the Germans sHpped away from the Somme, straightening 
out the Lens-Noyon-Rheims sahent and entrenching them- 
selves on a new line called afterwards the Hindenburg hnc. 
As they went back, they devastated the country and sowed 
it with land-mines and explosives, which made the task of 
pursuing them difficult or impossible. This unforeseen 
manceuvre dislocated a large part of Nivelle’s plan and his 
main attack (on the Craonne plateau) east and west of JRJieims 
on April i6 was a disastrous failure. The disappointment 
of the hopes built on this scheme led to a corresponding reaction, 
and mutinies followed in important sections of the French 
army. The coolness and good sense with which these were 
handled by General P^tain saved a perilous simation, but 
inevitably the brunt of the fighting fell on the British for the 
remainder of this year. 

Passchendaele 

They had played the part assigned to them in the Nivelle 
scheme by capturing Vimy Ridge on April 9, and with little 
intermission continued their offensive against the Germans until 
the month of November. Early in June the Second Army 
under General Plumer gained Messines Ridge after an elaborate 
tunnelling and mining operation culminating in the simul- 
taneous explosion of a score of immense mines. At the end 
of July there began at Ypres what came to be known as the 
Passchendaele offensive which had the double object of freeing 
the Belgian ports and reHeving the pressure on the French. 
No operation tmdertaken by the British army has been more 
criticized, and the material for a fair judgment is by no means 
complete. There is no question that it ffiiled in the first of its 
objectives, and the degree in which its pursuance was necessary 
for the rehef of the French can only be ascertained when all 
the records of this period have been published. Undoubtedly 
it was General Haig s view that not to let go of the enemy was 
an imperative necessity during these months, and, unfavour- 
able as the ground proved to be, he held it to be impossible 
to change suddenly or quickly to a more promising scene of 

THe military situation had seldom looked blacker for the 
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Allies than in these months. "Added to the troubles in the French 
army was the collapse of Russia, which continued progressively 
from March to October and came as an unexpected boon to 
the Germans, giving them a new hope of victory on land 
and enabling them to release powerful forces from the East 
for use in the West. On the other side, the entry of the United 
States into the war promised large reinforcements for the future, 
but not in time to meet the immediate emergency. With 
the Germans reinforced, the French crippled, and the Americans 
stiU in the stage of training, the business of hammering the 
Germans and keeping them occupied while the French 
recuperated, fell on the British, and it was insistendy argued 
that they must not let go. 

Whatever may be die ultimate verdict, the Passchendaele 
offensive remains one of the ghasthest memories of the war. It 
is a story of heroic fighting against desperate odds, vain attempts 
to advance over shell-scarred and water-logged ground, 
in an autumn of heavy storms and blinding rain, a story of 
fearful casualties and painful death in this veritable Slough of 
Despond. The reahties of war as they were progressively 
revealed in the clench between the vast, heavily entrenched, 
evenly balanced armies may be said to have come to their 
climax at Passchendaele. 

The Tanks 

Small wonder if again many minds were at work considering 
if there were not better ways of vanquishing the enemy than 
this interminable war of attrition and the hurling of human 
beings against barbed wire and machine-guns. Nivelle supposed 
himself to have devised a new tactic which would inf^bly 
‘‘ break through with a minimum loss of life, but unhappily 
he proved to be mistaken. Gas had been tried and proved a 
double-edged weapon, inflicting new forms of agony and 
chronic disease, and full of menace for the future, but r 
seriously affecting the result in the forms in which it had t 
used up to this time. Mining had been elaborately developed 
on certain sectors, especially in the Argonne, and had been used 
with great effect in the attack on Messines Ridge. But it 
required elaborate preparation, extending possibly over 
months, and assumed a stationary enemy pinned to one position 
o 
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who would be taken by surprise. ^The problem was pondered 
by ^ the belligerents in the first three years of the war, and 
British inventors may claim to have been first in the field with 
the ‘ tank ” — a species of land batde-cruiser, armoured and 
gunned, carrying its own crew, and able with its caterpillar 
wheels to surmount trenches and flatten out barbed wire. 
Like all novelties, it met with scepticism and obstruction 
from orthodox authorities, and there has been much contro- 
versy in subsequent years as to whether it was not too long 
delayed, and whether, when used, it was rightly used or used 
prematurely and ineffectively. This is the history of all new 
inventions, and the tank won its way to acceptance by the 
ordinary route of disbelief, hesitating experiment, trial, error 
and acceptance. Those who failed to see its value must bear 
the blame, and those who beheved in it and persisted in their 
behef against opposition, obstruction and personal rebuffs, 
deserve the corresponding measure of praise. 

Sixty tanks were brought into action at the end of the 
Somme batde, but with no great success. The numbers were 
insufficient and the appropriate tactics and handling had not 
yet been devised. The Commander-in-Chief, General Haig, 
was much criticized afterwards for having disclosed them 
prematurely, but the Germans appear, Hke most of the older 
British generals, to have regarded diem as freaks, and to 
have paid no serious attention to them. The experience was 
valuable and enabled a much more skilful and successful use 
to be made of an improved type at Cambrai in November, 
1917* Here 200 tanks were brought into action, and effected 
a real surprise in a brilhandy planned raid. Unfortunately 
there were no reserves available to exploit this success, and 
much of the ground gained was lost in a German counter- 
attack. But the tank was vindicated, and the experience at 
Gambrai helped materially to the development which made 
it invaluable in die following year. 

The Collapse of Russia 

^ The collapse of Russia, which was the other chief event of 
me year 1917^ was both pohtical and mihtary. She had made 
her last great effort in the summer of 1916, when Brusiloff 
swept over the Bukovina, and a large part of Gahcia, and 
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captured 250,000 Austrian prisoners. It was an enormous 
and far-resounding success, and by drawing Germans from 
the western front for the relief of Austria brought timely 
succour to the Alhes at a critical moment of their fortunes. 
But the Russians had suffered immensely, and from this time 
onwards their bolt was shot. They had enormous reserves 
of man-power on paper, but the numbers they could arm and 
feed were stricdy hmited, and the paucity and inadequacy 
of their transport and strategic railways greatly hampered 
their movements. Before the end of 1916 they were short of 
everything, rations, rifles, guns, munitions, aircraft; their 
men were going into tie trenches armed only with sticks, 
trusting to pick up rifles from dead comrades ; orders were 
confused, discipline was lax, desertions were increasing. 
There were mmours of corraption and even of treachery 
among ofiicers ; the Government was in a state of distraction. 
Competent Ministers were arbitrarily dismissed and their 
places filled with incompetent reactionaries — ^it was generally 
supposed at the whim or bidding of the Tsarina and her spiritual 
adviser, Rasputin. The Tsar had left the capital ostensibly 
to live the “ simple Hfe ” among the troops, but, as many 
alleged, to avoid the burden of decision, and the friction of 
contact with his Ministers. 


The Duma — the shadow of a Parliamait which had been 
permitted in Russia — surged the necessity of reform, and 
called for the estabHshment of National Councils to bridge 
the widening gulf between the autocracy and the people, but 
the Government ignored this advice, and climg to its belief 
that the rising discontent could be quelled with machine-guns. 
On March 9, 1917, Petrograd was in revolution — for the 
moment a bloodless revolution — and the Tsarist Government 
collapsed without firing a shot. Five days later the Tsar 
abdicated, and a Provisional Government was formed, con- 
sisting in the main of moderate reformers or “ Menshevists ” 
under Prince Lyov as Prime Minister, with the Liberal Milukov 
as Foreign Secretary, and Kerensky as Minister for War. 
This Government was bent on continuing the war, and 
Kerensky who was a powerful orator went to the front and 
rallied the troops to a last effort in the south-west. This hari 
a momentary success in the battles of Brezezany and Zborow, 
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but it hastened the exhaustion which was to make persistence 
in the war impossible. 

In the meantime the new Liberal Government was being 
undermined by the growth of the Soviet movement, which, 
beginning with hastily formed councils of workmen and 
soldiers, gradually disintegrated the army and drew the populace 
to its side for the fuU Revolution which was to end the war 
and establish Communism in Russia. The Germans, who were 
well informed of the trend of events, had played a crafty 
stroke by arranging that Lenin, who was well known as a 
revolutionary extremist, should be conveyed in a sealed wagon 
from Switzerland, where he was in exile, through German 
territory to Petrograd, where he at once made himself the 
leader and brain of the revolutionary party. 

lie Triumph of Lenin and Its Results 

The Provisional Government struck at the extremists and 
drove Lenin and other revolutionary leaders temporarily 
into hiding. Kerensky had now become Prime Munster, 
and for a few months he kept the revolutionaries in check, and 
struggled to continue the war, but in November soldiers, 
sailors, and workmen stormed the Government buildiugs 
in Petrograd, and compelled the Government to take flight. 
Lenin, who had come out of his hiding, now seized the reins, 
and, as President of the “ Council of People’s Commissars,” 
became the supreme power in the country. The story of the 
Revolution must be continued in its proper place, but these 
events were decisive for Russia’s part in the war. Not only 
was her army exhausted and demoralized, but peace was the 
necessary policy of the men now in power. They beheved 
that die war was a struggle of capitaHsts in which the workers 
had no concern except to extricate themselves as quickly as 
possible, widi the maximum of damage to all the Governments 
at war. They believed — or professed to beheve — that if the 
Russian workers refused to continue fighting, the workers of 
Germany, France, Britain, Italy and America would follow 
their example, and overthrow any capitalist Government 
which refused to make peace. They fs>und themselves in the 
end sohtary and helpless against Germany, which compelled 
diem in the following year to accept the kind of peace which 
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they had by no means contemplated— the harsh peace of 
Brest-Litovsk under which the Germans occupied the Ukraine, 
deprived Russia of her Baltic Provinces and left Petrograd at 
the mercy of any invader from the borders of Finland and 
Esthonia. 

It may be argued that these events were in the long-run 
disaster for Germany, since they encouraged her to continue the 
struggle with the western Allies beyond the point at which a 
moderate peace was possible. But for the moment the coUapse 
of Russia came as a gift from the gods providing men and 
munitions for a last great fliug against the Allies in the west. 
The first-fruits were an attack on the Italians at Caporetto in 
the Province of Venezia (October 24, 1917), where a German 
and Austrian force broke through and won an immense, if 
temporary, success. The Italian commander, General Cadoma, 
only saved his army by retreating precipitately to the line 
of the Piave with the loss of 250,000 prisoners and for a few 
days it seemed as if the whole plaiu of North Italy might be 
overnm, and great cities like Venice, Verona, and even Milan 
fall into the hands of the enemy. But the Italians rallied; 
the British and French rushed troops to their aid, and the enemy 
had no sufficient force in reserve to exploit an advantage 
which had gready exceeded his expectations. The Italians 
stood firm on the line of the Piave until the coming of winter 
ended these operations. 

Peace Efforts in 1917 

Something has been said about the peace-terms which the 
Germans proposed in December 1916 as a preliminary to their 
submarine war and a word may be added here about other 
peace efforts in the year 1917. 

The aged Austrian Emperor, Franz Joseph, died in 
November, 1916, and was succeeded by his grandson, Charles, 
a young man of 29 who had had Htde experience of affairs to 
qualify him for the terrible position he was now called upon 
to occupy. But he showed a certain independence from 
the beginning, and was with great difficulty persuaded to 
consent to the adoptioji of the unrestricted submarine warfare 
upon which the Germans decided in January of the following 
year. He believed a peace of victory to be impossible, and, 
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backed by his Foreign Minister, Count Czernm, ofiered a 
strong opposition to a measure which he believed would 
be fatal to a peace by agreement. In this he was overborne, 
but he persisted in his ettbrts to bring the war to an end, and 
in April Count Czernin prepared a memorandum for the 
German Emperor, in which the idea was broached that 
Germany should restore Alsace-Lorraine to France and take 
“ Congress Poland with the addition of Galicia as compensa- 
tion for herself. April, unfortunately, was the month in 
which German hopes of a speedy victory by the submarine 
ran highest, and the Germans, so far from being wilhngto restore 
Alsace-Lorraine, were now meditating new acquisitions such 
'''' the annexation of the Briey and Longwy coal basins, at the 
f France, and the practical annexation of Belgium, 
the Germans the Emperor Charles appears 
o have dropped his idea of restoring Alsace- 
istead to have sat down with them to a far- 
for the division of the spoils of the expected 

id Czernin continued to prepare for a less 
.auit, and (apparently without inforniing their 
Ally) pursued a negotiation of dieir own with the French 
through the Emperor’s brother-in-law, Prince Sixtus of Parma. 
The Emperor entrusted a letter to his brother-in-law to be 
shown to M. Poincare, in which he declared his readiness 
to support the claims of France to Alsace-Lorraine in Berlin, 
and to work for the restoration of Belgium and Serbia as 
sovereign States. M. Poincare was not impressed ; he saw 
in this letter evidence of the desperate plight of Austria rather 
than an honest desire to make peace ; and Baron Sonnino, 
itdian Foreign Minister, to whom it was communicated, 
objected that no concessions were made to Italy in 
the proposed tmns of peac^. 

Prmce Sixtuses mission thus broke down, and a subsequent 
®iaeiiiig in Swiesedand, to which the French Government 
was pri^, l^tween ftench General Staff-Major, Count 
Arm^cl, and a xdatiye Ms in the Austrian Diplomatic 
Service came to nothing because the^ terms proposed were 
un^cep^ble to Germmy, German hopes, which had waned 
w i the unrestricted submarine fell short of expectations. 
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had by this time been rekindled by the collapse of Russia. 
Nevertheless there was evidence of a certain war-weariness in 
the German public, which was suffering gready from the 
blockade, and a motion proposed by Erzberger, the leader 
of the Centre party, favouring a peace by understanding 
without annexations or economic disabilities, was adopted by 
a majority in the Reichstag on July 19. 

The long and short of it was that the Governments were 
inclined for peace or the reverse in proportion as they thought 
they were losing or winning the war. “ The de’il was sick, 
the de’il a saint would be ; the de’d was well, the de’il a saint 
was he.” At the beginning of 1917 the Germans were con- 
fessing to themselves that their chance of winning the war on 
land was shght, but their belief in the unrestricted submarine 
was unbounded, and their terms were accordingly for a 
conqueror’s peace. By July this belief was shaken, and they 
were wilhng that the ground should be explored, but before 
the end of the year the collapse of Russia had released large 
forces for a frnal stroke in the west, and they were less than 
ever inclined for the only peace — ^the peace ceding Alsace- 
Lorraine — ^which the French would have accepted. On the 
other side the Allies were now confident that, if they could 
conquer the submarine, the entry of America into die war 
would give them the ultimate victory ; and though they had 
little cause for rejoiciag in the military events of the year T9I7> 
they were buoyed up by a new sense of strength in reserve, 
as the strength of the enemy was declining. Between the two. 
Lord Lansdowme, pleading for a moderate peace in his famous 
letter pubHshed in the Daily Telegraph in October, 191?) had 
litde chance of a hearing and was fortunate in being the bearer 
of a great and respected name, which saved him from a worse 
reproach than that of being a “ defeatist.” Undoubtedly 
he showed great courage in pubhshing this letter, and a sub- 
sequent generation which reaHzes the havoc that was being 
wrought by the prolongation of this terrible war may well 
hold him in honour, but at this time the minimum terms of 
both belligerents were such that neither could accept what the 
other demanded except under the compulsion of defeat. So 
it was to be till the end. 
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CHAPTER XXn 

THE VICTORY OF THE ALLIES 


The last weeks of the year 1917 witnessed a bnlhant if 
minor success for the AlHes in Ae capwre of by a 

British force under General (afterw^ds W) AUenby. M 
February, 1915. the Turks had made an effort, which 

repulsed, to invade Egypt by the Suez Canal, but ^s 
'r.r it was htde more-had proved that it was possible 
of troops with properly organized transport 
and it had therefore been necessary to retain 
ly of troops in Egypt, when the withdrawal 
.t the Turks free for enterpnses elsewhere. 
„v^ded that the best way of defending Egypt was 
Turks out of the Sinai Peninsula, and thereafter 
.. into Palestine. The first part of this task w^ 

accomphshed before the end of 1916, by wkch nme the British 
had Jvmccd across the desert to El Ansh and Rafah in the 
south-west of Palestine, laying a railway as they went. ^ 
attack on Gaza in March, 1917, which was to have inauguarated 
the second part was unsuccessful, but Sir Arcbbald 
was able to take up a position near by, and advance his r^ead 
to within striking distance of that place. t t?-k 

known that General Falkenhayn, in command of the lurRisn 
army at Aleppo, was planning to drive the Bntish force bac 
into the desert as a preliminary to an attempt to recapture 
Bagdad. The British General Staff thereupon deaded to 
anticipate Falkenhayn by striking at Jerusalem and thus 
<«yairing thdr own position and diverting the Turkish force 
intended for Bagdad. The plan adopted was that of a surprise 
attack on the Turkish left at Beersheba, combined with a 
holding attack on the Turks at Gaza; and being carried ont 
with great sHIt and daring, it resulted in the capture of both 
places and the retreat of the whole Turkish army. From 
Beersheba to Jerusalem the British force had to fight its way 
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through difficult mountain passes against stubborn resistance, 
but the final attack on Jerusalem on December 8 w^as com- 
pletely successful, and General Allenby made an official entry 
into die city on December ii. He had rightly insisted that 
if he was to undertake this difficult operation, he should be 
provided with sufficient troops and the necessary equipment 
and transport, but, even so, success could not have been 
achieved without the most careful preparation beforehand 
or the most skilful leadership in action. 

The Supreme War Council 

This success had a heartening effect on the pubHc, and it 
had positive results in securing Egypt from invasion and 
disposing of the threat to Mesopotamia. There were never- 
theless not a few military critics who doubted the wisdom 
of any diversion from the main task of securing the west front 
which, after the Russian collapse, more and more lay under 
the threat of a great German offensive with the aid of the 
forces set free from the east. The situation in the west was 
compheated by lack of unity among the AlHes and by strong 
differences of opinion between the soldiers in command, 
and even between the Governments and the soldiers. After 
the Italian disaster at Caporetto, a body called the “ Supreme 
War Council ” was set up at Versailles, but the soldiers who 
sat on it objected to being merely advisers without executive 
authority, and before long it became necessary to appoint 
an executive committee of soldiers with General Foch as 
chairman, whose special function it was to form and direct 
a joint body of reserves. But this arrangement too was far 
from solving the problem of prompt joint action in emergency. 
Both British and French commanders complained that whue 
they remained in control of the chief part of their armies, 
the highly important part of their duties, which consisted 
in the handhng of reserves, and upon which aU else might 
depend, had been taken from them and relegated to a 
committee removed from the scene of operations and very 
imhkely to act promptly in an emergency. These objections 
proved well founded in the event, but it was only by the 
process of trial and error that the Allies were led finally and 
under sheer necessity to accept the solution of a Generalissimo 
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controlling reserves and, for the time being, directing all 
operations. 

More serious still, there was a sharp division of opinion 
about the general conduct of the war during the early months 
of 1918. Mr. Lloyd George and the British Cabinet held it 
to be proved by experience that the lines on the western front 
were impregnable against attack even by superior numbers, 
and were in favour of holding these lines defensively during 
1918 and postponing any decisive campaign until 1919, when 
the Americans would be present in force, and of employing 
any available troops meanwhile in a further campaign in 
Palestine or elsewhere in the East. Friction had devdoped 
between the Home Government and General Haig about the 
Passchendaele ofiensive, which he considered imperative to 
keep the Grermans occupied, and which some Ministers regarded 
as a ‘needless sacrifice of life. Relations between the Govern- 
ment and the general were strained, and they were indisposed 
to provide him with more troops for use in further operations 
of the same kind. The word went out that the western front 
was “ over-insured ” and that any surplus forces woidd be 
better employed elsewhere. 

The Great German Offensive 

'he result of this confusion of plans and ideas was that 
’dy months of 1918 passed wimout any provision being 
to reinforce the western front. In the meantime. Sir 
IS Haig had been required to extend the British line 
outh as the Oise, thus taking in another sixteen lines of 
rly vulnerable front. In ordinary seasons this section ' 
hind it an almost impassable region of bog and swamp, 
id in consequence been very lightly fortified, but in 
^t?r8, the ground was hard and dry, and to fortify it 
m the mort time available was impossible. Having 
ittipnal re^onsibility without reinforcement, the British 
fdt obliged to say that he could not spare the 
livisions for reserves reqmred as die British contribution 
Versailles Committee, but this further dislocated the 
ans for the defence. 

iie Germans, seeking a poirit of entry for their new 
e, these circumstances were an all but open invitation 
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to choose the new British sector opposite St. Quentm. The 
ground was iU-fortified and thinly held, it was the junmon 
Between the British and French armies, exacdy the spot whCTC 
a break-through offered the possibility of (ffvidj^ Bntish 
and French, capturii^ the great railway centre or Annem, 
severing the vital north and south commumcaUons ot t^ 
AlKes and opening the road to the Ch^el ports. Lud^dorff 
was clever enough to keep the French doubtmg to Ae last 
moment whether his main attack would not be on die Cham- 
pagne front, but it was upon diis British sector, as Sir mugJas 
Hng had predicted, that the full weight of the German offensive 
fell on the disastrous 21st of March. Aided by ^ untimely 
fog the Germans swept over the Fifth Army, and in two days 
fighting advanced about ten miles, creating a scene of chaos and 
cSifhsion along the line of advance. The cas^ties wem 
enormous (14,000 officers and 286,000 other ranks) , 65,000 
ptisoners and 769 guns as well as an immense amount of war 
material fell into the enemy’s hands. It was the blactest day 
of the war for the British army. But great as the Gerrnan 
success was, it fell short of its objectives, and when the %u.tmg 
died down, there were already shrewd cnncs who said ^t 
the enemy had shot his bolt and failed. The Bnush r^ed 
quickly from the shock, and for the eneiny to bring up fr^h 
troops over the devastated ground became increas^ly ^cult. 
On March 28 the British Third Army repulsed the German 
attack, and from that moment recovery began. 

Unity of Command 

Under stress of these events unity of command was at last 
achieved, and at a conference at DouUens Foch was appomte 
“ to co-ordinate the operations of the Alhed ar^es on fhe 
western front.” Experience had proved that the hancUmg 
of reserves must be entrusted to one supreme commmder, 
and their masterly use during the next few weeks went tar to 
retrieve the position. The next most dangerous move was a 
German attack in Flanders which ^so had a great 
success, but again was stopped short of its ^ 

important railway junction of Hazebrouck, the capture 
which would have been only less, if at all less, serious 
o£ Amiens. Another German attack on the Ypres sahent 
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captured the Hill of Kemmel, but the timely arrival of French 
reinforcements stopped any further advance in this direction, 
and the other important ridges remained in the hands of the 
Allies. 

The very diversity of these attacks contributed to their 
failure in the aggregate. Measured by previous achievements 
on the western front they had had enormous success, but in 
each case the initial rush had fallen short of the vital objectives, 
and forces had been dissipated which, if concentrated on one 
effort might have gained a decisive victory. Before the 
end of March Ludendorff had changed his plan, and instead 
of continuing his drive on Amiens was attacking simultaneously 
in Flanders and south of the Somme, and being checked by 
French reinforcements. At the end of May he latmched another 
attack on the French on the heights above the River Aisne, 
and again had a spectacular success, sweeping over the Chemin 
des Dames and reaching the Marne, within forty miles of 
Paris. But here again he found himself stopped short of any 
vital objective by the arrival of American reinforcements, 
which in a most gallant action brought him to a standstill 
near Chateau-Thierry. 

The Germans, being left in a narrow salient by this last 
offensive, tried to improve their position by striking out to 
the west towards Compiegne, but were quickly checked. 
Then on July 15 they had a last fling east of PJieims which 
nded in a crushing defeat. A day or two later the French 
lunched a counter-attack on the Marne, and had a success 
3 complete that it compelled Ludendorff, who had gone to 
'landers to prepare a new offensive in that region, to cancel 
is plans and withdraw troops from the north to secure the 
Ltuation on the Marne* Before the end of July the initiative 
ad passed from Ludendorff to Foch. 

There had been no more dangerous period for the AUies, 
nd it may be said that the war was won by the fortitude with 
/hich first of all the soldiers in the field, and next to them 
oth tie Freach and British publics, stood the strain of the 
nmense losses and racking anxiety of these months. The 
rovemments rose to the occasion- — Clemenceau in France and 
loyd George in Great Britain; the fighting army was rein- 
>rGed in every possible way, 140,000 men being sent out from 
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England, and troops recalled from Palestine and other eastern 
fronts. Before the end of July the British divisions broken up 
after the March offensive had been reconstituted, and American 
troops were arriving at the rate of 300,000 a month, and being 
pushed into the batue line. The Germans, who were fi ghting 
against time in the hope of crushing the AUies before these 
reinforcements could appear on the scene, now began to see 
their position as highly critical. 

The British Attack 

The Alhes pressed their advantage, and on August 8 Haig 
launched a great attack on the Amiens front, and in two days 
advanced twelve miles on a front of eighteen miles. This was 
a masterly operation planned in profound secrecy, and falhrig 
upon the enemy with complete surprise. A swarm of tanks, 
360 heavy and 100 “ whippets,” swept over the ground, 
carrying jlU before them and clearing the way for the advance 
of the infantry. Amiens and the vital railway communications 
were thus freed from the German threat, but the moral results 
of this victory were even greater than the material. “ We 
are at the end of our resources,” said the Kaiser when the 
news reached him, “ the war must be ended.” Ludendorff 
was of the same opinion, and he too said that “ the war would 
have to be ended.” Looking back in after days he gave it as 
his considered opinion that August 8 was “ the blackest day 
for the German army in the history of the war.” 

This was no mere temporary loss of nerve. August 8 
brought home to the Germans that they had lost the race 
against time. If at the moment of their maximum strength 
they had been unable to dispose of their enemy, and if, in 
spite of the blows rained upon him, this enemy was capable 
of returning to the attack with this energy and power, what 
would the prospect be when he was rerSorced by the new 
and ardent American troops who were now pouring into 
France in vast numbers? Much has been said in after years 
about the weakness of German poHticians and the effect of 
enemy propaganda on the morale of the German people, but 
the simple fact that none but the gloomiest answer was possible 
to this question counted for more than all else, when the great 
German offensive of the spring of 1918 had definitely failed. 
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As with the French in the previous year, the disappoinoimt 
was in. proportion to the hopes, but whereas the French had 
before mem the hope of recovery if they held on, the Germans 
had no such hope. Their reserves were exhausted, the one 
chance offered them of rounding on the AlHes with the ttoops 
set free by the Russian collapse had miscarried, the unlimited 
submarine campaign had failed, the entry of America into 
the war was tightening the blockade which was exhamtu^ 
the civil population. Ludendorff was assuredly right in 
his estimate of the situation after the British attack, ^d 
the facts were too evident for them to be long ^ hidden 
from the army or the civil population, or Germany s .A^es 
in the East. When the tide turned on the western front 
it was no longer possible for the Germans to send r^ef 
to Turks and Bulgarians, and simultaneously, with the^ 
advance in France and Flanders, the Allies renewed their 
attacks on both. In September and October Allenby routed 
and destroyed the Turkish army in Palestine and advancing 
to Damascus and Aleppo joined hands with Colonel Law- 
rence, whose leadership of the Arabs was one of the most 
gallant and picturesque incidents of the war in the Es^t. At 
the same time General Guillaumat advanced into Bulgaria from 
the Salonica front, and the Bulgarian Government, judging 
its case to be hopeless, signed an unconditional arnustice on 
September 25. In this war all the combatants on either side 
stood or fell together, and all hung on the fate of the principal 
armies in the main theatre. 

The Germans in Retreat 

At a Crown Council held at Spa a few days after the British 
attati, LudendoriT declared that it was no longer possible 
for Gmtwny to gain her war aims, and that “ a peace by 
arrangemeart ” should be sought at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. A peace by arrangement for a cause which is visibly 
fidling is, unfortunatdiy, the least probable of all endings to a 
great war. The Allies, conscious of their otvn strength, were 
now more dian ever determined to go to the end— jusqu an hout. 
Widim a few days the French followed up the British victory 
by capturit^ die massif of Lassignes and the heights above 
Soissons, and during the last weeks of August die British 
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recaptured the whole area of*the Somme battle-fields, and two- 
thirds of the ground gained by the Germans in their spring 
offensive. At the end of August another British attack forced 
a general retreat on the Flanders fiont. Blows now fell thickly 
on all parts of the front, and on September 12 General Pershing 
with ninf^ American divisions drove the enemy from the 
St. Mihiel saHent, south of Verdun. 

But as they went back the Germans were still fighting 
bravely and o&ring a stubborn resistance, and on the northern 
part of the field the Allies still had in front of them the formid- 
able task of breaking the famous Hindenburg line— the heavily 
fortified trench system running from St. Quentin northwards, 
establ ish ed by the Germans ^ter their withdrawal from the 
Somme in February 1917. This task fell mainly to the British 
and entailed much heavy fighting, which lasted for the greater 
part of the month of September. Success was achieved by a 
series of simultaneous and convergent attacks along the whole 
batde-front, in which French and Americans engaged the enemy 
west of the Meuse and in the Argonne, and a mixed force of 
British, Belgians and French under King Albert attacked in 
Flanders, while the British stormed the Hindenburg line in the 
centre. The battle in its various phases lasted for nine days 
and at the end of it the greatest of the German defences was 
broken and the enemy in full retreat. The fighting was more 
prolonged on the Meuse and in the Argonne, where the 
Germans opposed aq. obstinate and gallant defence to ^e 
French-American attack, but on November i a general offensive 
broke through the enemy line at all points, and the rest was 
pursuit over open country all along the line from the Dutch 
frontier to the heights above the Meuse. The Flanders offensive, 
meanwMe, had driven the enemy from the coast and over 
the river Lys and compelled him to evacuate Lille. The next 
moves— planned by Foch— were to have been a furAer 
attack in Flanders on November ii and an offensive into 
Lorraine by French and Americans on November 14. but on 
November ii the enemy asked for an armistice and the war 
was over. 

The story of the last days is voluminous and intricate and 
abounds in incidents to the honour of all the armies, French, 
British, American, Belgian, and among the British the splendid 
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Dominion troops, Australian, Canadian, New Zealanders, 
not least. For four years and four months the great German 
war-machine had withstood all assaults and maintained a war 
on three fronts with amazing endurance and resourcefulness. 
But when it broke, it broke catastrophically. In the last stage 
aU was confusion. SuppHes failed, transport broke down, 
rebeUion threatened in the rear and revolution was on foot at 
home. On November lo the Kaiser had been forced to 
abdicate and had taken refuge in Holland ; between soldiers 
and civilians, an all but starving people were in a state of 
distraction. 

There were some insatiable fighters who were still in favour 
of going on and pursuing the Germans into their own cotmtry. 
Their mihtarist spirit, it was said, would only be completely 
subdued if they were compelled to take their own medicine 
and see their vulages and cities devastated by a foreign enemy. 
Humanity forbade. The Alhed Governments and their 
commanders in the field were agreed that it would be a crime 
to sacrifice more life when their war-aims had been accom- 
phshed, and the enemy had submitted. The news that fighting 
had ceased was an enormous rehef not only to the soldiers 
but to sane people everywhere. No more victories, no more 
defeats, no more casualty hsts, no more waiting in terror for 
the postman’s knock, or the ring of the telegraph boy. It 
'“f'med at that moment as if the world had suddenly come out 
^ valley of death into the sunshine. To the multitude 
defeated countries peace, even at this price, was a blessed 

' -Sne were 947,000 dead or missing, 
uon and Colonial, and 61,000 
wo million wounded and dis- 
r was ^8,417,000,000, of which 
to the National Debt, bringing 
),ooo. The British people had 
1 than any other during the war, 
nense burden for the future to 
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THE RETURN TO ROLITICS 

Before the war was over Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar 
Law, the leaders of the Coalition, had decided to hold a general 
i election in Great Britain, as soon as the end came. They 

* thought it necessary for the Government to renew its man- 
date before it proceeded to the Peace setdement, and they 

\ felt drat there could be no better opportunity of obtaining 

I the exceptional and overwhelming vote of confidence which 

\ the occasion was said to demand than if they presented them- 

selves at this moment as the authors of victory, and used their 
; influence with their respective parties to secure the return of 

[ candidates who could be certified as reliable and patriotic. 

[ In this they judged rightly. It was certain that the Conser- 

I vativc party would follow their official leaders, and that the 

\ Liberal party would be divided and helpless, if in face of the 

; joint appeal it tried to run independent candidates. But there 

was one considerable difficulty. With few exceptions all 
members of the outgoing Parliament, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, had treated the Government with forbearance 
and supported it in all measures necessary for the conduct of 
the war. It thus seemed to follow that, if an election were 
held as a popular demonstration at this moment, the great 
majority of sitting members would be returned unopposed. 
That at least was the expectation of both Liberal and Labour 
members, with the exception of those who had opposed the war. 

! The Division of Seats 

• On the other hand, it was scarcely to be expected that the 
Conservative party which, as a parry, had been out of office 

' for nearly thirteen years, would consent merely to the re- 

' election of the Parliament elected in 1910, in which they were 

; in a minority of more than 100. It, therefore, became necessary 

> to displace a sufficient number of Liberal and Labour candidates 
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to give the Conservative party 5 ie number of seats whid 
considered to be its due ; and a dividing Hne bad according] 
to be drawn between Liberals whom the leaders thougl 
worthy to sit in the “Victory PaxHament” and others wboi 
they deemed unworthy. The Prime Minister decided ’ 
the test should be the solitary division in which any considerabl 
body of Liberals had voted against the Government— that . 
Mr. Asquith’s motion to substitute a Select Committee of die 
House of Commons for the two judges proposed by the 
^jrovenuneni: to uiy^uirc miu vjciiciin ivxiiuiict; a - 

and that all who had given this vote should, if possible, be 
excluded from the next Parhament and their seats given to 
Conservatives. 

This method, an extremely simple one, proved highly 
effective. Having drawn up their Hst of favoured candidates, 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law gave them a certificate 
of character, popularly known as “ the coupon,” apjpealed to 
their respective parties to join forces in supporting them, and 
daiounced the others as untrustworthy men, men— Mr. Lloyd 
George said — who had engaged in a conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government and injure the national cause at a most critical 
moment in the wjh:. A great many electors disapproved of 
this method of electioneering, but, feeling it impossible on the 
eve of the Peace Conference to do anything which might 
weaken the hands of the Government, gave their votes 
reluctantly for its nominees. In the result the independent 
liberal party was all hut wiped out— their number ^er the 
dection being only 33 — and in the new House the Government 
had no fewer than 526 supporters, giving it a working m^ority 
of 420. The Labour party was a Httle more fortunate than the 
libaral, and came back 63 in number. 

^ ^ Major-General Sir F. Maurice, until recently Director of Military Opera- 
tions, sacrificed his military career by writing a letter to the Pre.ss (May 6, 
1918) challengir^ statements made in the House of Commons by the Prime 
Minister and Mr Bonar Law about the strength of the British army on the 
western front at the fbne of the German offensive in March 1918, Mr. Bonar 
Law thereupon said that since this letter " affected the honour of Ministers ** 
the Government would mvite two judges to inquire into the statements con- 
fined in it. Mr. Asquif , who objected to judges being involved in political 
issu^, proposed that die inquiry should be conducted by a Select Committee 

the Home of Commons. When the question was debated (May 9) the 
Prime^ Minister withdrew the offer of inquiry, but Asquith persisted in his 
a motion for Select Committee, and it was supported by 106 Liberal members. 
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The Eclipse of Liberalism 

The victims and “ conspirators ” included Asquith, who had 
home the chief responsibility during the first two and a half 
years of the war, and been Prime Minister for a longer period 
continuously than any other man since Lord Liverpool. 
Ruthlessness was the watchword, and there could be no excep- 
tions. Asquith returned to Parhament as member for Paisley 
early in 1920 after a vigorous election campaign in which he 
had expounded a comprehensive Liberal policy. Meanwhile, 
the Liberal party had been broken beyond repair, and scores of 
able and experienced men found themselves excluded from 
Parhament, and with Httle prospect of returning there. The 
official Opposition was now Labour in virtue of its superior 
numbers. This had far-reaching results on domestic politics 
in the coming years. 

No Government appealing to the country for a vote of 
confidence at such a time could have failed to obtain a com- 
manding majority. But the appeal of the Government for 
an overwhelming majority — a majority which would wipe 
out opposition — led to excited and embittered electioneering 
in which the Government more and more presented itself 
as battling with opponents who desired to ‘‘ spare the Germans.’’ 
On the day after the Armistice, when the Prime Minister 
had summoned his Liberal followers to Downing Street, he 
had spoken to them of a |)eace “ based on the fundamental 
principles of righteousness,’^ and of the need of putting away 

base, sordid, squaHd ideas of vengeance and of avarice.” 
Before the election was over he had promised to prosecute 
the ex-Kaiser, to punish German officers, to expel or exclude 
Germans from Great Britain, to “ exact the last penny we can 
get out of Germany to the limit of her capacity.” ^ 

It was with these pledges that Mr. Lloyd George and his 
colleagues went to the Peace Conference that was now to 
follow. 

^ This capacity was currently believed to be 24,000 millions. In stating 
this figure Mr, Lloyd George added that “having consulted the financial 
advisers he could not honestly encourage the hope that we should get so 
much.” “ If Germany has a greater capacity she must pay up to the very 
last penny.” 
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PEACE-MAKING AT PARIS 

In October, 1918, when they were evidently facing defeat, 
the Germans intimated that they were ready for an armistice 
on the understanding that President Wilson’s “Fourteen 
Points ” ^ should be the basis of the Peace setdement. These 
“ Fourteen Points ” had been formulated by the American 
President in a speech to Congress on January 8 , 1918, but 
they had not been endorsed by the Alhes, some of whom, and 
especially Great Britain, objected to the “ absolute freedom of 
navigation alike in peace and in war,” which figured among the 
fourteen. The Allies were persuaded, however, to accept 
them as the “ basis ” of the co min g peace subject to reserva- 
tions on this point, and upon the right of the victors to exact 
reparations from the defeated; and when the Germans sur- 
rendered on November ii they claimed to have done so on 
m assurance that the Peace terms would be in accordance 
ith President Wdson’s principles. 

~’”‘s was the beginning of misunderstanding. The language 
ch the points were formulated was by no means precise, 

- “ "ndnuted nationaUsm of certain of the “ points ” 

' I difficulty be squared with the intemationffism of 
tne others, or vdth the merciful treatment of the enemy which 

^ The Fourteen Points covered the evacuation of all Allied territory, the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France j a “readjustment** of Italian 
frontiers j autonomous development ** for the peoples of Austria-Hungary, 
and fi>r the non-Turl^h nationalities under Turkish rule; the establishment 
of ^ indep>^dmt Polish State; and an “ impartial adjustment of all Colonial 
claims’* in whkh the interests of the populations concerned were to have 
^ual w^ht with &ose of the Governments claiming sovereignty over them. 
In addition they stipulated for “ open covenants of peace ” and the abolition 
of private int^ationai understmdings of any kind ”; “ absolute freedom 
^ P®3.ce and in war^ except as the seas may be dosed in 
whole or m part by mtemational action for the enforcement of international 
^venm^ ; the remoj^ ^ fer as possible, of all economic barriers and 
the estamiriun^t of equahty of trade conditions ” among the nations accepting 
and guaranteeing ^e peace; the reductian of armaments to “the lowest 
domestic safety”; and the establishmisnt of a League 
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was supposed to be one of President Wilson’s 
A formd case can be made to prove that the sub 
was item by item on the “ basis ” of the Fourteu 

it cannot reasonably be said that the spirit in which 

interpreted them at the Versailles Conference was the sp-,— 
in which President Wilson had explained them in January 
of the previous year. 

The Bitterness of Opinion 

Much had happened in the last stages of the war to embitter 
opinion. The German retreat from the Somme had been 
attended with devastation unprecedented in what was called 
civihzed warfare, and over a great belt of territory extending 
from the Alps to the sea ruin and desolution marked the course 
of the defeated enemy’s advance and his retreat. The French 
vowed that he should pay, and many British, remembering 
the ravages of the “ unrestricted submarine ” and the thousands 
of non-combatants, including women and children, who had 
been “ sunk without trace,” or bombed from the air, said 
that the payment should be to the uttermost farthing. Ruth- 
lessness had been the enemy’s watchword, and millions in the 
Allied countries now said that he should be repaid in his own 
coin. Electioneering had further inflamed these passions, 
and not a few of the statesmen who went to Paris in January, 
1919, to setde the peace terms went pledged to a multitude, 
whom they had excited with their rhetoric, to let no “ mis- 
placed leniency ” or sentiment prevent them from doing stem 
justice. 

This was not an atmosphere in which wise or durable settle- 
ments of infinitely compHcated questions were likely to be 
reached. The impulse which had carried the Allies to victory 
took them far past the winning post, and the statesmen who 
had ridden the winning steeds now had the difficult task of 
pulling them in. What lay before them was little less than 
the creation of a new world. Four great Empires, German, 
Russian, Austrian and Turkish, lay in ruins, and any inter- 
pretation of the peace “ basis ” required the restoration of 
much territory that they had acquired by conquest, and the 
institution of a large number of new self-governing units 
in areas which they had previously administered. In the 
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ordinary course of history this might have been the work of 
generations, even of centuries ; it now had to be accomplished 
within a few weeks in the atmosphere of war, with the defeated 
countries ruled out of the negotiations and the victorious 
left to judge in their own cause as well as in that of their 
opponents. 

In the days before railways and telegraphs a little group of 
statesmen might assemble in congress at Vienna or Verona, 
and settle the affairs of Europe at their discretion, and be sure 
that the small constituencies to which they were responsible 
would ratify their decision. In 1933 a vast army of newspaper 
correspondents watched every stage of the proceedings, and 
every statesman had behind him millions of eager supporters 
jealously lest he should abate an iota of their demands. 

Ut nubhcity attended the proceedings from beginning 
^reat company of secretaries, typists, experts, and 
s came with each delegation, and a multitude 
amouring to be heard, had their agents in Paris, 
of material accumulated and the innmnerable 
tnrown on the vast dump-heap of Paris in these 
weeks would have tested human capacity at its coolest and 
wisest, and at that moment cool dissection and analysis, 
coherent and orderly treatment of the whole, were least to 
be expected. 

Before judgment is passed, certain things must be 
remembered. The statesmen at Paris did not, as commonly 
asserted, break the Austrian Empire in pieces ; it was broken 
beyond repair before they met, and Aeir task was merely 
to make some orderly pattern out of the fragments. Nor did 
they create or re-create Poland, which automatically came 
to life on the defeat of Germany, Austria and Russia. In these 
and . many other respects they were dealing with material 
given to them in a shape already fixed. The great open 
addons were the reparations to be exacted from Germany, 
the amount of territory to be taken from her either permanently 
or t^porarily ova: and above the restoration of Alsace- 
^rxaii^, demands of Italy for additional territory, the 
demand of Poland fear access to the sea, the future of Turkey, 
and, above all, the constitution of the League of Nations, 
wimh was Iteidoit Wilsoff s chief contribution to the peace, 
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and the main hope of the Ub'eral setdement which he sincerely 
desired. 

Reparations 

Mistakes were inevitable, but in the Hght of experience 
it is difficult to find excuse for some that were made at Paris 
in these months. The handling of reparations vvas disastrous. 
Experts issued warnings that except by borrowing Germany 
could pay no more year by year than her exportable surplus, 
i.e. the balance which remained over after she had paid for her 
necessary imports, and that this had been a comparatively 
small sum even in the years of German prosperity. But the 
public mind was in a state of great confusion between the 
immovable wealth of the country — docks, mmes, railways, 
public utihties, etc. — ^which undoubtedly was large, and the 
transferable wealth— that which could be conveyed in the form 
of goods and services to her creditors— which was compara- 
tively small. A committee, which included the Governor 
of the Bank of England and an eminent judge, certified that 
the figure of ^^24, 000,000,000 mentioned at the British elections 
was in fact what she was capable of paying ; and though this 
estimate was reduced by more than half in the subsequent 
weeks the differences of opinion were so great that the tot^ 
habihty had to be left blank when the Conference ended.^ This 
was the beginning of a long struggle to obtain the impossible 
wHch was to have disastrous results, both economic and 
pohtical, during the next twelve years. 

Territorial Settlements 

The territorial settlements were spread over a large number 
of treaties : the Treaty of Versailles with Germany, the Treaty 
of St. Germain with Austria, die Treaty of Trianon with 
Hungary, the Treaty of Neuilly with Bulgaria, the Treaty of 

^ In 1921 the total was fixed at about £6,000,000,000 (the Paris ^hcdulcs) , 
and it was further reduced to about £2,000,000,000 by the Committee 
presided over respectively by General Dawes and Mr. Owen D, Young in 1924 
and 1926. In 1932 at the Lausanne Conference the allies accepted with 
unimportant reservations the refusal of Germany to make further payinents. 
By this time it had become clear that the necessary exportable surplus was 
not available, and that the greater part of Gerniany’s payments had been 
effected by borrowings from the United States, which stopped after the slump 
of 1929. 
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Sevres with Turkey. Some of these were not concluded or 
ratified until many months after the Conference, and the 
Treaty of Sevres was repudiated by the Turkish Nationalists 
as soon as they came into power. Many of the “ Mandates,’’ 
i.e. authority to administer territories taken from or ceded by 
the enemy States, were conferred not by the Peace Conference 
but by the Allied Ministers who sat as a ‘‘ Supreme Council ” 
when it was over. It was this Supreme Council ” which 
gave the mandates for Syria and the Lebanon to France, and 
for Mesopotamia and Palestine to Great Britain. The same 
authority awarded Eupen and Malmedy to Belgium and gave 
Poland a twenty-five year mandate for Gahcia. 

Many of the boundaries were left by the Peace Conference 
for the States chiefly concerned to seme between themselves, 
a process which took two years or longer. Rumania, Czecho- 
sjovakia and Jugoslavia settled their respective boundaries in 
a treaty concluded on August 20, 1921, and in November of 
the same year Italy concluded a treaty with Jugoslavia by 
which she obtained Istria for herself and ceded Dalmatia to 
the Jugoslavs, leaving Fiume for the time being an independent 
port. 

It is impossible to deal with all these arrangements in detail, 
but the points of greatest importance at the Paris Conference 
may be noted. 

"France j Germany and the U.S,A. 

he claims of the French raised the central poHtical issue. 
Ill uie name of security they demanded — ^in addition to the 
restitution of Alsace-Lorraine and the disarmament of Germany 
—the cession of the Rhineland with the Rhine as the future 
frontier between France and Germany. This led to an exhaust- 
ing struggle between Clemenceau and Marshal Foch on the 
one side and President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George on the 
other. The French argued that in no other way could they 
be safe against a future attack by Germany ; the President and 
Mr. Lloyd George rephed that the annexation of this indis- 
putably German territory by France would violate every 
principle they had professed, and quite surely sow the seed of 
a future war of revenge. The contention on this subject came 
near to breaking the conference, and it was settled by a com- 
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promise which proved later to have been far from a happy one. 
The French were permitted to remain in occupation of ^ 
Rhineland for fifteen years, and in place of permanent occupa- 
tion were promised, or led to expect, a joint military guarantee 
by Great Britain and the United States against “ unprovoked 
aggression.” That was always conditional on ratification by 
the American Congress, and, in the following year when 
Congress declined to ratify, it fell through, and the French 
were left saying that they had been misled into withdrawing 
their fuU demand by a promise which was afterwarck 
repudiated. It could scarcely be said, however, that they came 
badly out of the setdement. Not only had they recovered 
Alsace-Lorraine but as compensation for the destruction during 
the war of the coal-mines in the north of France they were 
given an absolute property in the coal-mines of the Saar, 
and the right to occupy that district for fifteen years. They 
also added largely to their African Colonial Empire, and, 
as already recorded, obtained the mandates for Syria and 
the Lebanon. 

The League of Nations and President Wilson 

All over central and south-east Europe the map was re- 
drawn, and there came into being the new States of Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia and the nominally independent 
State of Albania. Italy, too, though she professed to be gready 
dissatisfied with the portions assigned to her, obtained large 
concessions of territory, and added a considerable number 
of Slavs in Istria and Germans in the Tyrol to her population. 
Her claim to Fiume — which in subsequent years after violent 
struggles she has practically established — ^was publicly 
denounced by President Wilson. This all but caused the 
withdrawal of Italy from the conference. Wilson by this 
time was struggling against heavy odds to save his Fourteen 
Points in the welter of conflicting claims and racial quarrels. 
As time went on he was more and more at a disadvantage. 
He was a sick man, he had not the knowledge necessary 
for battle with the European experts ; his hand was weakened 
by the reaction against him which was too evidently going 
forward in his own country, and wliich made it more and 
more doubtful whether what he was proposing in Paris 
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would be ratified by Congress wlien he returned home. 
He fought gallantly for his “points,” and endeavoured to 
persuade himself that the concessions that were wrung from 
him left their principle intact, but what carried him through 
was his indomitable beUef in the League of Nations and his 
strong conviction that if only it could be established on a 
firm foundation it would prove a remedy for all that was harsh, 
unjust or unworkable in the Treaty. 

This was the faith in which many others who thought 
large parts of the Treaty of Versailles to be harsh and uryust 
were led finally to accept it. The Treaty with the League was 
said to be like Ithuriel’s spear which healed the wounds that it 
inflicted. Here, for the first time, was an International 
authority, with permanent machinery for the supervision of 
world affairs, enabling statesmen to co-operate in remedying 
injustice and keeping the peace, instead of falling apart into 
hostile camps and engaging in a sinister secret diplomacy. 
But in 1919 the nations were not prepared to take more than 
one step forward. They would not resign their separate 
sovereignties into the hands of any super-national authority. 
They would not arm the League with a mUitary force which 
woiud enable it to act independently of them. They insisted 
that in all the greater emergencies it should act only on a 
unanimous decision of the statesmen composing its Council 
— a. provision which reserved their right to dissent and break 
away. 

These were serious qualifications and reservations, but the 
League nevertheless gave peace-keeping a new status in the 
world, and offered the one hope that the nations would 
not rdapse into the system of hostile alliances and competing 
armameots which had led to the catastrophe. The nations 
W^ at least under a solemn covenant not to go to war 
until afijo: diey had submitted their quarrels to the judg- 
mmt of die Leamie, and diey had bound themselves to act 
together against breakers of the peace. They had also made 
proviaon fi» the peiiodtcal meeting of their statesmen to 
ccmsult to^th^ and keep watch over the course of inter- 
national afliiirs. 

But tlK Leagae sufeed heavy blows soon after its birth. 
To walize Ptesidwit VTilson’s ideals, it should have included 
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all the nations, but, when consulted, his own people would 

have nothing to do with it, and refused either to join die League 

or to ratify the Treaty which inaugurated it, thus, as was said 

at the time, leaving an American foundling on the European 

doorstep. It was, moreover, for the time being a League 

dominated by the victorious nations, some of whom appeared 

to regard it from the beginning as the special guardian of the I 

Treaty which embodied the conqueror’s terms. With the ^ 

United States outside, with Germany excluded, with Russia 

in revolution and actually in a state of war with some of the 

Alhes, and with its own members suspiciously on guard less 

their sovereignty should be invaded, die League as launched 

in 1919 fell short of the idea of its founders, and has been exposed 

to much criticism in after days because its action reflected 

its constitution. It was hoped that the accession of Germany, 

which took place in 1926, would correct its bias and extend 

its range, but Herr Hiders secession clouded that prospect, 

and it remains still mainly an organ of opinion, dependent on 

the opinion behind it, and not an executive authority imposing 

its will on the nations. , 

her Changes 5 

Other territorial changes can only be glanced at. Belgium 1 

"'Stained the two Walloon cantons of Eupen and Malmedy ; 

lark recovered the northern part of Schleswig ; Danzig J 

^e a free port to be administered by the League of *■ 

Some of these changes raised great difliculties and 
createa new problems which still need the most careful handling 
if they are not to be the cause of dangerous quarrels in the 
future. It was natural that the Poles should seek an oudet 
to the sea, but the Pohsh corridor ” which provides the way 
to Danzig through previous German territory, and creates 
a Polidi belt between East Prussia and the rest of Germany, 
w;^ bound to be an offence to the Germans, and leaves a 
grievance for which it is difficult to find the remedy. Austria 
was 1^ m a pilous plight — a little country with an enormous 
capital, the rehc of a vanished Empire bequeathed to a httle 
^ „ and nMinly agricultural people. 

Ger^ subjects were passed over to Poland and 
mmmmz imder the treaties, and the southern half of Upper 
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Silesia— a region predominantly 
Poland two years later by the Leagu.. 
cite which only doubtfully justifie 
adjustment of boundaries to racial affiniues, a. 
the Fourteen Points, everywhere proved extreme 
Hungary under the Treaty of Trianon lost over s.^u.uuo 
Magyars, of whom half went to Rumania, and the oiher half 
were divided between Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. With 
the transfer of Bessarabia a large number of Russian subjects 
were incorporated in Rumania. There are many other 
instances, and together they constitute a “ minorities problem ” 
of great importance to the peace of Europe. 

The Disarmament of Germany 

Germany was required to surrender her navy, and when 
her officers sank it on a prearranged signal on approaching 
Scapa Flow (June 21, 1919) the result was so welcome that 
the British Admiralty was (quite untruly) suspected of having 
connived at this act in order to avoid the inconvenient problem 
of distributing the ships among the AlHes. For her future 
requirements Germany was limited to six batde-ships of 10,000 
tons, and a few light cruisers, destroyers and torpedo-boats, 
and absolutely forbidden to build or mainfain submarines. 
Her army was hmited to 100,000 long-service men ; she was 
required to abolish conscription, to surrender all existing 
munitions, to dismande her forts and great guns, and to 
submit to the “ demilitarization ” of an area extending 50 
kilometres east of the Rhine. She finally lost all her colonies, 
most of which were assigned as “ mandated ” territories to 
Great Britain and the Dominions, and to France, Belgium and 
Japan. She had also to make large dehveries in kind, merchant 
ships, coal, catde, etc., and, as already stated, to compensate for 
the damage done to French coal-mines by giv ing France a 
long lease of the Saar and property in perpetuity in the coal- 
mines in that region. 

Another provision in the Treaty exposed all the property of 
her private citizens in former enemy countries to be impounded 
for reparations by the Governments of those coimtries, leaving 
these citizens to recover from their own Government if they 
could. This set a novel and dangerous precedent, which 
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caused great hardship and injustice even though mitigated hy 
allowance for special cases. 

The War-Guilt Clause 

The clause which most rankled in the minds of the Gemans 
was the famous “ War-Guilt ” clause which opens the “ Re- 
parations chapter.” It runs ; 

The Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Germany accept 
the responsibility of Germany and her AlBes for causing all the loss md 
damage to which the Allied and Associated Governments and meir 
nationals have been subjected as a consequence of the war imposed on 
them by the aggression of Germany and her Alhes. 

In this clause not only did the AlHed and Associated Govern- 
ments afFir m their OAvn behef that the sole responsibility for 
the war and all the loss and damage caused by it rested oh 
Germany and her Allies — ^which at the time might have been 
excused as an egression of their own opinions — ^but they 
required and in the end compelled the Germans to affirm this 
theory of their own gmlt. There are very few in any country 
who do not regret that this clause ever found a place in the 
Treaty, and regret it the more because formally expunging 
it would have the appearance of acquitting the Germans of all 
responsibihty. As it stands it usurps the judgment of history 
on a long series of compHcated events for which no one nation 
or government can be held solely responsible, and expresses 
a partisan opinion which gains no additional weight because 
die enemy was compelled to put his signature to it. There 
was fdt even at the time to be a certain moral cruelty in fordng 
him to make a formal and valueless confession of guilt at this 
his darkest hour, and it is now wise to assume that the closing 
of the “ Reparations chapter ” of which it was the exordium 
has automatically removed it firom the record. The way will 
then be dear for die unprejudiced historic judgment. 

The last scene was on June 28, 1919, die anniversary of 
the murders of S«:^vo, in the “ HaU of Mirrors,” where 
forty-edgjir years earlier die Germans had edebrated their 
triumph over the French and the foundation of the new 
G^mm Empire. With their country blockaded and their 
•umy defeated and disorganized, diey could now do nothing 
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but sign what tbdr enemy ^ut before them. The chief of their 
delegates, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, had made his protest 
and resigned rather than submit to tbis ordeal, but this merely 
passed on the odious necessary task to another. It was a con- 
queror’s peace and nothing remained for the conquered but 
submission. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE POST-WAR COALITION 

It had been said since the eighteenth century that “ England 
hates Coalitions/’ but England with the assistance of Scotland 
and Wales had perpetuated the War CoaHtion after the war 
ended, and established it in power with an immense majority. 
Before its course was run this Government was to develop 
many of the weaknesses which had given its bad name to that 
form of government in time of peace. Some of these were 
its misfortunes rather than its faint. It had been born in the 
atmosphere of war and was required to deal with the new and 
extremely difficult questions of the return to peace. In the 
Cabinet the Liberal and Conservative elements were evenly 
balanced; in the House of Commons the Conservative 
majority was preponderant, and consisted largely of men who 
expected and demanded the impossible. The Prime Minister 
a position of great power and influence, but he was 
'nly occupied with international affairs, and seldom appeared 
arhament. The House of Commons, nevertheless, kept 
^^’'e upon his proceedings, and a rumour that he was 
conciliatory to the former enemy at the Peace 
brought him a peremptory summons from 200 
3 return and demonstrate that the imputation was 

-time habit of conducting government through 
)s of Ministers persisted, and though there was 
^ Cabinet, it seldom met as a whole, and it was 
say which members of the Government might 
widi what is commonly called Cabinet responsi- 
eign a&irs were mostly conducted by the group 
tatesmen who called themselves the Supreme 
nd met frequendy in Paris to administer the Peace 
questiom of policy arising out of them. This was 
i the circumstances, but it reduced the British 
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Parliament for the time beihg to the position of a spectator 
of events which for the most part it was unable to control. 

No Government in such circumstances could be more than 
transitional. The demobiHzation of the enormous army which 
had to be brought back from France and the other theatres of 
war taxed the energies of all departments, and was not fully 
accompUshed before 1921. The traditional objection of the 
British people to compulsory military service reasserted itself 
strongly as soon as the war was over, and much impatience 
was expressed at the inevitable delays in the return to civil 
hfe. Many rash promises of favours to be bestowed on the 
returning soldiers had been made at the moment of victory, 
and disappointment set in when it was discovered that an 
impoverished country had not the means of fu lfilling them. 
There was a brief interval of prosperity while immediate 
necessities and shortages were made good, but it was soon 
followed by the inevitable reaction when the great load of 
War debt — nearly ,(^8,000,000,000 — began to be felt and 
the crushing taxation which it necessitated produced its effects 
upon industry. Unemployment set in and rapidly increased 
as the same causes operated in other countries and were aggra- 
vated by the attempts to recover reparations from Germany. 

Great fortunes had been made during the war in spite of the 
efforts of the Government to abate “ profiteering ” by excess 
profits taxation, and the contrast between the wealth of those 
who had stayed at home and made money during the war, 
and the lot of others who had fought, suffered and returned 
to poverty and unemployment, became the theme of many 
orators and led to a demand for a capital levy, which was 
resisted on the ground that it was impracticable rather than 
that it was undesirable. The Government made great efforts 
to reduce expenditure, and appointed a committee, of which 
Sir Eric Geddes was chairman, to swing the axe on the swollen 
officialdom wliich was a legacy from the war, but the pinch 
of poverty was now being severely felt, and notliing could 
stay the reaction from the exaggerated mood of December, 

1918. 

The general tmrest found expression in a series of industrial 
struggles of which the London railway strike in February, 

1919, and the coal crisis winch followed shordy after it were 
Q 
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the most threatening. In the latter, trouble was averted fc 
the time being by the appointment of a Royal Commissior 
wi^ Mr. Justice Sankey as chairman, which recommended 
an increase of 2s. a day in wages and the institution of the seven- 
hour day, A majority of this Commission went on to recom- 
rnend the nationalization of the mines, and six years later it 
was one of the chief complaints of the miners that they had 
returned to work in 1919 in the behef that the Government 
was pledged to carry out this recommendation, and that it 
had faded to do so. It was never probable that a Government 
which was dependent on a Conservative majority in the House 
of Commons would be in a position to nationalize a great 
industry. The majority proved strong enough to impnsp 
its view on the Goverment on many occasions, and before 
ihe was over it insisted on the repeal of the land 

taxes instituted in the Budget of 1909, with which the name 
of die Prime Minister was specially associated. 

The Irish Question 

The multitude of subjects which required to be dealt with 
in the first years after the war must have been distracting to 
any Government, and though the Coalition Government 
tried heroically to deal with them all, it could seldom con- 
centrate on any. There was an unfinished war in Russia 
■where the Alhes were spending immense sums of money in 
. attempts to support the White-Russian counter-revolutionaries 
%ainst the Bolshevists, and a continuous and dangerous 
sttuggle between Turks and Greeks, the latter of whom had 
imprudmdy been encouraged by the Allies to invade the 
Ttukidi homelands of Asia Alinor. There were incessant 
; etmfetnces in London, Paris, Cannes, and Gtenoa, at which 
Mr. .Uoyd George and his ei^erts fought gallantly, but with 
s<ant succes^ agmnst french opposition to mitigate the econ- 
omic ct^uoices of the Tr^ty of Versailles, and to restore 
^ broken roads of international tirade between the former 
bd%etmts;' N«^r hoine there was the question of Ir eland 
which afett die Mure of British parties to come to terms on 
die basis of a suborcW Parliament in Dublin was entering 
upon Its final stage. The story of that must be taken up from 
die pomt at which it was left after the Rebellion of 1916 
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In March, 1917, while tlie war was still on, Mr. Lloyd 
George made a last endeavour to bring British and Irish parties 
together by proposing an all-party convention, induding 
Sinn Fein, to draft proposals for a ^etdement. But the Sinn 
Feiners refused to come in, and the Ulster Unionists stipulated 
that their delegates should agree to nothing which had not 
been submitted to and endorsed by the Ulster Unionist Coundl. 
This from the beginning rendered impossible the “ substantial 
agreement” which the Government required as a basis of 
legislation, and though the conference worked dihgendy 
and reported in the following April, it cotdd offer no hope 
of reconciling the warring factions. The Government now 
abandoned these efforts at concdiation, and announced their 
intention of applying compulsory military service to Irdand. 
This, though never enforced, gave a further impetus to Sinn 
Fein, and Mr. John Redmond’s death on March 6, 1917 — 
following a few months after the death of his brother, M^or 
Wdhe Redmond, in action in France — ^was to all intents and 
purposes the end of the Irish ParUamentary party. Mr. 
Redmond had done his utmost to restore peace both during 
and after the Dublin Rebelhon, which he boldly denounced 
as a crime, but he protested strongly against the later develop- 
ments of Government poHcy, and one of his last appearances 
in Parhament was to move a resolution declaring this pohcy 
to be contrary to the principles for which the AUies were 
fighting in Europe. 

Sinn Fein and “ Black and Tans ” 

The world peace brought no peace to Ireland, but rather 
an aggravation of her troubles. Sinn Fein now carried all 
before it, and chose as its leader and President Mr. Eamon de 
Valera, one of the ringleaders of the Irish RebeUion, whose 
daring and adventurous career specially appealed to it. Mr. 
de Viera had been sentenced to death after the rebeUion, had 
his sentence commuted to imprisonment for life, and obtained 
his release in the general amnesty of 1917. In the following 
May he was re-arrested, and eight months later (February, 
1919) succeeded in escaping from Lincoln jail and making tus 
way to America, where he raised large sums of money and 
carried on a powerful propaganda for the Irish Repubhcan 
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cause. At the general election of December, 1918, the Sinn 
Feiners secured 73 of the 86 seats in Nationalist Ireland, but 
instead of taking their seats in the Imperial Parliament, these 
newly elected members constituted themselves an Irish Assembly 
(Dail Eireann), set up departments for administration and 
elected Mr. de Valera in his absence President of the Irish 
Repubhc. A desperate struggle now set in between the Irish 
RepubUcans and the Government, and in the next eighteen 
months, shootings, burnings, lootings and outrages of all 
kinds, involving many innocent people, were practised on 
both sides and in all parts of Ireland, including the Northern 
counties. 

The Government had great provocation, especially in the 
murders of the twenty-one officers who were shot in cold 
blood in their lodgings on November 21, 1920, but its pohcy 
of “ reprisals ’’ practised by the ‘‘ Black and Tans,” an auxiliary 
force which seemed to pay as httle regard to the law as the 
rebels, shocked the public conscience and gave rise to an in- 
creasing volume of protest. Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey, witii 
the great majority of EiigHsh Liberals behind them, denounced 
what they called a competition in crime,” and predicted wide- 
spread demorahzation if the Government permitted the law 
to be “reduced to the level of the criminal.” The Archbishop 
of Canterbury spoke of “ casting out Satan by Beelzebub.^’ 
The dictators of Europe were to better the example of the 
“ Black and Tans ” in subsequent years, but in 1920 Europeans 
were not habituated to the practice of these methods by their 
rulers, and expressed horror and disapproval at their adoption 
by Great Britain. Worst of all, fuel was being provided 
for an anti-British campaign in America which seriously 
threatened good relations with the United States. 

Mr. Lloyd Gteorge, the Prime Alinister, protested that he 
was battling with a murderous conspiracy and using the only 
w^pons at his disposal, but it was clear that if these were the 
omy w^pons, the British peojple, with their ingrained sense 
of l^ahty, wodd not long persist in using them. The situation 
was now highly confused. While pursuing its reprisals the 
Government had obtained the consent of its Unionist sup- 
porters to go forward with the Parliamentary Home Rule 
winch they had rgected when the Irish accepted it, but which 
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all schools o£ Nationalists now rejected as utterly inadequate. 
By a queer turn of the wheel the Ulster Unionists who had 
been hfe-long and bitter opponents of ParHamentary Home 
Rule were the first to accept it ; and on June 22, 1921, the 
King visited Belfast to inaugurate the Northern Parliament 
and made a touching speech pleading for harmony and good- 
will in all parts of Ireland. The Government now had to make 
a definite choice between a regular military reconquest of 
Southern Ireland and coming to terms with the insurgents. 
The third course of ‘‘ official reprisals ” plainly could not be 
persisted in against the rising tide of disapproval and protest. 
Conquest was possible, but it offered no final solution and 
would pile up odium and cost. Settlement on the other hand 
was difficult, for when Mr. Asquith had declared Dominion 
Home Rule to be inevitable, the Government had pronounced 
it to be “ unthinkable,” and it was certain that even the moderate 
Nationahsts would accept nothing less. 

Dominion Home Rule 

Given that the Government was not prepared to undertake 
reconquest. Dominion Home Rule was in truth inevitable, 
and negotiations began on that basis in July, 1921, and were 
continued until December 6, when an Irish Treaty was signed 
in London, conferring Dominion status on the twenty-six 
Southern Counties, and confirming the Northern Coimties 
in their decision to remain under Parliamentary Home Rule, 
as defined in the Act of 1920. There were many anxious 
moments before this conclusion was reached, the Government 
requiring miUtary, naval and fiscal reservations in the interests 
of the Empire, the Irish holding out for the completest in- 
dependence possible within the Commonwealth of Nations. 

In the end Mr. Arthur Griffith, the founder of the Sinn 
Fein movement, and Mr. Michael Collins, one of the most 
dashing of the Irish insurgents, played an honourable and 
concihatory part in wliich they were met more than half-way 
by leading members of the Government who in former days 
had been prominent in opposing Home Rule. Mr. de Valera, 
however, proved irreconcilable, and when Dail Eireann 
accepted the treaty (January 7, 1922) he ceased to be President 
and was succeeded by Mr, Arthur Griffith ,Mt. Michael Collins 
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becoming head of the Provisional Government appointed 
to carry out the treaty. On January 22, Mr. CoUins took ov^ 
Dubhn Castle and the whole apparatus of internal govern^ 
ment for the twenty-six counties, and the Irish Free State 
came into existence. For the next year the new State was 
fighting for its life against its own irreconcilables. In August 
Mr. Arthur Griffith died suddenly, Mr. Michael Collins was 
shot, and Mr. Cosgrave, until then an almost unknown figure, 
became Chairman of the Provisional Government. Under 
his quiet and concihatory dispensation order was restored, and 
Ireland enjoyed nearly ten years of prosperous and efficient 
admimstration, during which her old feud with Great Britain 
seemed at length to be healed. Then Mr. de Valera came to life 
again and a new chapter was opened. 


The Washington Conference 


On November 12, 1921, the first of many Disarmament 
Conferences assembled at Washington on the invitation of 
President Harding, who had been elected as successor to 
President Wilson at the Presidential election of 1920. Mr. 
Hughes, the American Secretary of State, was chairman of 
the conference, and Mr. Balfour, the leading British and M. 
Briand the leading French, delegates. The principal result, 
which was quickly arrived at, was an agreement to suspend 
the construction of battle-ships for a minimum of ten years 
with the exception of replacements limited to 500,000 tons 
for Great Britain and the United States, 300,000 tons for 
Japan and 175,000 tons for France and Italy. This was a most 
welcome achievement, which averted a new naval competition 
^t might otherwise have followed between Great Britain and 
the United States* 


^In other respects the conference was disappointing. The 
ftmch would not listen to the British proposal to aboHsh 
submar^, though they accepted certain limitations on their 
action andvas a condition of accepting the Hmitation 
on ships, ti^y hdd out for a much larger allowance 

®dtish or Americans had con- 
A Brands refusal to entertain any suggestion 
the Pr^ anny also render J there nfer- 
ence aborave so 6r as land armaments were renccmed. 
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But in one other respect at least the conference was extremdy 
important ; it terminated the British-Japancse Alliance and 
substituted for it a treaty between the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Japan by which each of these Powers 
undertook to respect the rights of the others, to have recourse 
to mediation in case of controversy, and to consult together 
if they were threatened by other Powers. The conference 
also discussed at length the affairs of China, and drew up a 
“Nine-Power Treaty” pledging the signatories to respect 
the independence and integrity of China, to maintain the 
principle of equal opportunity for conunerce and industry 
to all nations, and not to seek special rights or privileges. 
A special agreement between Japan and China provided for 
the evacuation of Shantung by the former. It must be added 
that many of these arrangements suffered a severe strain in the 
conflict between Japan and China in subsequent years. 


1919-1920 


CHAPTER XXVI 


EGYPT AND INDIA 


It was not only in Ireland that Nationalist passions and demands 
were causing trouble in these years. The war was scarcely 
over when Mr. Lloyd George’s Government found itself 
faced with problems of great difficulty and complexity in 
more distant parts of the Empire. 

When the Peace settlement was concluded, Great Britain 
had to all appearances greatly extended her power in the 
East. But the appearance scarcely corresponded with the 
reahty. She had, indeed, obtained the mandates for Palestine 
and for Iraq (as Mesopotamia was now called), but in both 
there were heavy HabiHties. In Palestine she was pledged by 
the Balfour declaration made during the war to help the Jews 
to set up their “ national home ” in that country, and somehow 
to reconcile that object with the welfare and contentment of 
the Arabs who are the great my’ority of its population, hi 
Iraq she had to restore order and estabHsh a stable government 
-vhich, though conscientiously and successfully per- 
>y exceptionally able administrators, were to cost 
\ ti 5 irr»oyer considerable sums of money. But above 
I with new and extremely difficult problems 
^ cuunrnes which she already possessed or administered. 

Some of these were to develop gradually, but the war was 
u immediately in Egypt, 

ind necessary to depose die 
prolonged a visit to Con- 
'A war, and was necessarily 
5 loyalty to Great Britain. 
>niinally suzerain of Egypt, 
3 f the Central Powers had 
ptian subjects into “ enemy 
D take steps to regularize 
orainty was accordingly 
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abolisked, a British “ Protectorate ” proclaimed and Prinee 
Husein Klamel, the uncle of Abbas Hmni, who accepted the 
succession, given the title of Sultan of Egypt. Husein proved 
a wise and capable ruler, and he greatly helped to carry the 
country without serious trouble through the first three years 
of the war, and to reconcile the Egyptian people to the i|se 
made of their country and the requisitions of services and 
material for war purposes in these years. 

Husein died in October, 1917, and was succeeded by Prince 
Fuad (the sixth son of the famous Ismad), who had been 
educated in Italy, and had less influence and authority over the 
Egyptian people. Discontent now began to grow up from 
various causes — especially the requisitions of their beasts and 
personal services for the Palestine expedition among the 
peasantry, and the multiphcation of British officials, who were 
said to be taking the bread out of Egyptian mouths. By 
this time the whole East was in a ferment, and President 
Wilson’s loud affirmation of the principle of self-determination 
combined with the announcement of the AlHes that their 
purpose was to enfranchise the oppressed subjects of the Turks 
in Syria, Mesopotamia and Arabia gave a strong stimulus to 
the agitation of Egyptian Nationafists, who more and more 
demanded that they too should share in the general emanci- 
pation. 

In proclaiming the “ Protectorate,” the British Government 
had promised that the whole question of the future status of 
the country should be reconsidered when the war was over. 
Unfortunately when that time came, British Ministers had 
a great many other things to do, and they not only refused to 
receive the Nationalist leader, Zaghlul, and rejected his pro- 
gramme of “ complete independence,” but begged the two 
Ministers, Adly and Rushdy, who had proposed to come to 
London to lay their more moderate views before the Govern- 
ment, to defer their visit to a more convenient season. The 
Ministers thereupon resigned, and a dangerous Nationahst agita- 
tion followed in the course of which Zaghlul was arrested and 
deported to Malta. Disturbances then broke out in all parts 
of the country ; British soldiers and civiHans were attacked at 
Tanta and in the Delta provinces ; foreigners were blockaded 
in Upper Egypt, and a British Inspector of Prisons and two 
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officers and five other ranks were murdered by a fanatical inob 
at Dairut station. Railway lines were tom up, telegraph wkes 
cut, cUid For 2i few days Cairo was isolated. Lord AlleriDy, 
the Commander-in-Chief, had been on his way to Europe 
when the trouble broke out, but he was directed to return at 
once and take up the duties of Acting High Commissioner. 
Before the end of March he had restored order over the greater 
part of the country, but it still remained in a ferment of unrest, 
and the Nationalists persisted in their demands. 

The Milner Mission 

Lord Allenby had been wisely moderate in the measures that 
he took, both to suppress the rebellion and pumsh the ring- 
leaders, and he advised a policy of conciliation. The Govern- 
ment thereupon decided to send out a special Mission i^der 
Lord Milner, who was then Colonial Secretary, and earlier in 
his career had acted as Financial Adviser to the Government oF 
Egypt. The object oF this Mission was to redeem the promise 
given during the war to review the whole question oF the 
future government of the country when peace was restored. 
Unfortunately, there was further delay, and the Mission, though 
appointed in April, did not reach Cairo before November. 
In the interval Nationalist agitation had again boiled up and 
Zaghlul decreed that the Mission should be strictly boycotted 
by all members of his party. 

The Mission, nevertheless, persisted, and though it was 
the subject of many hostile and some dangerous demonstrations, 
it explored all departments of the Government, and obtained 
die views of many moderate and even of some extreme Nation- 
alists. Its general conclusion was that the Nationalist movement 
was gmuine and widespread, that there was no chance of per- 
suading Egyptians generally to accept the status of a “ Pro- 
ta:torate,^* and that it would be wise and right to give them the 
lo^-p>romised opportunity of managing their own affairs 
wim due sa^:uards for essaitial British interests. On its 
return to England, it established communications with Zaghlul, 
who was now wi ll ing to come to London with a delegation 
and confer with the Mission. An agreed settlement was all but 
arrived at and die Mission presorted its report to the Govern- 
moit vrhich laid it before Parliament on December 20, 1920. 
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Tlds report proposed that a t^ty should be concluded between 
Great Britain and Egypt in winch the former recognized the 
independence of Egypt and the latter accepted certain reser- 
vations such as the maintenance in the country of a British 
force to guard the Suez Canal and imperial communications, 
the control of foreign pohcy by Great Britain, the appoint- 
ment of financial and judicial advisers, the British guardian- 
ship of foreign interests and right to intervene if legislation 
should operate unfairly against foreigners. 

Egyptian Independence 

The Mission had hoped that Lord Milner would be com- 
missioned by the Government to return to Egypt to negotiate 
such a treaty in the following year. But the Government had 
not appreciated the profound changes which had taken place 
in the East during and since the war, and could not make up 
its mind to concede as much as the report proposed. On the 
other side the extreme Nationalists demanded more than the 
report, and while the Government delayed, renewed their 
agitation in Egypt. In the summer of 1921 the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, Adly Pasha, came to London with two of his col- 
leagues, Rushdy Pasha and Sidky Pasha, and endeavoured to 
negotiate direcdy with the Government, but their effort 
proved abortive, and they returned in the winter empty- 
handed. This further inflamed Nationalist feeling, and agitation 
again rose to the boiling-point. Disturbances which took place 
in Cairo were firmly suppressed, but the High Commissioner, 
with the support of British officials in Egypt, now applied strong 
pressure to the Government to adopt a conciliatory policy. 
This view prevailed, and on February 28, 1922, a declaration 
was sent to the Sultan recognizing Egypt as a “ Sovereign 
Independent State,” subject to four reservations : {a), the 
security of the communications of the British Empire in Egypt ; 
(i) the defence of Egypt against foreign aggression ; (c) the 
protection of foreign residents and other minorities in Egypt ; 
and (d) the Sudan. 

This was not a satisfactory solution. A treaty would have 
bound the Egyptians to accept the reservations ; the proclama- 
tion left them free to say that they had not been consulted and 
were not bound by the conditions which Great Britain imposed. 
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The moderates were in favour accepting what they coiild 
get and making the best of it, but the extremists continued 
their protest and now put up the forefront of their demands— 
the “ restoration of the Sudan — a subject on which their 
leaders had accepted without demur the intimation of the 
Milner Mission that no change would be proposed. Mmy 
months of confused poHtics followed, culminating in the crudl 
murder of Sir Lee Stack, the Governor-General of the Sudan, 
while on a visit to Cairo (November 19, 1924). Parlia-- 
mentary government was now suspended, and for the next 
few years the country was governed by virtual dictators, while 
the British Government kept guard. Various efforts were made 
during this period to restore Parliamentary government and 
conclude the desired treaty with the British Government, and 
one, when Mr. Henderson was Foreign Minister, came within 
an inch of success, and was only defeated at the last moment 
by failure to reach agreement on the Sudan. In later years 
Egypt has been governed internally by the King and Egyptian 
Ministers who have succeeded in suppressing the Nationalist 
or Wafdist Opposition, though that Opposition still claims to 
represent the great majority of the Egyptian people. 

India 

Nowhere in the East did the war cause deeper and more 
lasting unrest than in the great British dependency of India. 

Before the war a cautious step towards associating Indians 
with the government of India had been taken in the reforms 
which Lord Morley and Lord Minto, the one as Secretary of 
State and the other as Viceroy, were joint authors. These 
provided for an electoral element in the Indian legislatures, 
and for the appointment of Indians to the Executive in Calcutta 
and ,to the India Council in London. They were admittedly 
only a beginning, and even before the war hopes had been held 
out th^ they would be extended, if justified by experience. 

During the war India made what was universally acknow- 
ledged to be a magnificent contribution to the British and Allied 
^use. She raised and ^nt oversea 800,000 combatants, made a 
firee gift of ^100,000,000 to the Home Government towards the 
cost of the war and added £ 153 ,000,000 to her own debt. The 
ruling princes also had been lavish in their gifts and in their pro- 
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fessiohs of loyalty. In acknowledgment of this display of loyalty 
and goodwill the Imperial Government gready enlarged its 
promise to extend self-government in India. 

On August 20, 1917, Mr. E. S. Montagu, who was now 
Secretary for India, announced in the House of Commons that 
“ die pohcy of His Majesty’s Government is that of increasing 
the association of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment in India as an integral part of the British Empire. The 
promise was no doubt qualified by the word gradual, and 
Mr. Montagu had been careful to add that it must be realized in 

successive stages,^’ and that the British Government and 
the Government of India must be the judges of the time and 
measure of each advance,” but the phrase “ responsible govern- 
ment in India as an integral part of the British Empire was 
taken to mean Dominion Home Rule and this became from 
that time onwards the goal ofeveii moderate Indian Nationalists. 

Amritsar 

Reaction followed swiftly in India, as elsewhere, when the 
war was over. The extreme NationaHsts started a violent 
campaign ; the Government repHed by introducing the “ Row- 
latt Bilk” which gave it special powers for dealing with sedi- 
tious crime. Mr. Gandhi, chiefly known till then as a much 
revered social and rehgious reformer, retaliated with a passive 
resistance movement, and violent disturbances broke out in 
the Punjab. On April 13, I 9 i 9 » occurred the “tragedy of 
Amritsar” — tragedy on any interpretation of it — ^when General 
Dyer, being called upon by the civil authorities to restore order, 
gave an order to fire on an unlawful assembly in the Jahanwala 
Bagh of that city, with the result that 400 persons were killed 
and nearly 1000 more wounded. Certain incidents which 
attended this act of repression— the unfortunate delay in attend- 
ing to the wounded and the issue of an order directing Indians 
to “ crawl ” past the spot— added to the anger and excitement 
which the news of it caused in all parts of India. The Govern- 
ment of India' appointed a Committee of Inquiry (the Hunter 
Committee) which condemned General Dyer, and it was 
decided that he should receive no further employment in India. 
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But by this time the controversy had spread to F.n gland and 
t ough the Home of Commons by a large majority endorsed 
tms action, the House of Lords passed a resolution deploring 
me treatment of General Dyer as unjust and “ dangerous to 
preservation of order m the face of rebellion,” and a 
Conservative newspaper raised a large sum of money as a 
testimonial to 1 ^. Further fuel was added to these flames 
by the observation of a judge in the course of a hbel action 
which raised a different issue that “ the time and method of 
General Dyers punishment, if he were wrong, were most 
unfortunate.” 

Diarchy 

This was a bad atmosphere for the initiation of the con- 
satutiond changes now proposed. Amritsar continued for 
years to haunt theWds of both Indians and British, and did 
more anything else to range British parties between 
conahatton and coercion, “ die-hardism ” and Liberal reforms. 

J y> I 9 I 9 » after examination by a joint Select Committee 
of both Houses, Parliament accepted the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme se^g up the system which came to be known as 
di^chy m the Provincial Councils of India, and providing 
for Indian elected members in the Central Assembly. Under 
ms system certain subjects, suchas law and order, justice, police, 
land and finance were reserved to the Governor and his officials 
on me Proymdal Councils, and other subjects, suchas education, 
xase, pubhc health, etc., were “transferred” to Indian 
imsters rpponsible for the Indian electorate. It was accepted 
an instalment by Indian Nationahsts, who made no sarret 
meir mtention to agitate for more at die end of the ten-year 
nod expitiM m 1929. when, as provided by ParHament, the 
leme woffid: come up for revision. In a few provinces in 
the Governors practically wiped out the distinction 
Indian Mumters and officials and brought both into 

mon Ween the two developed from the beginnffig, the 
m Ministers complaining that they were blocked by the 
and A, ^ ^ 

Ok dividon of respomibfflty thus ondod more and more to 
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foster irresponsibility amon§ the elected members, who pro- 
posed measures which they knew would be vetoed, but which 
served the purposes of agitation ; and in the meantime the year 
1929 became marked in the Indian calendar as a year of destiny 

-the year upon which effort and agitation should be concen- 
trated. One of the main Weaknesses of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford scheme was in fact that it was thus marked provisional, 
and that all India treated it as such, and began preparing for the 
next move as soon as it was instituted. This prevented any 
gradual adaptation to circumstances in the light of experience 
and doomed India to advance by jumps after periods of 
agitation. 

Gandhi’s Agitation 

In spite of its defects the Montagu-Chehnsford scheme 
helped to carry India through a difficult period of reHgious and 
political unrest. The anti-Turkish poHcy of the Imperial 
Government had given great offence to Indian Mohammedans, 
which was not allayed when the Secretary for India, Mr. 
Montagu, was compelled to resign his office for having, without 
the consent of the Cabinet, pubhshed a dispatch from Lord 
Reading in which the Government was urged to soften the 
terms imposed on the Turks in die Treaty of Sevres (March, 
1922). The “ Khalifate ” movement, in sympathy with the 
Sultan in his supposed capacity of “ lOialif ” or spiritual head 
of the Mohammedan peoples, grew to considerable proportions 
in the three years after the war, and was adroidy used by Mr. 
Gandhi to join up Mohammedans with his Hindus in his “ civil 
disobedience ” campaign. But Indian Moslem sympathy 
cooled rapidly when the Turkish Ghazi, Mustafa Kemal, threw 
off the Khalifate, and the Government of India soon found itself 
more embarrassed by the renewal of quarrels between Hindu 
and Mohammedan than by their combined opposition. 

In the meantime Mr. Gandhi’s disturbing personahty caused 
nearly as much confusion among Indian Nationalists as per- 
plexity to the Government. In March, 1922, he had courted 
arrest and imprisonment and, in his absence, a large section of 
his party broke away from his policy of boycotting the Assembly 
and Councils, and constituted themselves a regular opposition 
in the Assembly, using it as a platform for their agitation and 
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showing considerable skill in the>use of parliamentary forms. 
Lord Reading’s viceroyalty (1921-26) was occupied in dealing 
with these phases, and he so handled them that it passed without 
the serious trouble that had been expected at the beginning of 
this period. He had shown conciliation whenever possible, but 
had dealt firmly with the murderous conspiracies which then, 
as later, defaced Indian pohtics. In 1929 the Simon Commission 
went out to India and after two visits presented the monumental 
report which provided the material for the Round-Table 
Conference and the Joint-Committee of Parliament appointed 
to deal with the question of Indian reform. 

Such is the backgroimd against which the modem problem 
of Indian government has to be considered. The profoimd 
changes which have come over the East since the war are not 
easily realized by those whose experience belongs to die 
previous years, but in general it may be said that the spectacle 
of Europe in convulsions had largely shattered the faith of 
Eastern man in the virtues of Western civilization, and that the 
wide advertisement given to the idea of self-determirution as 
one of the objects of the war had caught his imagination. That 
they were as good as Europeans and as much entitled as Euro- 
peans to govern themselves became now the creed of multitudes 
in the East. In India, Gandhi succeeded by his rehgious and 
emotional appeals in spreading pohtics from the small hterate 
class to the masses of villagers, and the Amritsar tragedy played 
powerfully into his hands in ^at effort. But he had promising 
material to work upon, for, when the war ended, the old mirit 
of submission to patriarchal government by efficient rulers from 
the West was rapidly waning and giving place to a widespread 
discontent -with aHen rule. 

ffidia, like Ireland and Egypt, raises the question of con- 
ciliation or coercion, but in an excepitionally difficult form. 
Ind ia is not one race or one nation, but many races and many 
nations, and so fe' as she has umty, that unity has been imposed 
upon ha: durmg ffie chief part of her history by ahen rulers. 
How she can reniam umted and be protected from foreign 
invaifcrs without British rule is a question which is as yet 
witot m answer, and how that rule can be made tolerable 
to the ffidian Mople and not too burdensome to the British is 
a question which it is very difficult to answer. Suppression is 
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costly and odious, and, tIiou|;Ii modem weapons make it easier 
than formerly as an immediate policy, it is not likely to be 
persisted in for any length of time by the British people. In 
the long-run the Government of the 3 50 miUions of the people 
of India requires Indian co-operation. The few thousand 
British adixiinistrators would be powerless to govern these 
milhons if they were unable to recrait soldiers, poHce and the 
immense majority of officials from the Indian people. That is 
everywhere the hmit of Western man’s rule in the East, and aU 
wise pohcy has to bear it in mind. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


WAR AND REVOLUTION 

The story as it develops in these years takes us all over the world, 
and though each part must be told separately, it is important 
to remember once more that all were proceeding simultaneously 
and contributing to the aggregate with wliich statesmen had to 
deal. In this aggregate nothing was more important than what 
was happening to Russia, one of the original members of the 
victorious Alhance, and the great absentee in the final scene at 
Versailles. 

To be clear about that, we must go back to the point reached 
in a previous chapter when she was thrown out of the war 
by e xh austion and revolution. Lenin, as already recorded, 
came to power in October, 1917, not, as is often alleged, by 
overthrowing the Tsardom, but by displacing the Liberal, if 
bourgeois, Administration of Kerensky, which had superseded 
the Tsardom. Having obtained power, he proceeded at once 
to decree the full Communist policy of nationaHzmg the banks 
and the land, placing the workers in control of the factories, 
depriving the non-working class of pohtical rights, arming 
the working and disarming the “ possessing classes,” dis- 
establishing the Church and secularizing the schools. To make 
peace themselves and to call on the workers of the other 
countries to compel their Governments to make peace was 
the next step of the new Soviet Government. In their own case 
they reckoned without the Germans, who compelled them 
after helpless protest to accept the humihating peace of Brest- 
litovsk, which deprived them of the Ukraine and the Baltic 
Provinces and left Petrograd, or Leningrad, as it was now 
called, at the mercy of invaders (March 3, 1918). The Soviet 
Government now moved to Moscow and passed wholly into 
the hands of the Bolshevists, the small but compact party of 
Communists which professed the complete Marxian doctrine. 
For ddbice against its enemies it created Ae “ O.G.P.U.” or 
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extraordinary Commissiofi ” to suppress disturbances, and 
organized a body of ‘‘ Red Guards ” out of the remnant of the 
army. In the meantime the dispossessed classes were streaming 
out of the country, some joining the Germans, others appealing 
to the AUies to help them to overthrow the Bolshevists and 
recover their property. 

The Allies for the time being had their hands full, but a body 
of Czechoslovakian prisoners in Russia, which was being 
organized to fight against the Germans when the revolution 
broke out, advanced westward under French instructions and 
took Samara (June 8, 1918). At the same time the Germans 
advanced eastward through the Ukraine. The position was 
now highly confused, and the Bolshevists saw themselves being 
hemmed in and cut off from a large part of Russia and their 
principal sources of supply. Fierce internal struggles were still 
going on between different schools of revolutionaries, and at 
the beginning of July the German Ambassador, Mirbach, was 
assassinated in Moscow. By this time “White ” Russians had 
joined hands with the Czechoslovakians, and the two together 
were reported to be advancing on Ekaterinburg where the Tsar 
and his family had been interned after the Bolshevists seized 
power. On the plea or pretext that they would otherwise fall 
into the hands of the enemy the local Soviet cruelly murdered 
the whole family on the night of July 16 in the basement of the 
house in which they were held prisoners, and their action was 
approved by the Central Executive Committee in Moscow. 
A fortnight later the Czechs took Ekaterinburg, and another 
Allied force occupied Archangel and began to advance south. 

Intervention and Its Results 

History was now repeating itself, and foreign intervention 
was to have the same effect on revolutionary Russia as on 
revolutionary France a hundred and thirty years earher. It 
inflamed passion, led to savage reprisals, raUied to the revolu- 
tionaries large numbers who till then had been hostile or 
neutral. On August 30, in Moscow, a woman shot at and 
badly wounded Lenin, who for some days lay between life 
and death. On the same day a prominent Communist leader 
was killed in Leningrad. From this moment the terror was 
unloosed, and in Leningrad alone 500 were executed as a reprisal. 
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How many were shot, hanged oi^died of frost and starvation 
in the wilds of Russia can never be exactly ascertained. The 
O.G.P.U. alone numbered its victims by the thousand and ten 
thousand, and an immense number perished without trace at 
the hands of self-appointed executioners. 

By the end of 1918 the Alhes had their hands free, and had 
t^en the place of the Germans in the occupied parts of Russia. 
Expeditions were now being organized by Russian counter- 
revolutionaries, who were convinced that with a very Htde 
help in men and money they could overthrow the Bolshevists. 
In the south was Denikin, in the east Admiral Kolchak, and 
within striking distance and, at one time even in sight, of 
Petrograd, Yudenitch. All had with them a stiffening of Allied 
troops and military advisers, and an unHmited supply of money 
and munitions. But with them also were large numbers of 
“ White Russians panting for vengeance, whose proceedings, 
as they advanced, led the Russian peasants to believe that as 
little mercy was to be expected by the proletariat from the 
counter-revolution as by the possessing classes from the 
revolution. Between the two terrors they preferred the Red, 
and the interventionists found their armies melting away, and 
their position, which on all mihtary grounds ought to have 
been a strong one, becoming more and more precarious against 
the hostihty of the people they had come to save. By this time 
public opinion everywhere was setting against the prolongation 
''*^any sort of war, and loud protests were raised against the 
iririQr out of money for the support of cotmter-revolutionary 
rs whose claim to be saving their country was so 
rejected by the people most concerned. In most 

shared the common 
^^ocities, had come to interpret these 
'General hostihty of Capital to Labour, 

' come to make sympathy with 
e Labour cause. By the spring 
he Alhes withdrawing from 
unprofitable enterprise, and 
refuge in other European 
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The Polish-Russian War 

The French were not content with this result. They still 
dreamed of re-estabhshing a Russia which would give them 
the same support as they had had from the old regime before 
the war, and with their backing and assistance the Poles now 
pushed forward, and on May 8, 1920, took Kiev. This was 
but a brief success. The Russians raUied, drove them back and 
were soon at the gates of Warsaw. The French, thereupon, 
came to the assistance of the Poles, providing them with oiSicers 
and munitions, and in their turn the Russians were driven back, 
but once more ralhed and fought their enemies. The Peace of 
Riga in October ended this aimless campaign, and the Soviet, 
having at the same time made peace with Latvia, Esthonia and 
Lithuania and reoccupied the Crimea, turned now to face the 
desperate economic confusion and state of famine which were 
the cumulative results of war, revolution, years of drought, 
and hasty attempts to enforce their Communist theories. In 
destroying the CapitaHst system ” they had destroyed most 
of its values and were now to discover that there was very 
htde which could be transferred from the rich to the poor. 
For good or ill the new Communist society had to be built 
anew from the foundations. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that the sufferings of Russia 
in these years struck a chord of sympathy and pity in the hearts 
even of those who detested -Bolshevism. Assistance was 
organized for the starving districts by the American Rehef 
Administration under Mr. Hoover, which secured a grant from 
the U.S. Government, by Nansen and his Rehef Committee 
and numerous charitable agencies. There was at this time an 
opportunity of peaceful economic arrangements being made 
between Soviet Russia, which stood in desperate need of 
imported manufactures and credit, and foreign countries 
which might have profited by supplying both. But the 
Russians beheved Communism to be good not only for 
themselves but for other people, and their loud advertisement 
of their desire for a world revolution and their undisguised 
efforts to stir up strife in neighbouring countries as a means to 
that end chilled and frightened the commercial world, which 
saw its own cherished institutions seriously threatened if the 
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Russi^s were helped to make a success of their revolutionary 
eimerin^nt. At the same time the anti-religious campaign 
whKn the Bolshevists were now dehberately pursuing as part 
of then educational system ahenated a vast number more, who 
viewed their proceedings with the same horror that their 
loreiathers had felt at the enthronement of the goddess of 
Reason after the French Revolution. These emotions were not 
favourable to any judicious estimate of the causes which had 
led to the Russian upheaval, or to any wise and cool way of 
ealing with it. More and more in these months the gulf 
was widening between Soviet Russia and Western Europe. 


Germany ^ter the War 

Events in Germany during this period were no less important 
tor the future of Europe. The end of the war left the country 
m a chaotic and dangerous condition, and when the Kaiser 
abdicated on November 9, 1918, Prince Max of Baden, the 
l^t of the Chancellors under the Imperial regime, handed over 
the reins to Ebert, the leader of the moderate Socialists, and 
retired The separate States now began to proclaim the 
Kepublic, and to form more or less revolutionary Govern- 
ments. In Berlin the Socialists under Ebert had to defend 
themselves agamst the Communists— the so-called Spartacists 
who were working for a Soviet dictatorship. An armed 
rebe^on of the latter was forcibly repressed, and their leaders, 
lebJcnecht and Rosa Luxemburg, were arrested and killed by 
eir guards. The insistence of Ae Allies in maintaining their 
blockade until the peace was signed aggravated these troubles, 
and prolonged the sufferings of the German people. On 
Jmuary 19 1919, a Constimtional Assembly was elected, and, 

■wrac nr ^ formulated the new Constitution which 

was proclaimed on August ii, 1919. 
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and personal assaults by NaSonalists, alleging that they played 
a traitor’s part. Erzberger, the leader of me Centre party, was 
assassinated in 1921, and Rathenau, the famous industriahst 
and philosophic writer, who had joined the Cabinet as Foreign 
Secretary, suffered the same fate in the following year. No 
two men had done Germany greater service in her blackest 
hour. 

Trouble continued all through the early months of 1920. 
In January came the “ Kapp Putsch,” in which the afterwards 
famous Herr Hitler took part, an effort of the Monarchists 
under the officers of the old army, to upset the newly estab- 
lished Repubhc. It was easily suppressed, but it angered the 
workers, who retaliated with strikes and violent movements, 
which in their turn had to be suppressed. By June order was 
sufficiently restored to enable the elections for the first Reichstag 
to be held, and after it the moderate parties held together 
sufficiently to enable government to be carried on, first under 
Herr Fehrenbach and then under Herr Wirth, against the 
opposition of the extreme right and extreme left. But the 
difficulties were enormous, and the situation was greatly com- 
pUcated by the occupation of the Rhineland and the demands 
of the AUies for Reparations. AH these troubles came to their 
climax in the French occupation of the Ruhr in January, 1923, 
and the catastrophic fall of the mark which followed it. Three 
men chiefly — ^Marx, Stresemann and Luther — carried Germany 
through this dangerous period, and in March, 1925, Strese- 
mann’s poHcy of coming to terms with France and joining the 
League of Nations gave her a breathing-space, and ensured 
some years of relative quiet under Stresemann and Briining. 
But the extreme parties were not appeased, and they continued 
their warfare below the surface until it was ready to break out 
in a new form. The failure of the Allies to disarm, while they 
insisted on the disarmament of Germany, combined with their 
efforts to force payment of Reparations, the wounds to 
German pride inflicted by the employment of black troops by 
the French and other incidents in the occupied territory, 
created a fund of ill-wiU and resentment which was to bear 
fruit later. 




1922 CHAPTER XXVm 

THE BALL OF THE COAUTION 

We must now return to Great Britain where the accumulation 
of problems, home and foreign, and the differences of opinion 
to which they gave rise were placing a heavy strain on the 
Coahtion Government. In the end the fate of that Go vemmen t 
was largely bound up with what was happening between 
Greeks and Turks in Asia Minor and the Near East. 

The Allied delegates in Paris had been too much occupied 
with other matters to setde the affairs of Turkey in the year 
1919, and in order to tide over the time and perhaps also to 
block the secret Itahan ambition to a portion of Asia Minor, 
they invited the Greeks to occupy Smyrna, and covered their 
landing with an Alhed force. (May 15, 1919.) This, it was 
supposed, would keep the Turks in check both in Asia Minor 
and in Eastern Thrace, where there were no AUied forces 
available, xmtil the terms of peace could be finally setded. 

The Greek landing had unfortunately the very opposite 
effect. It was accompanied by atrocities for which the AlHes 
were held responsible, and was followed by a great revival of 
Turkish nationahsm under the leadership of Mustafa Kemal, 
who appealed to his countrymen to stand together against any 
encroachment upon their “homelands,” and procured the 
elation of a Chamber pledged to that purpose. The Allies then 
occupied Constantinople, deported a certain number of pro- 
minait Nationalists to Malta, and prompted the Sultan to 
dmounce die Nationalist movement; whereupon Mustafe 
Eemal retired to Asia Alinor and set up an independent Nation- 
alist Government at Angora. The next move of the AlHes was 
to draw up the Treaty of Sevres which, while recognizing 
Tmkish sovertignty in Asia Minor, arranged for Greek, French 
md Itahan spheres of interest ” in that region, and gave Eastern 
Thrace, including the GalHpoH Peninsula, to Greece— all of 
tten provisions whidb the Turkish NationaHsts were by this 
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time sworn to resist. The mitfary situation was now becoming 
dangerous, for the new Turkish forces threatened the isolated 
Allied detachments in the neighbourhood of Constantinople 
— the French in Cilicia, the British at Ismid, etc. Once more 
the Allies looked to Greece and accepted a proposal by M. 
Venizelos to open a Greek offensive. 

Greeks and Turks 

This had at first some success (June and July, 1920), and for 
a few weeks the Greeks appeared to be in secure possession of 
Eastern Thrace and a considerable slice of Anatolia. But 
Kemal was rallying his forces and biding his time. He was 
also working in concert with the Bolshevists, who had expelled 
General Wrangel from the Crimea and were prepared to help 
any movement against the Allies. The latter by this time were 
beg inn ing to repent of their backing of the Greeks, and were 
soon at sixes and sevens among themselves. Venizelos, their 
friend, had been thrown from power at the Greek elections in 
November, 1920; King Constantine, whom they regarded 
with suspicion, had been recalled. The French had no mind 
for a new campaign against the Turks, and though the British 
Government seemed still inclined to back the Greeks, the 
British pubHc were as reluctant as the French to engage in a 
new war in the East. 

An effort was made to build a bridge towards the Nation- 
alists at a conference held in London in February and March, 
1921, but Kemal, who had not been consulted, rejected its 
proposals and now set himself seriously to drive the Greeks 
out of Asia Minor. Within a few weeks their debacle was 
complete, and the Turks demanded the immediate evacuation 
of Asia Minor. In proportion as the Turks advanced, the Allies 
retired, and on August 10 “ the Supreme Council ” proclaimed 
the neutrality of Ae Allied Governments in what they now 
described as a “ private war ” between Greeks and Turks, 
though reserving several zones on either side of the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles upon which the belligerents were warned that 
they must not enter. A little later, a French emissary, 
M. Franklin Bouillon, went to Angora, and concluded a 
separate treaty between France and the Turkish Nationalists. 
The Greeks, left to themselves, fell into confusion. King 
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Constantine, who had gone to Sniyma to lead the Greek forces 
and had hoped to be crowned Emperor in Constantinople, left 
the country and died a few months later in Sicily. Eight of his 
Ministers were tried by court martial and shot. M. Venizelos 
fortunately survived these events, and saved what he could 
out of the wreck when peace was made with the Turks in the 
Treaty of Lausanne in July, 1923. 


The Chanak Crisis 

In the meantime the Greek disaster and their own dissensions 
left the Alhes in an extremely embarrassed position. Thinking 
themselves secure in Constantinople, they had rejected a pro- 
posal from the Turkish Nationalists for the neutralization of 
the Straits under the control of the League of Nations, and now 
were in a position in which they could only secure this desirable 
result by coercing the Turks. Mr. Lloyd George, who had 
been prominent in encouraging the Greeks, felt himself 
honourably bound to face this necessity. On September 16, 
1922, he issued a manifesto to the press, declaring it to be the 
opinion of the British Government that it would be a calamity 
of the first order, threatening aU that had been won in the war 
pohtically and economically in the Near East, to permit the 
Turks to encroach upon the neutral zones and dominate the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, and announcing that the British 
Domimons, Jugoslavia and Rumania had been asked to 
provide troops if the use of force became necessary for 
maintaining the fireedom of the Straits. This incensed the 
Turks, who immediately made preparations to attack the 
Alhed detachments at Chanak on the Asiatic side of the Straits, 
and angered the French and Itahan Governments, which 
ordered the immediate withdrawal of their troops, thus leaving 
the British to foce a superior Turkish force single-handed. 

C^y the skilful diplomacy of General Harington, the 
British Commander-in-Chief of the AlHed forces in the 
Constantmople area, kept the peace, while the AlHes considered 
w t to o next. Aft^ a hurried consultation between Lord 
Curzon and M. Poincare, they decided to invite the Turks to a 
, ermre on the basis of recognizing Turkish sover- 

^ “ Thrace up to the River 

Msmtsa. An armistice was signed on these terms and accepted 
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by the Greeks on October 14. The Angora Government was 
now in full control, and. its next step was to depose the Sultan 
and make an end of the old regime and the historic Ottoman 
Empire. 

By the Treaty of Lausanne in the following year (1923) 
the Turks obtained practically the whole of their demands, 
including the recovery of Smyrna, Constantinople and Eastern 
Thrace. Their capital was now permanently Angora — 
in the “ homelaids ” of Anatoha and a full day’s journey 
from the sea — ^where they hoped to be free from the pressure 
which the European Governments had applied to the old 
regime from the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmora. In 
regard to the Straits, it was agreed (on paper) that there should 
be “ demilitarized zones ” on cither shore, and the AlUcs 
undertook to resist by force any violation of the freedom of 
navigation and any threat to the security of the zones, the 
Turks in return allowing a limited right of passage to warships. 
The “ Commission of the Straits ” set up in the Treaty of 
Sevres was maintained as a Conservancy Board, but with 
diminished powers and under Turkish Presidency. It was a 
sign for the future that the Soviet Government did its utmost 
to prevent agreement even on these lines, and entered a formal 
protest against this part of the Lausamie Convention. The 
eternal question of the Straits evidently was not settled, and 
Trotsky, the Bolshevist, said as vehemently as in former days 
did Isvolsky the Tsarist, “ We need Constantinople and the 
Straits.” 

The Chanak crisis was the final blow to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government. Discontents had been accumulating for many 
months. The “ die-hard ” section of the Tory party were in 
smothered rebellion against what they described as the “ Irish 
surrender ” ; taxpayers were groaning at the scale of expendi- 
ture and the continuance in peace of costly departments set up 
for war purposes; scandal had been caused by the indis- 
criminate distribution of honours, and the money transactions 
which accompanied it. Above all, there seemed to be chaos 
in policy; experiments first in one direction and then in 
another, according as the opinions of one group or another 
prevailed in the governing circle, had apparendy taken the 
place of consistency and continuity. In foreign aflfairs the 
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Prime Minister’s secretariat and th% Foreign Office seemed to Be 
working on die same groimd, sometimes with conflicting 
ideas, and seldom in contact with, one another. The Turkish 
affair brought all these discontents to the surface, and led to 
anxious questions about the impetuous handling which had 
landed the country in so mortifying a position, and left it to 
face a seemingly imminent war in isolation from its Aflies. 
In a very short time it was evident that the Prime Minister’s 
call to arms would meet widi but a feeble response. The 
Dominions held back; the great mass of the home pubHc 
were indisposed to enter upon a new war for any cause, and 
not a few sympathized with the Turks in rallying to the defence 
of their “ homelands ” against the Greek invasion. 

The Conservative Revolt 

A sigh of rehef went up when the crisis passed, but by this 
time the majority of its Conservative supporters had made up 
their minds to bring the Coahtion to an end, and proceeded 
to give effect to their views at a party meeting held under 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s chairmanship at the Carlton Club 
on October 19, 1922. Very important members of the party, 
including Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, were for going 
on and appealing to the country, when the time came, as a 
rnolition under Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership. But by a 
rity of 187 to 87 the rank and file rejected this proposal, 
decided on an immediate rupture with Mr. Lloyd George 
he T -i.beral wing of the Coahtion. In this they were mainly 
by Mr. Bonar Law, who had retired on account of 
' larch of the previous year, but returned for this 
Stanley Baldwin, President of the Board 
'nly lately become a Cabinet Minister. 
. — uucL-uy arraigned the Prime Minister, and de- 
daj^ his b^ef that if “ the present association wtith him were 
proltoiged, the diantegrating process in the Tory party 
whim wras ^eady fer advanced would go on inevitably 
until the old Consm^ative party was smashed to atoms and 
lost m nans. He w^ prq)ared, he said, to go into the wilder- 
ness rather than continue die connexion. 

This speech s^ed the fete of the QsaHtion. Mr. Lloyd 
rge rescued, taking with him for the time being Mr. 
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Austen Chamberlain, Mr. BSlfour and Lord Birkenhead, and 
Mr. Bonar Law became Prime Minister, the first Conservative 
to hold that post for sixteen years. Mr. Baldwin became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord Curzon remained 
Foreign Secretary. Parliament was dissolved early in Novem- 
ber, and at the general election which followed the Conser- 
vative party obtained a majority of 72 over all other parties. 
Labour came back 144 strong, the anti-Coahtion Liberals 60, 
and the Coalition Liberals 55. Electioneering was greatly 
confused. The Conservative leaders were attacking a Govern- 
ment of which they had been members until a few weeks 
previously, and for a greater part of whose proceedings they 
were directly responsible. Independent Liberals were attacking 
the same Government from a dijfferent angle; Labour was 
attacking both Liberals and Conservatives ; Mr. Lloyd George 
was defending his Administration agamst all three. Between 
these parties die only thing certain was that the electors were 
determined to make an end of the Coalition, and in the con- 
fusion of the other parties, they chose the Conservatives as the 
only available alternative. But it was a somewhat ironical 
result which enabled the Conservative party to reap the fruit 
of the reaction from a Government which they had been 
chiefly instrumental in forming, and of which up to the last 
moment its leaders had been the chief supporters. 




1922-1924 CHAPTER XXIX 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


The story of Mr. Bonar Law's short Administration is largely 
that of difficulties and entanglements arising out of the attempt 
to make Germany pay reparations. Having failed to agree 
about the amount to be demanded, the AlHes had left an 
enormous unknovm liability hanging over Germany when 
the Peace Conference ended. Within a few months it became 
evident that the immense sums which most of them had in mind 
could by no possible means be recovered, and at conferences 
held in Paris and London at the end of 1920 and beginning of 
1921 the amount was fixed at ^6,000,000,000, a sum wMch, 
though compared with previous expectations looked moderate, 
was still vasdy in excess of the German capacity to pay. 


Reparations and the Ruhr 

In the following year (1922) the Germans paid the first 
instalment of a milHard gold marks (about ^50,000,000) 
mainly with borrowed money, but in December they an- 
nounced that the utmost they would be able to pay in the 
following April was 200 million gold marks (^^(^20,000,000). 
The Alhes now granted short moratoriums, but after the 
feilure of an inter-AUied conference in Paris at the beginning 
of January, 1923, the French parted company with the British, 
and began to threaten the seizure of what were called pro- 
tkictive guarantees,” ue, to occupy territory containing great 
industries which it was supposed could be worked for their 
bcn^t. Mr. Bonar Law's Government resisted this, deeming 
it futile as a means of recovering debts and likely to be dis- 
^troiH in its political consequences, but M. Poincare, the 
Prime Mmister, mristec^ and on January ii French and 
elpantoK>|^ niched into the great industrial district of the 
result was Mr. Bonar Law had predicted, 
mnamtants of the Ruhr set up a passive resistance which 
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not only rendered the profitable working of the industries for 
the benefit of the Ahies impossible, but made the occupation 
expensive and even dangerous to the invaders. In the mean- 
time, the German Government, having now to support the 
population of the Ruhr instead of drawing a handsome 
revenue from it, was driven to inflation— an expedient wel- 
comed by a good many Germans as a way of escaping repara- 
tions. After five months of the occupation the mark had 
become valueless, and Germany was evidently bankrupt. 
Within a comparatively short time financial disorder followed 
in France, and the franc fell to a tenth of its par level. 

A temporary way out, enabling M. Herriot, who succeeded 
M. Poincare as French Prime Minister in May, 1924, to 
evacuate the Ruhr, was found by the Dawes Committee 
(tmder the presidency of the American, General Dawes), which 
suggested new ways of payment on a lower scale. These were 
revised a htde later by another committee under another 
American president, Mr. Owen D. Young, which proposed 
a still lower scale. The demands of the Allies had now been 
brought down to about 2000 milKons and the corresponding 
annuities and sinking-funds. But all these proposals came up 
against fatal obstacles on the q^uestion of transfer. The money 
might be raised m Germany — ^it was plausibly argued that the 
Germans were asked to pay no more than the Alhes were 
raising to finance their war-loans — ^but “ money ” could only 
be transferred in the form of goods, gold and services ; and 
the Alhes were all the time raising their tariffs against German 
goods and services, and the use of gold for reparations 
threatened to exhaust the stock needed for ordinary trade pur- 
poses and to bring disorder to international commerce. Some 
of these consequences were evaded for a time by German 
borrowings which made the “transfer” a merely book 
transaction in which debts were balanced against loans, but 
the end was inevitable when borrowing became impossible. 

The Debt to the U.S.A. 

The lesson was only to be leamt by hard experience bringing 
financial crises and industrial depression all over the world, 
and in 1923 only a small part of it had been learnt. After the 
failure of the Ruhr expechtion, Mr. Bonar Law had the satis- 
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faction, for what it was worthy of saying to the French, “ I 
told you so,” but he had had in the meantime to face the 
stubborn question of the British debt to the United States, 
which raised the same economic questions on a smaller scale 
as the German debt to the AUies. When the war ended the 
European Allies were in debt to the United States to the 
amount of ^2,200,000,000, of which about 1,000,000,000 
was owing by Great Britain, who had raised this sum not on 
her own account but mainly for the Allies, whose credit in the 
United States had become exhausted in the last eighteen 
months of the war. The Americans held much the same view 
about the debt due to them as the AUies did about the repara- 
tions which they demanded from Germany. They saw no 
cMculty in the transfer of these vast sums from one coimtry 
to another ; and when the AUies suggested that their payments 
to the United States should be conditional on the Germans 
paying them, they declined to admit that there was any 
connexion between the two things. The AUies had “hired 
the money ” and they must pay it back ; it was no concern 
of America’s whether Germany paid them or not ; one bank- 
ruptcy would not justify another. 

Some Alhed spokesmen pleaded that the debt represented 
money spent in the common cause, that America had come 
late into the war, that when in the war she had the same 
interest in defeating Germany as the AUies, and that havir^ 
contributed fewer men and incinrred fewer losses, she should 
be wiUing to make this contribution in money. But in 1922 
when this argrunent was raised, American ardour about the 
war had gready cooled, and she repHed shordy that she had 
done enough for the AUies in helping them to win the war, 
and that she saw no reason why she should make this vast 
money contribution as weU. A more practical plea was that the 
prices paid for her goods were on the high level of prices paid in 
war-time and that she had recovered a large part of her loans 
ahnoa i mme di ate ly in the form of excess profits taxation. This 
she ad^tt^ as a reason for fining down the nominal loans to 
a CMsiderahle extent, but not as a reason for wiping them out. 

Thus wl^ Mr. Baldwin went to Washington in December, 
t922, to etea a settlement on behalf of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Govamneat he found the atmosphere far from favourable. 
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and tke proposal he brought back for payments of interest 
and s inking -fund spread over sixty-two yean and rising finally 
to ^37,000,000 a year caused something like dismay to his 
colleagues, and it is said that Mr. Bonar Law had serious thought 
of resigning rather than accept it. There has been much con- 
troversy in subsequent years as to whether more skilful or 
persistent bargaining coiild have obtained better terms, but a 
setdement of some kind was considered imperative in the 
interests of British credit, and it remains doubtful whether 
anything less would have avoided the delay and recrimination 
which was thought most undesirable at the time. 

The Balfour Note 

In the meantime British pohcy had been defined in the 
Balfour Note (August i, 1922) which laid down (i) that the 
British Government would have been willing to forgo all 
claims for German Reparations or the repayment of debts due 
to Britain from the Alhes, if this were part of a imiversal setde- 
ment ; but (2) failing such a settlement she would be content 
with a total sum from her Allies and Germany sufficient to cover 
her own payments to the United States, though this was only 
a quarter of the nominal amount due to her. This reaffirmed 
the view of the connexion between reparations and debts, 
which the Americans repudiated, and placed them in the un- 
comfortable position of seeming to stand between the European 
nations and an act of generosity which Great Britain was 
otherwise ready to confer on them. Unless the British tax- 
payer was to bear everybody’s burdens, this was the least that 
could be said, but it was unpopular everywhere. The French, 
who never had the intention of paying either Great Britain 
or the United States unless the Germans provided the means, 
were annoyed with the British Government for negotiating 
a separate setdement with the United States, instead of standing 
with them to resist the American claim ; and the Americans 
objected that they were being held up to odium as the Shylocks 
of the world. In the subsequent years the United States made 
setdements with the other European countries on far easier 
terms than with Great Britain, but the French never departed 
from their firm resolve to pay nothing, either to the United 
States or Great Britain, unless they were paid by the Germans, 
s 
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The Economic Consequences 

These settlements or attempted settlements were effected 
by Governments and Ministers with Httle regard to the 
economic consequences predicted by experts, who urged in 
vain that the necessity imposed upon the debtor Governments 
to buy the currencies necessary to pay these enormous debts 
would bring confusion to international trade. These conse- 
quences were postponed so long as the creditor countries 
continued to lend the debtor countries as much as they required 
to be paid, but when lending ceased after the American crisis 
of 1929, their full effect was quickly seen. The two principal 
creditor countries, France the principal creditor of Germany, 
the United States the principal creditor of all the rest, having 
high tariffs which precluded the entry of their debtors’ goods, 
quickly drew to themselves the major part of the world’s 
stock of gold, and made it impossible for Great Britain and other 
countries to “ remain on the gold standard,” i.e. to pay gold, 
as they had contracted to do, when those who had entrusted 
them with their money for commercial purposes demanded 
it. The widespread confusion and depression which followed 
convinced the European nations that it was as much in the 
interests of creditors as of debtors that these debts should 
be cancelled, and that, with various face-saving devices, was 
agreed at the Conference of Lausanne in 1931* But die 
American pubhc remained unconvinced, and continued to 
insist on payment. 

Great Britain and the Dominions 


One of the most important events of the year 1923 was the 
Enperial Conference, which opened up the large number of 
important questions which, after further conferences in 1926 
1930, were setded by “ the Statute of Westminster ” in 


-It has been recorded that the Dominions gave but a cold 
i^ponse to Aife. Uoyd George’s appeal to them in 1922 to 
forces, if armed intervention should be necessary with 
^Tmks atjiette of die Chanak crisis. The view of most, 
ut o ^ Canadians ^pedally, was that, not having been 
consulted about die policy, they could not be expected to 
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pledge themselves blindly lend military support ; and at 
the conference of 1923 the doctrine, already embodied in the 
Irish Free State Constitution, was laid down that, except in 
case of invasion, a Dominion could not be involved actively 
in war without the assent of its own ParHament. It was 
further agreed that, while powers to negotiate and sign treaties 
should be granted by the Crown, Le. in practice by the Imperial 
Government, and ratification advised by the same authority, 
negotiations in any matter specially affecting a Dominion 
should be undertaken by the Government primarily concerned, 
and that it should be the business of this Government to bring 
into the negotiations any other Government whose interests 
might be affected. The Canadians made the point at issue 
specially clear by announcing that though they had no objection 
to the Treaty of Lausanne recently concluded with the Turks, 
they could not accept responsibihty for it, since they had not 
been consulted, and must leave the obHgations under it to 
the British Government. 

If the Empire was really a ‘‘ Commonwealth of free nations ’’ 
these were logical and inevitable developments, but they made 
large inroads into the belief, commonly accepted till then, 
that the Imperial Government was responsible for foreign 
policy, and that the Dominions would follow wherever it 
led. They also raised puzzling and difficult questions for 
international lawyers, such as whether it would be possible, 
if Great Britain were at war, for a Dominion to remain neutral 
and at peace. The answer to this from the world generally 
was in the negative. If Great Britain were at war, aU members 
of the British Commonwealth would automatically be in a 
state of war, and, if they wished to remain neutral, would have 
to secede from the Commonwealth. That Commonwealth, 
it was said, could not have the benefits both of war and peace, 
and its members be free to choose either as they found con- 
venient. Nor, said some British critics, could they expect 
the protection of the British fleet and the British forces if they 
were free at short notice to repudiate the British connexion. 

But it is the virtue of British institutions that they are seldom 
or never pushed to their logical conclusions when these lead 
to a deadlock, and the conclusions of the conference were 
accepted broadly as laying down the principle that the 
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Dominions expected to be consultfed by the Britisb Government 
about any policy which might involve them or the Common- 
wealth in war. In the famous Balfour memorandum of the 
year 1936 adopted in the preamble of the Statute of West- 
minster, which gave legal form to these developments, it is 
laid down that the “ Dominions are autonomous Committees 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
to one another in their domestic or external alfairs though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” It remains for time and usage to decide how the 
principle of independent autonomy “ in domestic or external 
affairs ” is to be reconciled with an association and an allegiance 
to the Crovm which seem to imply common guidance and 
pohcy; or what meaning is to be given to the expression 
“ Crown,” and by what Minister or Government the Crown 
is to be advised in affairs on which the Dominions may be 
divided, hi these as in many other questions raised by British 
law and practice, the solution can only come by the exerdse 
of good sense and mutual forbearance and constant consulta- 
tion between the autonomous units. 

The Death of Mr. Bonar Law and Succession of Mr. Baldwin 

Towards the end of May, 1923, Mr. Bonar Law, who for 
some months had been seriously ill, resigned, and five months 
later he died. He had been Prime Minister for less than seven 
mondis, and found Htde of the “ tranquillity and stabiHty ” 
which had been his watchwords in appealing to the country in 
the previous November. He will be remembered chiefly 
as a highly accomplished parliamentarian who was greatly 
trusted by the Conservative party which he had led in an 
aggre^ve spirit before the war, and extricated with success 
fi:om a Cfoalition which was fatal to the Liberal party. He did 
much difficult service during the war, and if circumstances 
prevm^ Lis name from bemg associated with any important 
l^islation, he will hold a prominent place in the party and 

parliamentary history of these years. 

The succesaon ^ for some time in doubt, and the general 
camectatton was diat it would M to Lord Curzon, who had 
a long and distinguished record behind him. He had been 
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Viceroy of India and Foreign Secretary ; he was unrivalled, in 
his own party as a debater and platform orator ; no one except 
Lord Bahbur, who had deliberately stood aloof since the fall 
of the Coalition, had claims equal to his. He had nevertheless 
certain defects of temper and disposition which caused his 
colleagues to mistrust his judgment and to fear friction if 
he held the highest ojffice ; and taking refuge in the plea that 
it was no longer desirable that a peer should be Prime Minister 
they notified their preference for Mr. Stanley Baldwin, whom 
the King summoned to form the new Government. Mr. 
Baldwin had many of the quahties that Lord Curzon lacked, and 
it was hoped that under his leadership the Government would 
live out its ordinary term, pursuing the tranquillity and 
stabihty which Mr. Bonar Law had promised at the previous 
election. 

The Suicide of the Government 

These hopes were doomed to disappointment. Towards 
the end of October, 1923, Mr. Baldwin made a speech at 
Plymouth which, whether intentionally or not, brought both 
Government and Parliament to an abrupt end. He said he saw 
no means of grappling with unemployment, which since the 
beginning of the year had been increasing rapidly, except by the 
protection of manufactured goods. That was impossible in the 
existing Parliament, since the Conservative leaders, in appeal- 
ing to the country at the previous election, had pledged them- 
selves not to introduce Protection, but it was equally impossible 
that after the Prime Minister had made this announcement 
the Government should continue to sit through a period of 
rising unemployment cut ojff from the remedy which he had 
declared to be indispensable. There was no way back from 
this speech, and no way forward except by appeaUng to the 
country to give the Government a mandate to apply this 
remedy. 

With his usual straightforwardness Mr. Baldwin decided 
to take the plunge, and on November 26 Parliament was 
dissolved, and an election held on the issue of Protection and 
Free Trade — ^Protection being limited to manufactured goods 
and quahfied by a specific promise not to tax wheat or meat. 
The electors decided, as always up to this time they had decided. 
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when the direct issue had been jSaced before them, that they 
would not have Protection, and when the polling was over, 
there was a Free Trade majority of over 90 in the new House. 


Dictatorships in Europe 

We may pause at this point to note the growth of the 
movement which in the next ten years was to extinguish 
liberty and democracy and to destroy parHamentary govern- 
ment in many European countries. Fear of Russian 
Communism, and the example afforded by Russian methods 
contributed in equal parts to this movement. 

Through all her later history Russia has been doomed to 
play the part of bogy to her neighbours. She played it under 
the Tsardom for a large part of the nineteenth century to 
Great Britain, and for ten years before the war to Germany. 
It was the “ Russian peril ” which kept the British people 
alert right up to the time of the Anglo-Russian Convention 
of 1906 ; it was the “ Russian peril ’’ which weighed most 
with the German Kaiser in giving his coimtenance to the war- 
makers in 1913 and 1914. It was once more the “ Russian 
peril,’’ transformed into a ‘‘ Red peril,” which alarmed Ae 
governing classes in Western Europe when the Bolshevists 
had estabhshed themselves in Moscow. 

The Bolshevists themselves invited this result by openly 
announcing their intention to undermine and subvert the 
capitalist institutions of their neighbours, and by working 
energetically to that end through their organ ‘‘ the Third 
International.” How far the various Communist movements 
in Europe were actually promoted by the Soviet Government 
will only be ascertained when more is known of the secret 
organizations of this period. But both the success of the 
Communists in estabHshing their dictatorship in Russia, and 
idle spread of Communism elsewhere created widespread 
alarm which in many countries made a favourable atmosphere 
for the critics and opponents of parliamentary institutions. 

Bolshevism thus became the parent of Fascism in Italy, 
Hungary and eventually Germany. There was much trouble 
in Italy after the war — ^trouble caused by disappointed Nation- 
alists who conadored that thdbr country had been betrayed by 
incompetent Ministors at the Peace Conference, and by un- 
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employed or discontentecl workmen who joined the 
Communists, seized factories and committed acts of sabotage. 
The Government claimed to have restored order, but this was 
not the view of Signor Mussolini, an able and ambitious man 
(himself an ex-Socialist), who saw his opportunity in the 
general unrest to sweep the politicians away, and install a new 
type of government. Bolshevism, in his view, had to be fought 
with its own weapons ; the slow and confused movements of 
Parliaments and electorates were altogether unequal to an 
emergency which demanded quick and ruthless action. He 
therefore proceeded to organize young men into bands of 
“ black-shirts ” who took the law into their own hands and 
waged a private war with Communists and syndicalists. 
There was much savagery and many casualties on both sides, 
but more important in its permanent results was the helplessness 
of the lawful Government wliich, having remained a spectator 
of this feud, fell an easy victim when Mussolini marched on 
Rome at the head of his black-shirts (October, 1922). Within 
a few months he had made a clean sweep of parliamentary 
institutions and set up a Fascist dictatorship which, while 
inverting the objects, employed many of the methods of 
Communism. Both the Russian and the Italian dictators 
derided Liberalism, extinguished the liberties of the press, 
proclaimed their own supporters to be the only party in the 
State, killed, deported or imprisoned their opponents, and 
forbade all trade unions or organizations of workmen, except 
under the control of the State. A special method of tne 
Itahans was to dose their opponents with castor oil, which 
added a touch of ignominy to their fate. 

There was no doubt that Mussolini succeeded in disciplining 
the Itahan people. lie cleaned up the streets, made the rail- 
ways run to tinre, abolished beggars, suppressed secret societies, 
instituted useful public works, and made a brave outward 
show, which had led many visitors to the country to testify to 
the virtues of Fascism. Whether he has increased the w''''*'^' 
and happiness of his country, or reconciled its »■>' 
the submission which his system requires, arc o" 
can scarcely be answered in the absenr- 
other free institutions, which would 
to be made known. In judging these 
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mental cleavage between those w?io think that liberty and die 
free play of the individual mind are the special characteristics 
of a civihzed state, and those who regard obedience to authority 
as the principal human virtue. 

A revival of the extremer forms of the doctrine which holds 
the State to be “ an object in itself” justifying all means for 
the promotion of its interests and exacting complete obedience 
in its service, must be counted one of the results of a war which 
for a long period brought immense numbers under military 
discipline and famiharized them with the methods necessary 
to enforce it. In many coimtries it was found easier to suspatid 
free institutions for the duration of the war than to bring mem 
back to life when the war was over. That was especially the 
case in countries like Italy and Germany, where parliametxtary 
institutions, as understood in Great Britain, had no roots in the 
past, or Russia, which but for the brief and troubled experimMit 
of the Duma, passed from one tyranny to another. The Nazi 
movement in Germany stands outside the period of this book, 
but that too, with special German or Prussian characteristics, 
was part of the general reaction from Russian Communism. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


LABOUR IN POWER 

When the election of November, 1923, was over, it was 
plain that Mr. Baldwin’s Government could not go on, but 
for some time it was very uncertain what Government could 
take its place. The Free Trade myority was composed of 
191 Labour and 158 Liberal members. The Coalition and 
Independent Liberals had reunited to defend Free Trade, and 
Mr. Asquith, who had come back to Parliament as member 
for Paisley, had issued a joint manifesto with Mr. Lloyd George 
on the eve of the election. But the Labour party had in 
recent years made a special point of its complete independence 
of the Liberal party, and had proclaimed a Socialist doctrine 
which in many respects was in conflict with Liberal ideas. 
The question now was whether it would waive or postpone 
these points of conflict and seek common ground on which it 
could form a Government and carry on with the support of 
Liberals. 

There was great alarm in certain circles at the prospect of the 
Labour party coming to power, and during the interval after 
the election Mr. Asquith was approached from many quarters 
and promised Conservative support if he would form a Govern- 
ment and avert this supposed disaster. But he felt strongly 
that it would be contrary to the public interest and against 
the spirit of the Constitution for the two older parties to join 
togeier to deprive the third party of an opportunity which 
rightly belonged to it in virtue of its numbers, and which 
could only be questioned because it was a Labour or Socialist 
party. He felt also that he would be in a false position if he 
took ofiice dependent on Conservative support, and Mr. 
Baldwin in a stiU falser one if, after having assured the country 
that he could not carry on without Protection, he were to 
continue in office with Liberal support after having been denied 
the use of that remedy. 
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Mr, Ramsay MacDonald's First Government 

Thus, on January 22, 1924, when Mr. Baldwin resigned, 
it fell to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the leader of the Labour 
party, to form the new Government. In addition to the well- 
known Labour or Sociahst leaders, Mr. Clynes, Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Snowden and Mr. Sidney Webb, his 
Cabinet included several former Liberals, such as Lord Haldane, 
Sir C. P. Trevelyan, Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, Mr. Noel Buxton, 
one former Conservative, Lord Parmoor, an ex-Viceroy of 
India, Lord Chelmsford, and a soldier hitherto unknown to 
pohtics, Brigadier-General Birdwood Thomson. The com- 
position of the Government looked reassuring, and it was 
hoped that the Liberal element in it would help to the mutual 
understanding with the Liberal party which was plainly 
necessary if it were to remain in office. 

These hopes were disappointed. No working arrangement 
was estabhshed between the Government and its Liberal 
supporters or the Whips’ departments of the two parties. 
Friction which might have been prevented by consultation 
between them developed early in the House of Commons, and 
was aggravated in the constituencies, where the Labour party 
refused to withdraw opposition to candidates and members 
upon whose support they were relying in the House of 
Commons. It soon became clear that the same parties could 
not long continue to support each other in Parliament, 
if they were fighting each other in the coxmtry. Ardent 
Sodahsts who had expected a new era to dawn when a 
Labour Government came into power could not understand 
Ae limit which was placed on its activities by the fact that 
it was in a minority in Parliament. Liberals complained 
that they were reduced to ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for a Government in which they had no voice, and 
which was proving even less progressive than they wished 
it to be. 

Not much could have been expected of the most advanced 
Gkwenment in the short time that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
at its disposal and its most important legislation was Mr. 
Wneatiey s Housing Act, which provided for the building 
or 2,500,000 hou^ spread ov^ a poiod of fifty years, houses 
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to be let at rents within *working-class means. This was 
much criticized at the time, but it proved in after years to be 
a useful contribution to the housing question. In most other 
respects discontent with the Government increased as the 
months passed and came to a climax in the autumn, when it 
was defeated by 364 to 198 on a Liberal amendment to a 
Conservative vote of censure. 

The objection taken was rather to the method than to the 
policy of the Government. In the last weeks it had shown a 
wavering mind which suggested to the House of Commons, 
always sensitive on this point — ^that it was liable to the control 
of influences outside ParHament and unknown to it. In June 
the Prime Minister announced that on no account would Great 
Britain guarantee a loan to Soviet Russia, and in August he 
told the House that negotiations for a treaty with Russia had 
broken down on the question of compensation to the owners 
of nationaHzed property. A day later, after the intervention 
of certain members of his party, he said that a treaty had been 
drafted which, on the fulfilment of certain conditions, would 
propose a guaranteed loan. At the beginning of August, 
proceedings were taken in Court against a Communist named 
Campbell ; a week later they were withdrawn in circumstances 
which suggested that the same pressure had been applied. 
The Liberal party was willing to accept a Select Committee 
of Inquiry into this matter in lieu of the Vote of Censure 
which the Conservative party proposed, but when the 
Government rejected this, both parties combined to vote 
against them, whereupon Mr. MacDonald decided to appeal 
to the country. 

The Red Letter Election 

The chief incident of the election which followed was th^ 
publication of the famous Zinovieff letter — a letter addressed 
to the British Communist party by the “ Presidium ” of the 
“ Communist International ” — a body which beyond all 
doubt was then an organ of the Russian Government. The 
recipients of this letter, which bore the date of September 15, 
were urged to stir up the masses of the British proletariat,’’ 
to organize mutiny in the army and navy, to foment rebeUion 
in Ireland and the Colonies, to enlist ‘‘mihtary specialists” 
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holding Socialist opinions to prepare for “an outbreak of 
active strife,” and “ to keep close observation over the leaders 
of the Labour party, because these may easily be found in the 
leading strings of the Bourgeoisie'' The letter, together with a 
spirited rejoinder from the Government dated October 24, 
which reminded the Soviet Government that it had quite 
recently pledged itself not to spread discontent or foment 
rebeUion in any part of the British Isles, was published by the 
Foreign OjSice in the middle of the election, apparently with 
the sanction of the Prime Minister, though in his pubhc 
speeches he left it in doubt whether he considered it auAentic 
or not. The public concluded that the Foreign Office would not 
have pubhshed it unless it was sure of its authenticity, and an 
excited cry arose against the Government which with this 
letter in its possession had continued to negotiate a treaty 
with the Russian Government, and had even promised to 
guarantee them a loan. Apart from these circumstances die 
atmosphere created by the letter was disastrous to Labour. 
Large numbers of men and women saw the country threatened 
by a Revolutionary conspiracy in which the Bolshevists 
were joining hands with internal enemies supposed to be in 
league with the Labour party. The Conservative party made 
skilful use of the opportunity thus offered them, and an immense 
number of voters concluded that the only safe thing to do was 
to vote Conservative. 



The Conservatives Again in Power 
Thus within twelve months the Conservative party retrieved 
their blunder of the previous year, and came back 415 strong 
to the new House, while both the other parties were shattere<C 
Labour being reduced from 191 to 152, and Liberals from 155 
to 42. The general run to shelter from Bolshevism had swept 
j^t the Liberal half-way house, and many electors vented 
di^leasure on the Liberal party for having helped to 
office ai^ I^t in office for even a short time a SociaHst Gover- 
ment which was now said to be displayed in its true colours. 

qinth, its ^eady respited leader, lost his seat at Paisley, 
wnere he had to meet the concentrated attack of Labour, 

ZltLiTr" I ^ '''' thanks for having helped it to office, 
imu held him largely responsible for its eviction from office. 
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After a period of reflecticJh he decided not to seek re- 
election and accepted the peerage which the King offered 
him immediately after the election. From now to the end 
of his hfe he was to be known as the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith. 

The formation of the new Conservative Government 
marked the end of the feud between Coahtion and non- 
Coahtion Conservatives. Mr. Austen Chamberlain came 
into the Government as Foreign Secretary, Lord Birkenhead 
as Secretary for India, and a Kttle later, after Lord Curzon s 
death. Lord Balfour became Lord President of the Council. 
M.r. Winston Churchill, who by now had left the Liberal 
party and reverted to his Conservative allegiance, became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Having been brought back 
to power on a wave of emotion at a sudden election Mr. 
Baldwin was unpledged to any programme beyond a promise 
to act prudently and safely. He had dropped the all-round 
Protection for manufactured goods, which he had declared to 
be essential at the previous election, and Hmited himself to 
what was called safeguarding ” for industries which could 
make out a special case. But if Protection was for the time 
being off the boards, industrial and financial questions were 
more urgent than ever. Unemployment was increasing, great 
strikes threatened. Socialists were suggesting that what Labour 
had faded to win in. Parhament might still be won by direct 
action,” as it was called, in the country. All the bitterness 
left over from an exceptionally bitter election was now to run 
into industrial channels. 

The Locarno Treaties 

In the meantime foreign affairs claimed attention. When 
he quitted office, the out-going Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, was still undecided 
whether Great Britain should subscribe to the “ Protocol of 
Geneva,” a plan drawn up at Geneva for “ closing the gans ’ 
in the Covenant of the League and improving the m? 
of peace. This would have placed all the Po^"’ 
obligation to take action against “ aggre"- ’ 
and made the Council of the League me 
stituted “ aggression.” The coimterpa 
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have been a general disarmament, and it was s^eed thstf, if 
the nations isarmed, their hab^ties imder the Covenant 
would be diminished rather than increased. British opinion, 
however, saw in this proposal a possible entanglement in 
remote disputes — especially those about the “ Polish Corridor ” 
and other difficult questions in Eastern Europe — and was luli^ 
warm if not hostile. Mr. Baldwin’s Govemmait rejected 
this plan, and the new Foreign Secretary, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, now devoted himself to working out the more hmited 
guarantee of peace which, with the co-operation of M. Briand 
and Herr Stresemaim, found expression in the Locarno Treaties 
signed on December i, 1925. 

This, instead of covering the whole field and dealing with 
all possible wars, endeavoured to make the wars which seemed 
most likely in the future — ^and especially a war between France 
and Germany — as difficult as possible. Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and Belgium agreed “ never to resort to war ” 
with one another, and all undertook to come immediately 
to the help of any one of them which was attacked. Thus, if 
France attacked Germany, Britain would be bound to come 
to Germany’s assistance, and if Germany attacked France, to 
her assistance. At the same rime Germany made separate 
treaties with France, Belgium, C2echoslovakia and Poland 
to the same effect. Great Britain thus declined any special 
habihty — apart from the Covenant — ^for affairs in Eastern 
Europe, but undertook to come immediately to the aid of 
any nation which was the victim of aggression in the course of 
quarrels between the Western nations. 

On the conclusion of the Locarno Treaties Germany signi- 
fied her intention of entering the League of Nations. The 
graciqusness of her reception was somewhat marred by a 
techmcal hitch which postponed it for several months, but this 
was overcome by the following September, and it then seemed 
th^ inclusion of the principal ex-enemy State the League 

was fitmly on die road to becoming the complete international 
organ^tion it was intended to be. Later events were imfor- 
tunately to cloud that prospect. 

A difficult quration which at one time threatened a renewal 

in June, 1926, when after 
tong resistance they accepted the decision of the League of 
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Nations awarding Mosul to iraq under British control. The 
importance of Mosul lay in its control both of the irrigation 
and of the vast oil suppUes of Iraq, and there was a moment 
when it was thought possible that the Turks would defy the 
League and fight for its possession. 



1926-1929 


CHAPTER XXXI 


TUB GENBRAt STRIKE 

On April 28, 1925, Mr. Churchill, the new Clianccllcjr d 
the Exchequer, introduced his first Budget and announced a 
return to the gold standard which had been sus^ided duri»{> 
and since the war ; that is to say, the Bank 01 England wm 
again put under an obligation to pay gold at the price fixed 
by Parliament before the war for currency notes, and the fit* 
export of gold was again permitted. Sterling was thus anchored 
to gold, instead of being left to find its own value in the 
currency exchange market of the world. This had little or tw 
immediate effect on the purchasing power of the mund in 1 ^ 
domestic market, but it had an immediate ana important 
effect on its value as a medium of exchange in intematicwial 
trade. Practically that effect was to raise the value of tb* 
pound sterling 10 per cent, in relation to the principal fordp 
currencies. From April 28 onwards cither the foreigner buytUf 
British goods valued in sterling had to pay 10 per cent, mow, 
or the British seller to accept 10 per cent, less, than the one had 
been pavinc and the other receiving uo to that time. It was 


been marked up 10 per cent. Had the internal value of tm 
pound been raised to the same extent as its foreign exchange 
value, the situation might have been met by redudiig dw prke 
of the goods, but since that result did not follow, and mu: co&s of 


of the goods, but since that result did not follow, and oosxs of 

production, including wages, remained unaltered, a ircducQtBa 
m pnee meant a net loss to the British seller. The latter wm 
^ between (i) maintaming his price and loring 

®*d /a) lowering his price and losing his profit 
or a large part of it. 

Bi^ii move would be good for 

Bable to sufeed when its unit of exchange was 

i^iiKss Oft a Would be easier to (xsnduct 

. , on a stable than on a fluctuating exchange. He also 
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possibly had in mind that*it would be more difficult for 
politicians to print paper money or to play other tricks on 
the currency if it were anchored to gold than if it were free. 
But desirable as these results might be in the long run, the 
immediate price which had to be paid for them was a heavy 
one. The general effect of British monetary poHcy had already 
been to force up the cost of British goods relatively to those 
of other countries and thus check the export trade, and now 
another 10 per cent, was added to their price. This increased 
the difficulties of trades specially dependent on exports and 
produced an immediate crisis in coal. The mine-owners 
declared that they had no chance of maintaining their foreign 
trade and working at a profit unless they could reduce their 
costs by lowering wages or increasing the hours of th.e miners ; 
the miners replied that their wages were already too low, and 
refused to discuss either wages or hours. Negotiations and 
conferences failed to move either party from these positions 
and by the end of July the whole Trade Union movement 
and especially the Railway and Transport Unions, had lined 
up to support the miners in their struggle to maintain their 
wages and hours. A most serious situation affecting all indus- 
tries seemed imminent, but at this point the Government inter- 
vened with the offer of a subvention in aid of wages on tlie 
basis of the status quo, and on these terms a truce was called. 

The Coal Crisis and the General Strike 
It proved only to be a truce, for ten months later when the 
country had spent more than ^20,000,000 on subsidiring 
wages, miners and mine-owners were as far as ever from a 
settlement, both for different reasons rejecting the proposals 
of the Royal Commission, which had sat under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Herbert Samuel, and reported in die interval. 
The crisis was reached in April, 1926, when the mine-owners 
issued notices to terminate their present contracts with a view 
to making new ones on a lower wage basis. Once more the 
Government tried to bring the parties together, the Prime 
Minister intervening personally with a plea for moderation 
on both sides, but again all efforts broke down against the 
refusal of the miners to accept either a reduction in wages, 
or an increase of hours and of the mine-owners to consent to 

T 
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anything else. The General Cmincil of the Trade Union 
Congress now resolved to make the miners’ case their own, 
and on May i announced that unless the mine-owners with- 
drew their notices and a settlement was reached in the mean- 
time, they would call a general strike from midnight of May 3. 

For a few hours the Government turned the blind eye to 
this threat, and continued negotiations, but on its being reported 
that the compositors on a certain newspaper had refused to 
set up an article which they considered ‘‘insulting to the 
workers,” Mr. Baldwin, who had been much blamed by his 
own party for allowing the negotiations to continue after the 
threat of a general strike had been issued, decided that the 
breaking-point had been reached, and declined further parley, 
strike-notices accordingly took effect, and on May 4 the 
ntry woke up to find its business at a standstill, 
here is still some doubt as to the number of workers in 
different trades who actually struck work, but the precise 
re is of Htde importance. A railway and transport strike 
alone sufficient to paralyse industry and suspend the 
nary operations . of life ; and if only tins could have been 
e effective and continued for any length of time, it must 
produced untold suffering and probably led in the end 
lienee and revolution. It was evident from the beginnmg 
workers had not thought out these inevitable con- 
of their action. Their leaders protested that the last 
contemplated was violence or revolution, and that 
j only applying the legitimate weapon of refusing 
k in defence of their standard of Hving, which they 

0 be threatened all along the line by the attack on 

1 wage. From the point of view of law and order 
bet was exemplary. They ac^ured their followers 

from all violence, and they made exceptions £ot 
^ But whatever their intentions, nothing could 
e result of their action from being that which they 
. ^d^ die days wait on and stocks became exhausted 
ad^ cmnuladve results began to be felt in every 
^d ^pecaally the households of the poorest, they 

00 _ for ways t^ck from the precipice on which 
walking. ^ 
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An Improvised Service 

At the same time the emergency powers with which the 
Government had armed itself as soon as the threat of a general 
strike was made, proved much more effective than the strike- 
leaders had supposed. It was no longer railways or nothing. 
The country now had at its disposal a great fleet of motors 
and motor-lorries in private hands, and if the regiilar transport 
workers refused to handle them there was an abundance of 
capable amateurs to take their place. In a few days a sufficient 
service was improvised to remove the worst fears of starvation. 
At the same time amateurs developed a quite unexpected 
aptitude for all kinds of trade. Young men from the Univer- 
sities ran goods trains through the night ; others drove trams 
and buses, and private cars with their owners at the wheel 
took the place of taxis. Householders discovered that they 
could do their own repairs, and some continued to do them 
for a long time afterwards. The amateur “ black-legs ” were 
seldom or never molested; there was an almost complete 
absence of bitterness, and large numbers took positive pleasure 
in the novel tasks assigned to them. 

Foreign journalists rep' ited on the amaTing spectacle of a 
cormtry keeping this cheerful composure and good-nature in 
the throes of a crisis which almost anywhere else in the world 
would have brought rioting and bloodshed within a very short 
time. They said it was characteristically English, and could 
not have happened anywhere else in the world. But the 
English too learnt a good many things during the nine days that 
the strike lasted. They learnt for one thing what it was to do 
without newspapers and have to rely on an official newspaper. 
The British Gazette, the official newspaper, commanded all 
the talent of the journaHstic and official world. Distinguished 
joumahsts edited if; Ministers and leaders of parties contri- 
buted to it ; great lawyers expounded the law and the con- 
stitution in its columns. But its news was suspected and its 
views were discounted, and after a few days the pubhc wearied 
of its exhortations. The strikers afterwards admitted that the 
worst of their mistakes had been the shutting down of the 
independent press, which would at least have given their side 
a hearing, and the public in general heaved a sigh of rehef 
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when the British Gazette publish<Sl its last number, and day 
were free to return to their own newspapers. 

The End of the Strike 

The strike was called off on May 12, having lastwl nine 
days. Sir Herbert Samuel, who had been chairman of the 
Royal Commission appointed earlier in the year, did nofeaye 
service in building the bridge which offered the Trade UniiHi 
Committee a way back without seeming to desert the min^, 
but there was no question that the strike had failed, and could 
only have been carried further if the leaders had been prepared 
to pursue it as a revolutionary movement, which was certainly 
not their intention or desire. But, though the other trad^ 
came in, the miners remained obdurate, and refused to acaept 
the basis for renewing negotiations proposed by Sir jEferb^ 
Samuel and accepted by the Trade Union Council as good 
ground for calling off the General Strike. Under the uncom- 
promising leadership of Air. A. J. Cook, who refused all 
concessions and stood out to the last for a national agreement 
covering the whole trade and no extension of hours, day 
struggled on till the middle of November, when the exhaustion 
r>f tVi^r funds and their savings compelled them to accept the 
ment’s terms providing for district setdements, and 
the door open to an extension of hours. It was a 
s and devastating struggle which not only played havoc 
"'^al trade but inflicted great injury on industry 
L time when it was least able to bear it. 

Schism 

;ral strike created another schism in the Tibecal 
ding that it was a direct and most dangerous 
I the authority of Government and Parliament, 
d and the great m^ority of the Liberal leaders 
j support of Ministers and took an active part in 
he strike movement. But Air. Lloyd George was 
mind, and notified his dissent by absenting himself 
ting of ex-Alimsters at a critical moment, and 
tter in which he said he could not see his way 
bclamtions which condemned the General Strike, 
mg from ctitiqism of the Grovemment who are 
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equally, if not more, responsible.” A little later he contributed 
an article to the American press in which he painted a gloomy 
picture of the condition of Great Britain, and predicted that 
its present attitude would be worn down by “ worry about its 
vanishing trade.” Lord Oxford interpreted these signs as 
meaning that Mr. Lloyd George had definitely dissociated 
himself from his colleagues on a question of the highest import- 
ance, and a subsequent correspondence between the two men 
failed to heal the breach. 

For the time being illness prevented Lord Oxford from 
pursuing tlie controversy, and four months later when he 
recovered he had decided to resign the leadership of the 
Liberal party. There were by this time more differences 
between the two men than the question of their attitude to 
the general strike, and Mr. Lloyd George was in the strong 
tactical position of being leader of the parliamentary party 
with a large fund of his own and a separate organization, which 
was to all intents and purposes a rival to the greatly 
impoverished official organization. This for several years past 
had been a cause of dissensions in the Liberal Party, and Lord 
Oxford now told his friends that, being faced with the alter- 
native of having to lead a squahd faction fight against Mr. 
Lloyd George in which he would have all die sinews of war, 
or to accept his money and patch up a hollow and humiharing 
alliance,” he was resolved to do neither ; and in a speech at 
Greenock on October 15, 1926, he made his farewell to the 
party. Sixteen months later (February 15, 1928) he died, and 
the general verdict was that a great man and a great gentleman 
had gone from the scene. 


Trade Union Legislation 

When the general strike ended, the King and the Prime 
Minister made a strong appeal to the country to hnry the past 
and make a fresh start in a spirit of peace and goodwill. There 
was a real incHnation at that moment to give heed to this 
advice, but the long continuation of the miners’ strike and the 
bitter war of tongue and pen which accompanied it kept the 
atmosphere heated, and when Parhament reassembled in 1927, 
the Government’s supporters called loudly for legislation 
which would make a general strike impossible in the future. 
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and Curb what they beHeved to Be the aggressive attitude of 
Labour. In response to this demand the Government intro- 
duced a Bill declaring any strike illegal which (i) had any 
object beyond the furtherance of a trade dispute within the 
trade concerned, or (2) which was calculated to coerce Govern- 
ment or intimidate the community or any substantial part of it. 
The same Bill also made picketing at the home of a worka: 
criminal, forbade Trade Unions of civil servants to bdbng 
to any outside federation of Trade Unions, or to be associated 
directly or indireedy with a poHtical party; and substituted 
“ contracting in ” for “ contracting out ” for the “ political 
levy ” ; that is to say, the “ trade-unionist was only to be 
required to subscribe to the fund which the Trade Unions 
collected for poHtical purposes, if he signified his assent in 
writing and was not, as before, to be levied unless he signified 
his dissent.” 

There had been much debate during the general strike as 
to whether Sir John Simon had been justified in stigmatiaang 
it as “ illegal,” but the point was really of Htde importsmee. 
A general strike presented the Government with an emergency 
in which it was obHged to use aU its resources for the pubHc 
safety, and the only question that could have arisen was 
whether it should or should not have occupied a few hours 
in obtaining special powers from Parhament or have sought 
an idemnity afterwards. But if it was thought desirable or 
necessary, diere was no objection in placing it beyond doubt 
for the future that a strike of this nature was illegal. The 
Bill aroused fierce controversy, and was resisted to the last by 
the Labour party mainly because it went beyond this issue 
and was in effect a large revision of Trade Union law. It 
made die “ sympathetic strike ” — for example a strike of 
transport workers to support a coal strike — ^illegal ; it forbade 
any strike for a poHtied object, such as the strike which had 
bmi threatmed to restrain the Government from assisting 
the Poles against the Russians ; it severely limited picketing ; 
and made it more difficult for workmen to raise the funds 
necessary to maintain their representatives in Parliament. 
There was a strong body of opinion that “ direct action ” 
mtmded to coerce Parliament ought to be checked, but 
rade Utiionists protested that the^ ^dier objects were outside 
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any issue that could fairly Tje said to have arisen out of the 
general strike, and denounced them as vindictive measures 
little likely to restore peace between Capital and Labour. 
Resentment on this subject undoubtedly accounted not a 
htde for the defeat of Mr. Baldwin’s Government in 1929. 

De-rating and “ Public Assistance ” 

The principal domestic measures of the remaining years 
of this Parliament were the great “ de-rating ” scheme intro- 
duced by Mr. Churchill in his Budget of 1928, by which 
agriculture was relieved wholly and industry to the extent of 
three-fourths of the the burden of rates, and local authorities 
compensated by grants from the Exchequer costing the tax- 
payer 22 million pounds per annum. This measure was 
criticized for its lack of discrimination between prosperous 
industries of a local character wlxich could well afford to 
contribute to the rates from which they benefited, and others 
like railways of a national character which were called upon 
to pay for local objects, such as road-making, from which 
they drew little advantage, and even suffered disadvantage. 
The Government replied that discrimination was impossible 
in practice and that it was in the general interest to remove 
the incidence of rating from industry. Later in the year a 
Local Govemmenr Bill instituted the important reform 
whereby “ Public Assistance Committees ” of County and 
Borough Councils were substituted for Boards of Guardians. 
This was a useful step towards unifying administration and 
humaniaang the Poor Law. 

Peace and Disarmament 

Peace and Disarmament had a chequered history after the 
conclusion of the Locarno Treaties. The Naval Conference 
at Geneva in June, 1927, broke down on a dispute between 
Great Britain and the United States about the allocation 
between big and small cruisers of an agreed amount of tonnage. 
Tempers ran high on both sides and American methods of 
propaganda outside the conference room caused some resent- 
ment. When the conference ended. Lord Cedi, who had 
represented the Government, resigned on the ground that he 
had “ over and over again been compelled by his instructions 
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o maintain points difficult to recofidle with a desire to reduce 
aments. A subsequent attempt by Great Britain to reach 
separate agreement with France on the basis of recognizing 
1 reserves should not count in the computation of 

evenf caused much unrest among the other Powers and 
uaUy broke down against the chorus of remonstrance 
and criticism. 

other side must be placed the acceptance Quly i8, 
j . . ^ American Kellogg Pact barring the use of war 
as a egitimate instrument of policy.” Somewhat prolonged 
negotiations, in which the Dominions were consuned, were 
necessary before the conclusion was reached and the impatient 
that the Government was half-hearted. But British 
isters had thought it necessary to reserve British freedom 
o acnon in certain regions of which the welfare and integrity 
constituted a special British interest, and the Kellogg Pact 
^ us attached to it, so far as this country was concerned, 
w at was c^ed at the time a ‘‘British Monroe doctrine” 
par e to the claim that events on the American continent 
constitute a soecial 
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The Revised Prayer-Book 

On two occasions, in 1927 and 1928, the House of Commons 
found itself suddenly converted into a forum of theological 
debate. Having completed their revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the bishops and clergy were now required 
to present the result for the sanction of Parhament. Here they 
came up against unexpected obstacles. The Revised Book 
proposed to legaUze the practice of “ reserving the Sacrament ” 
nominally for the use of the sick, but in reaHty, as the Evan- 
gehcal party asserted or suspected, to satisfy the Anglo-Catholic 
party, which practised adoration of the consecrated wafer. 
The debate reached high levels of theological and meta- 
physical argument, but it proved the Protestant feeling, which 
denies the possibility of a mystical change in the elements 
by the act of the priest, to be very much aHve in the House 
of Commons and in the country. The Lords approved the 
Revised Book by a majority of 241 to 88, but the Commons 
rejected it by a majority of 238 to 205 in 1927, and rejected 
it again by an even larger majority when it was submitted a 
second time, after sundry changes, in 1928 (June 13). The 
bishops were urged to drop the controversial part of the proposed 
revision and obtain the sanction of Parliament, about which 
there would have been no difficulty, for the rest of their labours, 
but this they declined to do, and all further efforts to legalize 
the Revised Book were abandoned after the second rejection. 
It can scarcely be said that the controversy is exhausted, for 
large numbers of churchmen, including some bishops, were 
left saying that disestablishment was a necessary step to releasing 
the church from control of its doctrine by the State. 

The Election of 1929 

The next appeal to the country was now coming in sight. 
Ministers remained sanguine that they would obtain a sub- 
stantial majority, but the by-elections had for some time told 
a rather different tale. Unemployment was still increasing. 
Labour was in a state of resentment at the Trade Union legis- 
lation, the achievements of the Government, though sond, 
did not catch the pubhc imagination, Mr. Baldwin’s slogan 
“ safety first ” seemed uninspiring to large numbers who looked 
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for a bold lead in difficult times. •The Free Trade controversy 
was far from settled even in the Conservative party, and 
Mr. Churchill was engaged in a veiled dispute with the Home 
Secretary about which the Prime Minister could only say 
that their respective speeches were ‘‘ examples of the many- 
sidedness of truth.” When the election came at the end of 
May, 1929, the Government seemed to pass away by desuetude, 
and after the election found itself in a minority of 85 against the 
combined forces of Labour and Liberal. 

From the world point of view the most important event 
of the year 1929 was the great American slump which not 
only caused widespread distress and ruin in the United States, 
but, through the consequent withdrawal of loans and credit, 
precipitated crises in many European countries. From this 
time onwards unemployment rapidly increased in nearly all 
countries, and the causes were set in motion which drove 
Great Britain off the gold standard and led her, in alarm for 
her trade balance, to abandon Free Trade. 










1929-1931 




CHAPTER XXXn 

FROM LABOUR TO NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

In the new House, Labour was once again the strongest party 
with its 287 to 261 Conservatives. But it was again short of a 
clear majority, and. once more it depended on the support of 
Liberals who, though only 59 in number, held the casting vote, 
as in 1924. On the result of the election becoming known Mr. 
Baldwin resigned, and Mr. MacDonald formed a Cabinet 
of his old colleagues, with a few omissions and additions, and 
left the Liberals to take their own course. They decided to 
feel their way with an inclination to support the Government 
as long as possible, and though there were critical moments as, 
for example, on the Government’s Coal Bill with its proposal 
of export quotas for different mines, no positive causes for a 
breach with the Government presented themselves for the 
next two years. The legislation of this period was scanty. 
The House of Lords rejected a Bill raising the age for leaving 
school and making an allowance to parents of 5s. per child 
remaining at school for a year longer ; and though this Bill 
would automatically have become law after two years, the 
subsequent Government decided not to proceed with it, in 
view of the financial situation. A Trade Union BiU, amending 
and in some respects reversing the Act of the previous Govern- 
ment, raised diferences between Liberals and Trade Unionists 
and had to be withdrawn. Mr. Henderson, the Foreign 
Secretary, won general approval by liis conduct of foreign 
affairs and especially by his efforts to reconcile French and 
Italian views of naval power. 

But during this period the financial situation was going 
from bad to worse, and the position of Ministers being 
undermined by their failure to deal with it. With unem- 
ployment increasing, revenue falling, and the new charges 
laid on the Exchequer by Mr. Churchill’s De-rating scheme, 
Mr. Snowden, die Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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had a prospective deficit of 47 thillions to make good in his 
first Budget (April, 1930). He contrived it for the time being 
by adding to the beer-tax and increasing income-tax, super- 
tax and death-duties by an aggregate of 31 miUions. The 
next year he was in a still worse plight, for while the declared 
deficit was less by 10 millions, it was only kept down to this 
figure by heavy borrowings to meet the deficiency on Un- 
employment insurance. On June 23, 1931, the Minister for 
Labour, Miss Bondfield, came to ParHament for authority to 
borrow ^^25, 000,000 for this purpose, but she said frankly 
that the deficit on the insurance fund was now at the rate of 
^1,000,000 a week, and that the amount for which she asked 
might easily be e xh austed in three months. Already the 
borrowing on this account had mounted up to ^115,000,000, 
and there was apparently no end to the process. By adding 
to the petrol-tax, taking into the year’s account a Treasury 
balance of ^(^20,000,000 left over from the “ Dollar Exchange 
account,” and calling upon income-tax and super-tax payers 
to pay three-quarters instead of a half of their dues in the 
coming January, Mr. Snowden just managed to balance his 
account, but these were desperate expedients which clearly 
could not be repeated. 

Mr. Snowden himself was full of warning, but the financial 
problem opened a rift in the Government which was to become 
■ ' 1 die weeks following his second Budget. While he 

'aw no way of meeting the situation except by 
which would bring the national expenditure within 
taxable capacity — ^now rapidly nearing exhaustion 
nf Ri.; colleagues believed it to be the duty of a 
'ist Government to increase the spending 
, /="o+s;iiding and increasing unemploy- 

Y concerned if in so doing they 
'/"Stem of balanced Budgets and 

Y beheved the taxable capacity 
isted, and claimed the backing 
the process of deflation (i.e. 
of credit and new enterprise) 

X lOO far in recent years, and that 
i was a dose of inflation through 
’ They therefore strongly resisted 
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the idea of either diminishing imemployment pay or con- 
tracting its area, or making any economies which conflicted 
with their view of social and SociaHst poHcy. 

But while this controversy was proceeding within the 
Government, the Chancellor of the Exchequer found the 
whole financial structure beginning to tumble about his head. 
On July 30 the May Committee — a committee on pubhc 
economy under the chairmanship of Sir George May which 
had been appointed without much thought of its significance 
on a Liberal motion — ^presented its report. This expressed 
the view that at the present rate of expenditure the deficit 
in the next Budget would be ^125,000,000, apart from the 
usual provision for debt redemption. This and the analysis 
of the situation which the report contained came as a thunder- 
clap both at home and abroad. Foreigners, who had regarded 
British credit as impregnable and unassailable, took alarm, 
and in the next fortnight there were heavy withdrawals from 
the Bank of England, which had to seek assistance from the 
Bank of France and the Federal Reserve Bank of the United 
States, It was clear that the situation had to be faced without 
delay, and an Economy Committee of the Cabinet was 
appointed to deal with it as speedily as possible. But the 
divisions persisted, the Prime A/[inister and Mr. Snowden 
desiring to work with the bankers in restoring the situation, 
while other members of the Cabinet held the bankers respon- 
sible for the trouble and wished to seize the opportunity of 
bringing them under public control. Seeing no way of com- 
posing this quarrel, and judging the situation to be too 
dangerous for further delay, the Prime Mmister tendered his 
resignation (August 24, 193 and on the folio-wing day was 
commissioned by the King to form a Coalition National 
Government. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


Something remains to be said about certain social and economic 
tendencies whicli were at work during these years, and which 
must be read between the lines of any record of the facts. 

The period was as a whole one of advancing prosperity 
for all classes, accompanied by increasing unrest in the ranks 
of pohtical and organized Labour. There is nothing surprising 
in the combination of these two things. Advancing education 
and a higher standard of Hving awakened a new sense of wants 
among the workers, and a livelier consciousness of the in- 
equalities in the social scale. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century the course of 
wages was almost continuously upwards, and that of prices 
'‘''"^tinuously downwards. There was one considerable trade 
ssion in 1885-6, but this was only a temporary check. 

) whole all classes of labour gained, and in the great 
Strike of 1889 unorganized Labour imder the leader- 
Ir. John Bums and Mr. Tom Mann won a victory 
IS of benefit not only to the London dockers but to 
d unorganized Labour everywhere. The next ten 
e a time of industrial peace, and there was a wide- 
pe that methods of arbitration and conciliation had 
d which would prevent serious conflict in the future, 
ur was now comiag definitely into poHtics, and the 
of the Independent Labour Party in 1893 inaugurated 
mt for the advance of the workers’ cause, not merely 
Union action, but by ob taining control of the machine 
ment. The new Labour politicians urged that the 
: worioM widi the Liberal and Radical party should 
and an ^dy new party formed which should 
a Labour and Socialist policy independendy of any 
m progresnve party. 
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The idea was only partly Realized during the next twenty 
years, and at the election of 1906 there was a large measure of 
co-operation between Liberal and Labour which greatly con- 
tributed to the Liberal triumph of that year. But with a 
Liberal Government in power and Labour spokesmen in 
Parliament, organized Labour became more active, and during 
the next few years there were serious strikes in the railway, 
coal-mining, cotton, building and transport industries. Not 
all of these were successful, but several of them were on a 
scale which required Govenmient intervention in the public 
interest. From this time onwards it was certain that the 
Government would be an active party in all great industrial 
disputes. The spread of trade-unionism from a local to a 
national form of organization entailed this consequence, but 
it was a wide departure from nineteenth-century practice, 
and required Governments to take an active and unremitting 
interest in industrial questions. There followed in due course 
the estabhshment of a Labour Department with a Labour 
Minister. Industrial and social questions now became of the 
highest importance. 

The three Liberal ParHaments from 1906 to 1914 were 
much occupied with the House of Lords and Irish controversies, 
but the co-operation of Labour and Liberal was justified from 
the Labour point of view by the Trade Disputes Act, by the 
institution of old-age pensions, by the Trade Boards Bill, 
which greatly improved the position of sweated labour, by 
the sickness, accident and unemployment insurance established 
in these years, and sundry other social legislation. Some of 
these measures added substantially to the real wages of the 
workers and represented a considerable redistribution of wealth 
to their advantage. 

The history of Labour during the war has still to be written, 
but in general it was a time of soaring prices with wages rather 
more than keeping pace. In fact the workers came out of the 
war with a substantial advantage compared with their previous 
position, but the very serious question remained whether they 
could keep this advantage when prices fell. 

The struggle, open or veiled, on this question which has 
continued since the war ended has been one of the principal 
factors in the economic history of the country. The gret 
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strikes of this period — ^railway^ strikes, coal-strikes, geaeral 
strikes— are all phases of the workers' resistance to the ^ort 
of employers to reduce wages to meet the continuous fall 
of world prices which has characterized these years. Employers 
complain that the “ time-lag,” as economists call it, between 
the fall of wages and the fall of prices, owing to the resistance 
of organized Labour, compels them to pay wages which are 
not earned by the proceeds of industry and places them at a 
disadvantage or supposed disadvantage with foreign com- 
petitors who pay lower wages. 

This has had two principal results. It has accelerated thte 
process of finding machine substitutes for Labour, and led 
to a rising demand for Protection, with the double object of- 
sheltering the home manufacturer from the foreign competitor 
and giving back to him in increased prices some part of what 
he is paying in higher wages. This demand, though resisted 
to the last by its Lifcral members, was conceded by the Cabinet 
of the National Government in 1932. It will only be possible 
to judge the result when the currency problems of the world 
have been solved, and the numerous other factors besides 
tarifis which now enter into world prices have been reduced 
to order. Whether for good or evil die departure is a momen^ 
tons one for a country which depends so largely as Great 
Britain on its shipping and exports. 

2. 

In spite of the severe unemployment of the years since 
the war, the general standard of living has sensibly improved 
as compared with the pre-war period. The family income has 
gready increased ; food and clothing are of better quaHty, more 
money is available for amusement and sport than ever before. 
Inadequate as it may be by any standard of prosperity, the 
allowance of the unemployed man is very often higher than 
wage of tl^ employed labourer twenty years ago. All 
tms has be^ i:cn<fcrra po^ble by the increased productivity 
of industry, and, widi whatevo: anomalies and shortcomings, 
uMmploym^t insurance has gready helf^ to carry the 
ccRmtry throu^ one of the most difficult periods of its history, 

^933 ^ inv^tigator into unemployment stirred public 
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feeling by stating that six twillion people were short of food. 
Thirty years earlier (1903) CampbeU-Bannernian, on the 
authority of Charles Booth, declared that twelve millions were 
“ underfed and on the verge of starvation.” 

On the other side must be reckoned the concentrated 
suffering of the coal, cotton, ship-building and heavy industries 
where continuous unemployment not only inflicts great 
poverty, but depresses the spirits and weakens the fibre of the 
continuously unemployed. The closing of the doors to 
emigration which before the war provided a natural oudet 
for a considerable part of the surplus labour of the country 
has aggravated this evil, and though migration to new trades 
and districts affords some mitigation, there remains what 
threatens to be a chronic problem of surplus labour for the 
future to solve. 

The prediction of nineteenth-century economists that the 
introduction of machinery would create new demands which 
would more than absorb the labour temporaidly displaced by 
it, has been largely thwarted by the restrictive trade poHcies 
which have prevented the free marketing and exchange of 
goods. When the war ended, the industrial nations found 
themselves with a capacity for production considerably in 
excess of demand, and the universal attempt to correct this 
by confining the home market to the home producer has 
aggravated the mischief. The process of speeding up 
production, while constandy contracting the areas of supply, 
which has been characteristic of these years, has led inevitably 
to the p iling up of surplus goods for which no market can be 
found, and wmch continually depresses prices. Currency and 
exchange difficulties which have followed from the attempt 
to pay international debts and reparations in a world which 
is largely closed to the traffic of goods, have gready comphcated 
the issue for the time being, but the problem of modem 
marhinp industry is unlikely to be solved even when these 
are disposed of, unless the free flow of goods and services 
between the nations is restored. 

Another serious factor on the debit side of diis account 
has been the short^e of houses since the war. This has com- 
pelled large numbers to live in conditions of discomfort and 
overcrowding who could well afford decent accommodation, 
u 
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if it were available. Not the IcasMerious pRFt of this pixiblew 
is that overcrowding rapidly makes new slum*, fflo w 
extent frustrates the effort to overtake the slwrtagc of aoow 
houses. It would be untrue to say that Govenin^iO nwe 
shirked the problem, but the cost of labour and die 1 ^^ 
of building material have made it extremely diflBcuIt to proviac 
houses at rents which are within the means of the wag©-€*tiwti 
or which do not absorb an excessive part of thek 
The check to the solution of the housing problem, whioi vm 
making rapid progress before the year 1914 must be COUPBW 
among the greatest social disasters of the war. It can i^y be 
hoped that the re-awakening of the public consdeno: aboik 
tht'. evil and disgrace of the slums will give a new impeStu lo 
lousing movement. 
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The individualist theory which prevailed for 
part of the nineteenth century was being undermined ui all 
directions before it ended. The structure of industry 
changing ; factories of a new type were growing up w hich 
required large and steady markets at fixed prices for 
and economic working. Trusts, Combines and Carols sou^l 
to supply these by creating monopoHes and cxdnguMimg 
competition, and correspondmgly consumers sought ptotOTCloil 
firom the State, which in many countries endeavoured eo 
the movement by anti-Trust laws, but generally with htoc 
success. When the war came the conversion itwdusCiry CO 
^e making of munitions gready ^peTerac^ this movement* 
led to an immense increase of steamtjjpower aiio dkamcic 
foctories equipped for mass producrion. At Ac 
bo A employers and worfcmm" had txxoiiM! 
control and co-ordination industry 
that large numbers of cmployert 
methods under private mans^s- 
peace, and large numtots of 
convinced that public ownca?- 
in peace as in war. 
Socialisna Aus suffered 
ne free competition of individuals or 
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small units had few advocate* in either camp. The contending 
theories were now “ nationalization ” and “ rationalization,’ ’ 
both seeking monopolies, the one under public, die other under 
private control, the one contending that the elimination of 
private profit is the key to an eflScient industry and a just 
distribution of the product, the other that it will lead to an 
inefficient and bureaucratized industry imposing immense 
losses on the State. In practice neither theory excludes the 
other. The employer who stands for private profit demands 
subsidies, tariffs and quotas firom the State ; die miner who 
wishes the coal-mines to be nationalized stands out for fireedom 
to bargain with the State and even to strike against it in defence 
of his own wage. Great industries under private control, 
Uke agriculture or iron or steel, submit to have plans imposed 
upon them by the State. “ Planning ” is now the watch- 
word of all parties, planning on a scale which requires the 
individual to submit himself to a superior authority, whether 
the State or an organization of his own trade, or a mixture 
of both. 

Great Britain being the land of compromise, it is probable 
that she wdl pick and choose and adjust her methods to circum- 
stances that are changing more rapidly than ever before in the 
world’s history. The British Socialist is ill at ease with his 
continental comrade who insists on the last letter of the Marxian 
doctrine, and the idea of “the class war” has so far made Htde 
appeal to him. Whatever may be the arguments on one side 
or the other, the enormous hazards of sudden change in a highly 
developed sotiety are brought home to every Government 
as soon as it gets into offic%. for just in proportion as it threatens 
credit, it deprives itself of the smews of war. If there appeared 
in the world a Communistic State which provided greater 
happiness and prosperity for the mass of its people than other 
States basing their systems on private profit. Great Britain 
would no doubt be profoundly affected by its example, but 
if on the other hand deep poverty and chronic shortage of the 
necessaries and amenities of life are seen to attend these experi- 
ments, she is unlikely to be tempted by any theory to be lured 
into following them. 
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In the later years of this period party warfare Im b« 
greatly influenced by the change in the material which p< 4 iti» 
dans nave been required to handle. Tlxis in home aflairs ll» 
been predominantly economic, and has tendbd to shape ll« 
issue as one between a Conservative party standing for dK 
existing system of capital and credit and a Labour party 
demanding fundamental changes. The Liberal 
while, has found itself in the difficult position of being e^ily 
outbidden by the Labour party as an advocate of chan^t Mo 
having no desire to compete with the Conservative party as a 
champion of the existing order. It is quite possible that dbe 
reconciliation, for which Liberalism stands, between the two 
extremes is what die m^ority of English people most deans, 
but it is in danger of being without the organized exprewra 
necessary to make it practical politics. One poMablc rcmc% 
was suggested by the Speaker’s Conference of 1916, whfch 
proposed that in a block of the larger constituencies clccriow 
cVinitl/l te held under proportional rcprcsentation—a nrwdiod 
^ould give the electors an opportunity of rcturowp 
who are neither Conservatives nor Sodahsci. Tte 
has, so far, been rejected by the other parties, but the clecrioneen* 
ing experience of the last few years suggests the need of sem^ 
corrective to the violent swings of opinion which are en- 
couraged by the present electoral system- Hie swolkn 
ni^'orities which accompany these swings have in recent yeurs 
robbed Parliament of much of its interest in the public eye, and 
made it impossible for Opposition parties to perform their 
pi^oper rdle of sustained criticism. 

Great Britain is so far uninfected by the anti-liberal and 
. ' ®*^"P®“ament^ example set by Fascists and Communistf 

combes, and her parliamentary institutions, having 
totory and much deeper roots than thosd of mt»t 
may be expected to resist them. But both 
Conscscvmve parties have extreme groups 
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obsolete, or dilatory in the procedure of Parliament and make 
the technique of government conform to the rapidly changing 
material or politics is the proper answer to these assailants, and 
the British genius for developing institutions according to 
needs should be equal to this task. 

Any precise forecast is impossible. Parties may divide 
and re-form under pressure of events in ways unthought of 
at the present time. Foreign affairs may rudely interrupt the 
course of domestic politics. Parliamentary institutions which 
arc far from final in their present form, may be developed to 
meet the new economic conditions and to reflect a greater 
variety of opinion. The British genius for adaptation to circum- 
stances without too much regard for political theory is unlikely 
to be exhausted. Indeed it may truly be said of these times 
that there never was so much awareness of pohtical problems, 
or such serious and honest endeavour to find solutions. All our 
political parties have their “ brain-trusts ” ; all arc constantly 
engaged in producing plans, programmes, and constructive 
policies for the judgment of the public and instruction of 
Governments. To cure the confusion of politics by planning 
ahead is now the universal aspiration, and it is not likely to 
be quenched either by unexpected consequences, when plans 
arc put into operation, or by the persistent habit of the public 
in thinking more of the sins of an outgoing Government than 
of the programmes of those who aspire to succeed it. This 
intense awareness of the problems lying ahead is a new fact of 
great promise for the future, but it needs to be corrected and 
fortified by some study i>f the past, and not least of the years 
whicli have specially contributed to the shaping of these 
problems. 
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